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PART       II. 

Of  the  Art  bf  Language, 


1ni*roduction. 

ALL  the  fiibjeds  of  human  know^  Intr. 
ledge,  h<>w  many  and  varioufi 
ibever,  are  dther  the  works  #f 
natim,  and  the  great  author  of 
n«to^  hiffiTelf)  £o  far  as  he  can  be  comr 
prehended  ^7  43ur  faculties,  or  the  works 
of  ait»  The  autiidr  of  nature  is  lindoub^ 
edly  42ie  liigheft  fiibjei^  of  the  cootempkH 
-    Vol.  IL  A  tion 


2  The  Origin  and        PaftlL 

Intn    tion  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  works  of 
nature  are  likewife  far  mof e  noble  and  ex- 
cellent than  the  works  of  art,  being  the 
produdlion  of   divine    wifdom  ;   whereas 
the  other  are  produced  by  human  intelli- 
gence, working  in  imitation  of  divine  vnir 
dowLj  and  upon  that  model  forming  a  kind 
of  new  creation  :  for  not  only  are  the  ma- 
terials  of  this  creation  rarnilhed  by  nature, 
but  every  idea  which  we  have  of  order, 
regularity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry  of  defign, 
are  all  taken  from  the  great  archetype  of 
divine  creation.   ,  In  this .  way  does  man 
form  a  little  world  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  is  the  fovereign,  and  which  may, be 
called  the  world  of  Artj  in  contradiflihc- 
tion  to  the  great  world  of  Nature.     This 
creative  power  we  have  by  degrees  extend- 
ed to  every  fubjedl  of  natm^e  within'  our 
reach ;    but  we  have  chiefly  exerciled  it 
upon  ourfelves,  being  the  fubje6t  of  all  o- 
thers  the  mod  in  our  power,  and  which 
we   have,    from  nature,    the  capacity  of 
moulding  and  faihioning  to  our  own  con- 
ceit,   more  than  any  other  animal    has 
;that  we  have  yet  difcovered.     The  greateit 
work  of  art  therefore  is  man  himfelf,  a£  we 
fee  him  i  for  we  have  made  ouxfelves,  as 
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Progress  of  Language,  ^ 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  both  a  Intr. 
rational  and  political  animal ;  and  alio 
have  acquired  that  great  inftrument  of 
the  rational  and  political  life,  the  facul- 
ty of  fpeech.  The  fubjedl  of  this  art  is 
both  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  The 
firft  furniihes  v^hat  I  call  the  fnaterial  part 
of  language  ;  for  of  the  breath,  modified 
by  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  is  produced 
articulation ;  and  the  mind  fumifhes  the 
ideas,  vsrhich  make  the  form  of  language.  ^ 
We  have,  in  the  precedirig.  part  of  this 
work,  endeavoured  to  fhew  how  men  be- 
came firft  poflefled  of  this  faculty  of  fpeech, 
which,  for  being  common,  is  not  the  left 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofbpher. 
We  have  alio  fhewn,  not  only  from  theory; 
but  from  fadt,  how  imperfe<Sfc  this  firft  Ian-* 
guage  muft  have  been,  both  in  found  and  ex- 
preffion.  We  are  now  to  explain,  how,  from 
thoie  rude  efiays,  which  may  be  called  ra- 
ther attonpts  towards  fpeaHng  than  fpeech, 
an  art  of'  language  was  at  laft  formed.  And 
what  I  chiefly  propofe,  in  this  part  of  the 
Work,  is  to  fhew  wherein  this  art  confifts, 
and  how  great  the  diflBculty  muft  have  been, 
even  from  the  rude  materials  fumifhed  by 
the  firft  favages  who  articulated,  to  form 

A  a  a 
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Ibtr.   «  rcigd^  ^4ta  of  a  langoa^,    l^.is  i 

view  in ;  which  language  hs^  not  hitherto^ 

fo  £ir  as  I  know,  been  confidered ;.  s^  I 

bttpeitrwillfervcf  the  pitfpofe  of  vindiija-fc 

long  froax  ohfcurity .  a  legln^  prafd&oi^ 

held  ia  high  jefteenx  acaqng  the  ^nticntt^ 

but  which,  in  modem  tiioesiy  h^s  become 

idmofl:  »  mme  of  cpiitempt,  I  mean  the 

profeiS^  df  the  granfmtrian.    For  I  diink 

I  jhall  be  abl^  to  ih«W|  jthat  ^t  is  a  matter 

of  great  difficulty  to  explain  well  thejMin-r 

iDiples  of  this  moft  wooderful  art,  even 

s^H  it  is  inveuted ;  aud  as  the  grammar 

rian  prqfeiles  to  teach  u$   the  pra6dce  of 

ftn  art  which  diftinguiihes  u«  chie%  from 

the  brute  creation,  and  not  the  prance 

pnly,  which  chiktren  have,  and  thp  moft 

illiterate  of  the  vulgav,  and  even  fome 

brutes  in  a  certain  degree,  but  likewrfe 

{he  fQumcCy  fo  that  we  may  fpeak  as  be*^ 

comes  ratioiial  creatures^  it  ought  to  be  ac-^ 

qouQted  ai)  ^  of  ^6  lefs  dignity,  thai) 
iifc. 
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Of  di^  Analysis  of  the  Formal  Part  of 
Laj^quage. 


6   H   A  P  T   E   R        L 

Tb(H  there  nmfi  have  bem^  in  the  progrefs  rf 
kn^gmge^  tiOo  kinds  of  it ;  the  one  rudf 
4w/  hff'b^rwsj  the  other  Jitcceeding  to  it 
a  la^gwfge  of  ttrt^-^The  requifites  of  fi 
^'irv^^  of  art. 

THat  a  regular  and  fbfinied  language,  Gh.  i 
fbch  as  is  uied  by  every  civilized 
natioa,  is  a-  work  of  art,  no  xhan 
who  know;;  any  thing  of  language,  or  of 
ait,  will  deny;  It  is  equally  clear^  bodi 
fioA  reaifoii,  otid  from  the  fsi&s  mention- 
td  in  the  precedii]^  volume,  that  the  iirft. 
attempts  fO  ^ptnk  inuft  have  been  very  rude 
and  imperfect ;  and  that  the  firft  latf- 
guages  among  men,  though  they  niay 
have  ferv^  th6  purpofiis  of  coihmunica- 
tion  in  a  very  harrow  fphere  of  life,  with 
few  wants,  and  as  few  arts  to  fupply  thofe 

wjuats^  mxiSJi^  hstfe  beea  akaoi%  eatdrely  art^ 

•    *  le/s^ 
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Ch.  I.  lefs.  If  therefore  language  was  invented^ 
there  muft  have  been  a  firft  and  a  fecond 
.language  ;  the  one  altogether  rude  and  art- 
lefs,  the  other  formed  by  rules  of  ait, 
and  the  work  of  men  of  art ;  for  that  it 
could  not  have  grown  out  of  popular  ufe 
merely,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  fequel, 
to  make  evident.  But,  in  the  firft  place, 
it  will  be  proper  to  fliew  wherein  the  art 
of  language  confifts,  which  is  what  I  pro- 
pofe  to  do  in  this  fecond  part  of  the  work. 
When  that  is  done,  it  is  hoped  very  little 
argument  will  be  neceflary  to  prove,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
mere  people^  but  muft  have  been  the  work 
of  artijls^  and  men  of  fuperior  abilities.. 

The  art  of  language  appears  to  confift  in 
four  things,  i.  In  exprefling  accurately 
and  diftiniflly  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  2.  In  doing  this  by  as  few 
words  as  poflible.  3.  In  marking  the  con- 
nedlion  that  thofe  words  have  with  one  a- 
nother.  And,  l^ftb^  The  fqimd  of  the  lan- 
guage muft  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of 
fufficient  variety.  Before  I  enter  more 
.  particularly  into  my  fubje<5l,  I  will  make 
fome  general  reflections  on  thefe  four  re* 
quiftt^s ;  and  what  I  am  to  fay,,  will  be  the 

better 
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better  underftood  by  what  I  have  already  Ch.  I, 
iaid  of  the  imperfedlions  of  barbarous  lan- 
^^ges, .  of  which  a  language  of  art  is  al*- 
moft  in  every  particidar  the  juft  reverfe. 

And,  J&y?^  with  refpedl  to  the  conceptions 
to  be  expreffed  by  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, I  have  already  obferved,  that  a  few 
words  are  luflScient  for  the  purpofes  of  bar- 
barous life,  in  which  there  are  but  few 
wants,  and  confequently  few  arts  neceA 
lary  to  fiipply  thofe  wants ;  but  in  civi- 
fized  life,  the  number  required  is  prodi- 
gious;   efpecially  if,  in  fuch  a  life,   not 
only  the  neceflary  arts,  but  thofe  of  plea^ 
lure  and  refinement,  and  likewife  fciences 
t>f  pure  curiofity  and  ipeculation,  are  culti- 
vated.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
only  confider,   i;w.  That  the  number  of 
in^viduals,   not  only  of  all  the  feveral 
lands,  but  of  any  one  kind,  is  confi4ered 
as  infinite :  not  that  it  is  truly  fo,  and 
ftri^y  ipeaking;   for,  in  a  finite  fpace^ 
fuch  as  this  our  earth,   or  what  of  the 
heavens  we  fee,  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be 
-ani  infimte  number  of  any  thing ;   but  it 
is  fo  with  refpedt  to  our  capacity  of  com- 
prdien^on,  and  to  the  ufe  of  language ; 

and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that,  as  I  have 

more 
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Ch;  f.  mott  dteatt  6ilct  faid,  there  can  be  no  hn^ 
guage  exprefling  individual  things  .oiDily; 
The  firft  part  therefore  of  the  art  pf  Ian*- 
guage,  and  the  foundation  of  alL  the  reft, 
'  16  reducing  this  infinity  :of  things  to  cer- 
tfidil  claf&9,  called  by  the  logicians  getms 
)and  fpcciis^  according  as  they  are  more  ot 
lefs  comprehenfive^     But  even  this,  with/*- 
<mt  fome  fiirtiier  art,  is  not  friiEcicnt  to 
prevent  fuch  a  multiplication  of  "^oids,  as 
^ould  make  any  language  unfit  for  ufe : 
•Fot  thoiigh  the  number  of  fpeciefes  is, 
ftridlly    fpeaking,   iiyther   fix>in  infinity 
than  ^  number  of,  individuals  ;  ydt  With 
refpeCl  to  our  capacity,  they  alib  may  be 
conf]dere4  as  infinite.     In  proportion  as 
our  knorv^ledge  advances  iri  the  fcVeral  arts 
and  iciences,  '^e  are.  daily  difcovering  new 
fpeciefes.  of  things;     Nor  does  the  nCiofl: 
learned  man  in  the  world  know  one  huu"- 
dredth  part  of  thoUe  which  natiire  has  jpror 
duced )    but  if  even   iuch  as  he  knows 
were  to  be  exprcflpd  all  by  feparate  wonH 
entirely  difierent  one  £nom  another^  fo  tiiat 
thd  one .  could  not  fugged  the  odber,  it  is 
cvidcnty  that  the  memory  would  be  grcitly 
overburdenied,  and  ionfequently  the  hear 
guage  unfit  for  uie ;  and  yetit  is  necei&ry 

for 
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for  clear  and  diftiiK^  expreflkm,  that  erery  Ch«  i« 
fpecies  of  thing  ihould  be  denoted  by  a  fe« 
parate  won!  j  and  not  only  mail  the  fpe- 
eiefes  of  fisbftancea  be  fb  denoted,  but 
but  tboie  of  qualides,  adlion^,  and  ener^ 
gies.  The  barbarous  languages,  as  we 
have  feen,  by  exprefling  feveral  things  by 
one  word,  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fuiioa ;  and  inftead  of  ikving  the  multi- 
plication of  words,  have  greatly  increafed 
it.  Some  odier  way  therefore  was  to  he 
deviied  to  prevent  words  from  increafing 
to  an  unwieldy  number :  and  this  was 
done  in  a  way,  which,  now  it  is  invented^ 
appears  vtrj  natural  and  obvious,  though, 
from  what  has  been  faid  o£  the  barbarous 
languages,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  of  fo 
eafy  invention ;  and  that  was  by  expreffing 
things  which  in  their  nature  are  con- 
nefted  together,  by  words  which  have  alio 
a  connedlion  with  one  another. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  artifices  of 
langus^e,  it  merits  to  be  explained  at  fonxe 
length ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  example 
more  fit  to  explain  it  than  the  names  of 
munbars.  It  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofe 
of  an  enlarged  fphere  of  life,  that  every 
individual  number,  at  leaft  to  a  very  great 

Vol.  II.  B  extent, 
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Gh,  I.  extent,  fliould  have  a  particular  name« 
For  with  relpe<Sl  to  numbers,  it  would  not 
be  fuflicient  for  the  ufe  of  life  to  divide 
them  into  claffes  or  fpeciefes,  as  wc  do  o- 
other  things,  fuch  as  even  and  odd,  pri- 
mary and  compofed,  fquare  and  cube,  &c. ; 
but  tlie  particular  numbers  muft  be  ex- 
prefled.  Now  thefe  are  really  infinite,  at 
lead  in  pojjtbility ;  and  if  fuch  of  them  on- 
ly as  we  have  occafion  to  ufe,  were  to  be 
expreffed  each  by  a  different  word,  that  a- 
lone  would  make  a  language  much  too 
bulky  for  ufe.  The  way  therefore  that  has 
been  contrived,  is  to  give  different  names 
to  particular  numbers,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  e.  g.  to  the  extent  of  taty  as  is  pradlifed 
by  the  European  nations,  and  alfo  by  fome 
of  the  barbarous  * ;  and  then  to  turn  back  a- 

gain 

*  This  is  tbe  cafe  of  the  Hurons,  a»  we  have  feen, 
.vol.  1.  p.  375.;  of  the  Algonkins,  Hontan,  vol.  3.P.217.; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  th^  new-difcovered  ifland'of  Otahitee, 
vol.  1.  p.  376.  But  all  the  barbarous  nations  have  not  (b 
perfe^  an  arithmetic.  The  Cyclops,  in  Homer,  counted 
his  flock  by  fives,  which  Homer  calls  xifcraltn.  The  Caribbs 
count  in  the  fame  way,  likewife  the  Blacks  of  the  coaft 
of  Guinea.  Ariftotle,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  fpeaks  of  a 
barbarous  nation  of  his  time,  whofe  arithmetic  went  no 
farther  than  four :  and  that  of  certain  favages  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Amazonsj  according  to  Monf.  de  la 

Condaniine» 
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gain  as  it  were,  and  redew,  tea  and  one^  Gh.  i. 
ten  and  two,  8cc.  giving  nam«  to  die  new 
numbers  compounded  of  tbe  nanMS  of  the 
okl.  In  this  way  we  go  on,  reckoning 
till  we  come  to  twice  ten ;  which  may  b« 
exprefled,  and  I  believe  is  expreflied  in 
moil  knguages,  by  a  word  analogous  to  the 
names  of  two  and  ten  ;  and  in  like  manner 
we  count  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  till  we 
come  to  ten  tens :  but  that,  in  all  languages 
that  I  know,  is  exprefled  by  a  word  quite 
difierent*  Then  the  reckoning  goes  on  till 
it  comes  to  ten  humired,  and  then  another 

new 

Condaminei  went  no  farther  than  the  namber  three ;  b)r 
'which  I  do  not  underftand  that  they  counted  no  farther 
thaa  three,  but  that  after  they  had  come  to  three*  they 
turned  back,  as  we  do  when  we  come  to  ten»  and  faid. 
Three  and  one,  &c.  as  we  fay.  Ten  and  one.  It  may  feem 
forfnifrigt  that  a  nation,  after  they  had  gone  fo  far  as 
to  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  multitude  three  units,  and 
put  them  together,  fhould  not  have  gone  a  little  far- 
ther, before  they  turned  back,  at  lead  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  their  five  fingers  ;  but  we  know,  from  many  o- 
ther  fa^s,  how  flow  the  progrefs  of  invention  has  been. 
However  obvious  therefore  a  thing  may  appear  to  us, 
nuried  in  the  boibm,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  fciences,  we 
on^tnot  from  thence  to  conclude  that  it  was  fo  to  the  firfl 
men,  who  had  every  thing  to  invent :  and  to  one  who 
CQofiders  this  matter  rightly,  it  will  rather  appear  fur- 
prifing,  that  thofe  other  nations  fhould  have  come  thq 
length  of  the  decimal  arithmetic  pradlifed  by  us,  and 

B  2  havc^ 
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Ch.  r.  new  ftame  is  deVifed  to  expfds  that  nnm^ 
ber }  and  to  the  reckotiing  goes  oil  again 
till  it  comes  to  ten  thoufand,  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  given  a  particular  name^  rizi 
a  myriad.  But  further  in  this  nomen^ 
clature  they  have  not  gone ;  whereas  we 
have  gone  further^  and  ^ven  a  name  to 
ten  hundred  thoufand,  viz.  a  mUion ; 
and  in  this  way  we  go  on  as  far  a$  we  can 
conceive,  without  any  new  names  to  num-" 
bers. 

This  example  vnU  ferve  at  leaft  to  illu-* 
ilrate  one  method  that  has  been  devifed  by 

have  been  fo  far  as  complete  arithmeticians  as  we.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  number  of  the.  ten  fingers  that  firfl  led 
men  to  this  method  of  calculation.  But  I  father  think 
it  was  fcience  and  philofophy  :  for  the  number  ten  is  the 
completion  of  number,  in  fo  far  as  it  contains  numbers 
6f  all  different  kinds,  even  and  odd,  primary  and  com* 
pofedy  perfeA  and  imperfed,  fquare  and  cube  ;  and  frooi 
thence  it  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  of  imat  in  Greek, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  isx'f*^*  figni- 
fying  to  contain.^  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  make 
this  number  the  cardtnal  number,  upon  which,  as  upoii 
a  hinge^  all  the  other  numbers  (houtd  turn.  See  /am* 
hlichi  Comm.  in  Nicom.  j4rithfnetic.  —  If  this  be  fb,  it  is 
Evident  that  no  barbarous  nation  could  have  fixed  this 
boundary  of  the  infinity  of  numbers,  but  mufl  have 
got  the  invention  from  fome  other  nation,  confide- 
rably  advanced  in  arts  and  fcience^,  in  the  ikme  man* 
ner,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  thofe  barbarous  nations  who 
fpeak  a  language  of  art,  have  not  invented  it,  but  bor- 
rowed it  from  other  more  civilized  nations. 

the 
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dbe  aotificcn  of  kiigiiitge  to iave  die  mtdd-  Ch.  t^ 
{^cation  of  words,  luundy,  compd&nofi « 
which  is  nfed  when  the  idea  to  be  expreffed 
is  comfiofed  of  two  odier  ideas,  to  which 
names  have  been  already  given.  This  is 
£b  common  in  all  the  languages  of  art, 
that  it  is  needleis  to  give  examples  of  it. 
I  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded  there  are  many  more  compoQtions 
of  words  duui  are  ciMnmonly  known ;  and 
that  fuch  etymologies  g^ven  by  gramma- 
rians, however  fantaftical  or  far-fetched 
they  may  fometimes  feem,  are  many  of 
them  very  well  founded. 

But  fuppofe  the  idea  for  which  a  name 
is  ibught,  is  not  compounded  of  two  i^ 
deas,  but  is  connected  with  or  related  to 
another  idea,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
cafe  i  And  the  method  is  not  to  invent  a 
new  word,  as  is  done  in  the  barbarous 
languages  ;  but  with  fbme  addition  to  or 
change  of  the  word  already  invented,  to 
express  the  idea  cbnnci^ed  with  that  of  the 
old  word:  and  this  method  is  what  is 
oAed  derwdtim^  which  is  of  fovereign  ufe 

in  all  the  languages  of  art  *. 

But 

•  Thefe  derivatiTe  words,  in  the  language  of  Ari- 
Aodc'ft  pbiloibpbyi  are  called  wmpowfuti  and  he  fay&  they 

differ 
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Ch.  I .  But  fuppofe  that  the  idea  continues  the 
very  farne^  but  fbme  addition  made  to  it, 
fuch  as  that  of  tmcy  perftm^  relation  to 
any  thing  elie,  or  any  other  neceilary  ad-* 


differ  from  the  original  words  r^  irr«r«»  Arifiotle^t  Ca* 
tegones  in  the  beginning  \  whichy  as  his  commeiitator  Am- 
monias Hermeias  has  yeiy  well  explained  it,  means  the 
change  of  the  word  in  the  laft  fjllable.  The  inftances 
which  Ariftotle  gives  of  fdeh  paronymifi,  is  that  of  yfofi^ 

futriuof  from  yfafifutram^  and  JnS^mf  from  i»ifmu     But  ^» 

though,  in  theie  inftances,  the  adjedive  may  be  derived 
from  the  fubftantive,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the 
ohftrnQ  nwn^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  noun  expreffing 
the  quality  abftra^edly,  is  derived  from  the  adje6live» 
which  is  the  word  that  expre^es  the  quality  in  concrete, 
that  is,  conjoined  with  the  fnbftance.  Thus  from  bonus ^  is 
derived  ^i|f/«/»  ittKBig$od^  goodnefs^  &:c.  although  fuch  de* 
rivation  be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature ;  for,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  abftrad  quality  is  prior  to  the  quality  join-* 
ed  with  any  fubftance.  And  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reafon, 
that  Ariftode  chofe  the  two  inftances  above  mentioned, 
where  the  derivation  appears  to  be  according  to  the  or- . 
der  of  nature.  But  in  other  pafTages,  without  regarding 
the  grammatical  etymology  at  all,  he  derives  words  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  things  in  nature.  Thus  from 
xfi/Korifc,  he  derives  xtMwc»  suid  from  /ixiuar«r«,  9immih%  (ice . 
Categor,  if  Ammon,  Comment,  fol.  J36.)»  though  the  gram* 
matical  etymology  be  diredly  contrary.  And  his  com- 
mentator has  carried  this  philofophica!  etymology  fo  far, 
as  to  derive  Urh  the  third  peribn  of  the  prefent  of  the . 
indicative  of  the  verb  Aia  from  w ;  that  is,  that  he  de- 
rives the  word  aflirming  that  any  thing  exifts,  from  a 
word  denoting  the  abftra^  idea  of  exift^ce,  De  /«- 
terpret.foL  45. 

jund^ 
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jtUK^  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  cafe  ?  And  Ch.  x. 
there  likewife  the  artificers  of  language 
have  devifcd  a  way  of  faving  the  midtipli- 
cation  of  words,  which  is  of  kin  to  the 
method  lafl  mentioned,  but  is  difierent 
both  as  to  the  form  of  the  variation,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  when  varied.  It 
is  cotomonly  known  by  the  name  of  fiec-- 
iian  or  v^diany  and  is  uied  for  the  pur*- 
pofeof  forming  the  cafes  of  nouns  and 
tenies  of  verbs  in  the  learned  languages. 

By  theie  three  great  artifices,  the  two 
firft  things  which  I  require  in  a  language  of 
art  may  be  performed,  and  all  the  feveral 
fpeciefes  of  things,  £0  far  at  leaft  as.  we 
know  them,  and  all  their  difl^nt  qua- 
lities and  properties,  may  be  diftinifUy.  ex- 
prelled,  in  £0  few  words  as  not  to  make 
the  language  cumbersome  and  unwieldy, 
like  the  Chinefe  written  language,  which 
coofifts  of  £0  many  chara<flers,  no  lefs  it  is 
iaid  than  eighty  thoufand,  that  no  man  li^ 
ving  perfeflly  underftands  it.  But  even  after 
this  is  done,  the  bufinefs  of  language  is 
not  completed :  for  there  remains  ftill  the 
third  thing  that  I  require  in  a  language 
of  art,  which  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  any  thing  I  have  mentioned ;   and 

therefore, 
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Ch.  I .  dieFefbre,  m  I  have  Ihewn,  wag  <»£  lateft 
invendoQ;  I  mean,  marking  the  connec- 
tiofi  and  relation  that  words  ha«re  to  one  an*- 
odicpy  or,  as  it  is  commooly  caiied,  fyntax. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  any  aumber  of  words, 
^xpreiiing  in  the  moft  clear  and  accurate 
manner  the  feveral  diings  they  ftand  for, 
would  convey  no  quaning  ^t  all,  if  they 
were  not  feme  one  way  or  another  con- 
nedled  together.  For  though  the  bare 
utterance  of  the  words,  would  let  us 
know  that  the  i{)eakcr  had  the  ideas  affix- 
ed to  the  words  ;  yet,  without  fbme 
<3danG(5Hon  oi  thoip  words,  there  would 
be  no  fpeechy  faecauie  there  would  be 
ineiliier  affirmation  nor  denial,  prayer  or 
^x?m"^^"d  expreiHed^  nor  any  other  ope^ 
ration  >of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  bnfijacis  of  lang^Age  is  to  commuxil^ 
atfsc  to  ooc  another  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  it  is  evident,  that  unlefs  the 
words  are  connefted,  the  piupofe  of  lan^ 
guagc  could  not  be  anfwered.  Here  then 
is  a  new  clafs  of  words  to  be  invented  ; 
and  a  numerous  clafs  too,  if  we  confider, 
that  fubftances  muft  be  connedted  with 
fubftances,  qualities  with  fubftances  and. 
with  oat  another,  and  both  widi  "oerbsy  or 

words 
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words  expreffing  aHing  or  fuffernig.  Thefe  Oi.  i . 
relations,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  very 
various  and  numerous  ;  and  they  mull  be 
exprefled  either  by  feparate  words,  or  by 
fome  change  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
the  words  betwixt  which  the  conne^on  is 
to  be  exprejQled. 

The  laft  requiiite  of  language  I  meii^ 
tioned,  refpedls  the  found :  as  to  which 
three  things  may  be  obferved,  ift^  That 
the  words,  in  order  to  exprefs  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  things,  Ihould  be  very 
much  vajfied  in  the  found.  It  is  therefore 
neceifary  that  they  Ihould  not  confifl:  of 
vowels  only,  or  a  few  confbnants,  like  the 
words  of  the  barbarous  languages,  but  be 
diftinguiihed  and  artictdated  by  as  many 
c<mfbnants  as  poihble,  but  fb  as  not  to 
jender  the  found  harlh  and  difagreeable« 
For,  2do^  A  language  fuch  as  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  muft  be  of  eafy  prontmciation ; 
and  not  only  the  facility  of  the  operation 
of  the  ipeaker  xxmfl  be  fhidied,  but  alfb 
ti&e  pleafure  of  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  ^tio^ 
Th«  words  muft  be  of  a  moderate  length, 
nol^  like  thofe  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
enormoufly  long ;  and  particularly  the  ra- 
dical words  muft  be  fhort,  otherwife  there 

Vol.  II.  C  cannot 
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Ch.  \.  cannot  be  either  cpmpofition  or  derivation 
without  enlarging  the  words  immoderately* 
The  declinable  worck  alio,  in  order  to 
admit  ^  fuflicient  variety  of  inflection, 
fliQuld  be  of  ^  moderate  length  j  and  not 
only  for  thefe  reafons,  but  for  the  iake  of 
the  cafy  pronunciation  of  the  Janguage, 
the  wprds  ought  not  to  be  exceflively  long. 
Having  prenufed  thefe  general  obferva- 
yations,  which  wiU  ferve  to  explain  what 
is  to  follow,  I  will  proceed  to  confider  the 
feveral  pajt?  of  which  language  is  qoni-. 
ppfed. 


CHAP.        II. 

■  •  . 

.  ■   •       .     ,     .  •       .  •  

^bc  ivorks  of  art  prior  to  the  art  it/elf. — Tb^ 

analytical  method  folloived  in  this  inquiry. — -. 

The  formal  part  of  language  to  hcfirfl  ana^ 

Jyfed. — Both  the  form  and  matter  mu/t  have 

been  analyfed  before  the  ^writing  art  ivas  in^ 

vented. — The  nfiture  of  that  difcovery. 

m 

Ch.  a.  A  ■'^^  ^^  works.,  both  of  nature  and  of  art, 
jl\  are  compounds,  which  the  fenfe  pre- 
fents  to  the  mind.  Theft  it  is  the  bu^nefs 
of  fcience  to  analyfe,  and  refplve  into  their 

principles^ 
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principles,  or  confiituent  parts.     But  not  Ch.  2. 
Only  the  works  of  nature  ^xifled  long  be-* 
fore  any  fuch  ailalylis  was  made,  but  even 
thofe  of  art,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree. 
For  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  Jirts  werd 
invented  a  priori^  by  difcovering  the  prin-* 
ciples  firft,  and  from  theilce  ddducing  th6 
confeqtiences ;  on  the  contrary,  men  began 
by  pra^iifing  j  very  rudely  and  imperfeftly 
no  doubt  at  firfl ;  but  as  they  improved  the 
practice,  they  began  to  difcover  the  prin- 
ciples, and  at  laft  acquired  fcience  enough  to 
analyfe  the  art,  and  deduce  it  from  its  prin-^ 
ciples.    In  this  manner  all  arts  have  been 
invented,   and  among  others  the  art  of 
language.    But  the  progrefs  was  very  flow 
from  pra^ftice  to  principles ;    and  accor- 
dingly men  had  the  ufe  of  language  long 
before  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  by  which  language  is  analy- 
ied ;  ^d  in  like  manner  men  fung,  and 
playid  on  inftruments,  while  yet  no  fcale 
of  mulic  was  known,  nor  any  art  invent- 
ed by  which  a* tune  could  be  refolved  into 
the  ftveral  notes  of  which  it  is  compofed* 
Arid  in  many  nations  of  the  earth  at  this 
c!ay,  thefe  and  many  other  operations  of 
art  ure  performed,  without  knowledge  of 
-    ■  C  2  the 
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Ch.  2.  the  art  itfelf ;  that  is,  of  its  priaciples. 
As  therefore  the  compound  is  firft  in  order 
of  time,  at  lead  w^th  refped^  to  us  and  our 
perceptions  ;  fo  compofition  in  the  feveral 
arts,  and  particularly  in  language,  is 
much  eaiier  than  the  analyfis :  for  by  imi^ 
tation  merely  we  can  comppfe,  or  by  na- 
tural fagacity  without  imitation,  which 
was  the  cafe  of  the  firft  inventors  of 
arts ;  but  we  cannot  analyfe  without  fcience. 
Accordingly,  how  many  peoj^  do  we  fee, 
that  have  not  only  the  ready  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, but  fpeak  very  properly,  without 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  art  ? 
But  though  compofition  be  fo  much  eafier 
and  more  obvious  than  analyiis  ;  yet  this 
laft  is  the  method  of  fcience,  being  that 
which  conftitutes  the  very  nature  and  ef- 
fence  of  fcience ;  for  nothing  is  fcien- 
tifically  treated  o£^  that  is  not  reiblyed  in- 
to its  elements,  or  firfl  principles.  So  that 
fcience  does  not  follow  the  order  of  our 
perceptions,  which  begin  with  the  com- 
pound, but  the  order  of  nature,  accor- 
ding to  which  the  elements  or  principles  of 
all  things  are  firft.  As  therefore  we  pro- 
fefs  to  treat  of  language  fcientifically,  we 
Ihall  begin  with  analyfing  it,  and  then  we 

fliall 
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fhall  proceed  to  the  compoiition  of  it ;  and  Ch«  2# 
this  method  we  think  the  moft  proper, 
becaufe  the  compound,  in  this  matter  of 
language,  is  well  known  to  every  one,  as 
the  compofition  is  pradlifed  by  every  one ; 
whereas,  if  the  compound  were  not  fuffi- 
cientty  known,  it  might  be  proper  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  method,  and  begin  with 
it. 

All  the  works  of  art,  as  they  are  com- 
pofcd  by  man,  fo  they  can  be  analyfed  by 
him  *.    And  the  beft  method  of  attaining 

a 


*  EToy  ajudyfis  is  a  €livifioD»  but  every  diTifion  is  not 
an  analjfis ;  chat  is  to  fay,  ia  logical  iaagoage,  dtvifioa 
is  the  genus,  and  analyfis  the  ipecies*  Any  whole  may 
be  divided  into  the  parts  which  compofe  it.  as  a  body 
may  be  divided  into  its  different  members ;  bat  foch  a 
divifian  ts  not  that  which  we  call  analyfis,  becanfe  the 
members  of  a  body  are  parts  of  the  body,  when  it  is  con- 
ffiCnted  or  formed^  but  they  are  not  the  principles  which 
cooftitate  or  form  it«  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  the 
principles  or  elementB  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  the  divi- 
lion  into  thefe  laft  that  I  call  analyfis ;  which  therefore 
'diSers  from  die  other  divifion  in  this,  that  it  divides  the 
faljedi  into  parts  more  minute  and  fubdte,  not  obviouft 
to  fenie  or  common  appreheniion  ;  but  which  being  dii^ 
covered,  Ihew  the  nature  of  the  fiibjeA,  becaufe  they 
ftew  die  principles  which  conftitute  it.  And  it  is  for  this 
reaibn  that  analyfis  is  the  method  of  fcience.  The  me- 
thod of  divifioUt  or  diuretic  method,  and  the  analytical 

thody  being  two  ways  of  inveftigating  the  idea  or  de* 

finition 
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Ch.  2*  a  pcifecSl  knowledge  of  them  is,  firft  to  take 
them  down,  as  it  were,  in  this  way,  and 
then  to  put  them  up  again.  Thus  if  a  man 
would  perfectly  underiland  the  nature  of 
a  watch,  or  any  other  machine,  he  fhould 
begin  with  taking  it  down,  and  confidering 
by  itfelf  every  wheel  and  fpring  of  it,  and 
then  he  fliould  leam  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether again  :  and  in  this  matter  of  lan- 
guage, the  method  in  which  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  is,  firft  to  make  them  analyfe 
words  into  letters,  or  elemental  founds, 
^nd  then  we  teach  them  to  combine  thoie 
letters  into  fyllables,  and  the  fyllables  in- 
to words ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  .wc 
taught  them  in  any  other  way,  they  would 

iiAltion  of  any  thing,  arc  different  from  the  ariifyfis  and 
diyifion  of  which  we  arc  fpeaking ;  but' wherein  the  differ- 
ence confifU  does  not  belong  to  our  fubje^  to  explain. 
I  (hall  only  add,  that  the  beft  example  of  the  diaeretic 
method  to  be  found  in  £ngli(h>  and  among  the  bed 
jn  any  language^  is  what  Mr  Harris  has  given  us  la 
his  dialogue  concerning  j^rf,  of  which  he  ha^  molt 
accurately  inveftigated  the  nature  according  to  tins  me- 
thod* in  the  oianner  that  is  pradlifed  by  Plato  in  the  S^ 
phi/la  and  Politicus,  The  analytical  alfo  and  fynthetical 
methods  of  reafoning,  are  different  from  the  aoalyds  aii<| 
fynthefis  which  I  am  here  treating :  but  to  ezplaiA 
wherein  that  difference  confifts^  would  be  alfo  foreign  ta 
our  prefent  purpofe. 

be 
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Be  imperfedlly  taught.  In  this  naanner  Ch.  2. 
therefore  we  propofe  to  treat  of  language ; 
heginnmg  with  that  firft  and  principal  a-' 
nalyiis  of  it,  .and  of  every  compound, 
i?^hethcr  of  art  or  nature,.  I  mean  into  mat'- 
ter  and  form.  With  this  divifion  of  lan- 
guage we  fct  out  in  this  work,  and  we 
jnuft  never  lofe  fight  of  it. 

But  this  analyfis  is  too  general  to  ex- 
plain any  diing  particularly ;  it  will  there- 
fore be  necfeflary  to  analyfe  each  of  thofe 
parts  feparately  by  itfelf :  and  I  will  be-^ 
gin  with  the  form^  that  is,  the  founds  of 
language,  not  confidered  as  founds  mere- 
ly, but  as  founds  fignificant.  In  treating 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  I  confidered 
the  material  part  firft  ;  but  in  exami- 
ning the  languages  of  art,  I  think  it  better 
to  follow  a  contrary  method,  and  begin 
with  the  principal  part,  that  is,  the  form', 
which  the  artificers  of  language  appear  to 
me  to  have  chiefly  confidered,  as  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  done,  in  framing 
the  founds  of  the  language.  Which  of 
fhefe  two  parts  was,  in  order  of  time, 
firft  analyfed,  and  made  the  fubjedl  of  art, 
jnay  be  queftioned ;  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  no  language,  complete  both  in  foimd 

and 
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C3i»  2.  and  fenfe,  could  have  been  framed^  with- 
out knowing  the  principles  and  elements 
of  both  the  matter  and  the  form ;  for  though 
fuch  a  language,  when  formed,  may  be 
ufed  without  the  knowledge  of  either  j  yet 
it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  both.  If  this  be 
true,  the  writing-art,  which  in  order  of 
time  was  certainly  pofterior  to  the  art  o£ 
language,  was  not  fo  great  a  difcovery 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  For  the  great 
difficulty  of  that  difcovery,  was  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  found  of  a  language  into  its  e- 
lements  ;  fo  that  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
this  had  been  done  before,  when  the  art  of 
language  was  formed,  there  remained  no- 
thing to  be  done,  but  to  find  out  charadters 
to  mark  the  elemental  founds  already  difco- 
vered.  And  that  the  invention  of  writing  was 
no  more  than  this,  appears  to  me  from  the 
Egyptian  flory  which  Plato  has  preferved 
to  us  *,  of  that  king  of  Egypt,  who,  when  he 
was  told  by  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters^ 
that  he  had  found  out  an  art  of  memory^ 
faid,  after  the  invention  was  explained  to 
him,    that  it  was  not  an  art  of  ntemoryy 

*  In  Phadro^  fag.  IS40,  edit.  Ficini. 

but 
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but  of  reminifccnce.  Now  reminifcence  (up-  Ctu  2. 
pofes  forgetfdlnefsy  which  your  art,  faid 
that  wife  king,  encourages ;  becaufe  men 
trufting  to  it,  will  not  exercilc  their  me- 
mories, nor  ftudy  to  record  their  know- 
ledge in  their  own  minds,  where  it  is  bed 
prdcnred.  This  ftory  feems  plainly  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  this  Egyptian  Mer- 
cury had  difcovered,  was  not  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  language  into  its  elemental  founds, 
which  was  a  great  and  a  ufeful  difco- 
very,  tending  much  to  the  improvement 
of  language,  and  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  difapproved  by  the  Egyptian 
king  ;  but  only  a  method  of  recording 
thofe  founds,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be 
julUy  queflioned,  whether  it  has  upon  the 
whole  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
knowledge.  And  perhaps  the  Druids  were 
in  the  jight,  who,  as  Julius  Caefar  tells 
us,  did  not  make  ufe  of  letters,  to  record 
their  philofophy  and  theology,  though 
they  knew  the  Greek  letters^  becaufe  they 
thought  the  ufe  of  them  impaired  the 
jneinorv. 


Vol.  IL  D  CHAP. 
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General  plan  of  this  fecond  part  of  the  nvork. 
—  Analyfis  of  the  formal  part  of  language 
into  *words.  —  Divifton  of  nvords  into  tivo 
kinds ^  nouns  and  'uerbsj — Subdivifion  of 
*uerbs  into  ivords  exprejftng  the  accidents 
of  fubjlancesy  and  thofe  exprejjing  the  af^ 
feElions  of  the  mind,  ' 

Ch.  3.  T^HE  method  therefore  ia  which  I 
•  X  propofe  to  treat  this  fubje<5l  of  a 
language  of  art  is,  firft  to  analyfc  the  for- 
tnal  part  of  it,  which  will  be  the  fubjedl 
of  this  firft  book  ;  then  to  analyfe  the  ma- 
terial part  of  it,  which  will  be  clone  in  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  third  book  will  treat  of 
the  compofition  of  each  :  and  in  this^  way 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  have  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  theory  of  language. 
For  it  is  not  the  defign  of  thi$  vrork  tp  ex- 
plain miniitely  every  part  of  the  gramma- 
tical art ;  but  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  whole,  and  to  explain  the  philofbphi- 
^al  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
If  therefore  we  any  where  enter  into  mi- 
nute 
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nute  difcuifions,  it  will  be  of  fuch  par-  Ch.  3* 
ticvilars  as  we  think  have  not  been  fuflSci- 
cntly   explained   by   other   writers  \ipon 
grammar. 

To  begin  then  with  the  analyfis  of  the 
formal  part  of  a  language  of  art,  or  of 
the  fbxinds  of  it  confidered  as  figuificant : 
This  analyfis  is  very  fimple  j  becauie  all 
language,  confidered  in  this  way,  is  ulti- 
mately refolvable  into  "words.  For  as  Ari- 
ftotle  has  defined  a  ivord^  it  is  a  found,  fig- 
nificant,  of  which  no  part  is  by  itfelf 
fignificant  * ;  what  is  lefs  therefore  than 
a  word,  fuch  as  a  fyllable,  or  a  letter,  dpes 
not  belong  to  this  analyfis,  but  to  the  a- 


*  ^wnm  anfiarrruh  If  faf§f  «^«v  tc^n  x«e6'  avro  cwfuittrUv.     PeeHc* 

caip.  20.     Oppofed  to  this  is  the  defiaition  of  the  com« 
{Miind  %»yoc9  which,  according  to  the  faine  philofopher,  is 

^m9  wv4tT9f  i(  ivM  fiMfn  nmft  mvra  nfuum  ru     This  COCDpoHtlon 

of  words,  making  a  complete  fenfe  by  itfelf,  is  what  we 
call  in  Englifh  a  /entence,  of  which  I  (hall  fay  more  when 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  language.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  may  obferve,  that  Koyocy  as  defined  here 
by  Ariftotle,  is  ufcd  only  in  ong  fenfe  of  the  word, 
namely,  to  fignify  the  matter  and  form  of  language  join- 
edy  or  aa  ve.exprefs  it 'in  Englifh  ^thout  ambiguity, 
ffttch..  But  it  fignifies  alfo  the  formal  part  by  itfelf,  and 
which  is  diftlnguinied  from  the  other  by  the  epithet  of 
Ivltmhm;  whereas,  J^eecb  is  Ktycg  rfof^ofmK*  See  the  note 
en  chap.  i.  book  i.  of  part'  i.     . 


D  7,  nalyfis 
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Ch.  3.^  nalyfis  of  the  material  part,  or  found,  of  a 
language. 

Words  then  being  the  lead  parts  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as .  fignificant,  or  fpeech; 
as  I  fhall  chufe  to  call  it  in  one  word  ;  the; 
next  queftion  to  be  confidered  is.  Of  how 
many  kinds  words  are  ?  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly exprefled,  how  many  parts  of 
fpeech  there  are  ?  The  common  divifion  is 
into  eight  parts  ;  noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
pfirticiple,  adverb,  prepofition,  conjimc- 
tion ;  to  which  the  Greeks  add  for  an  eighth^ 
the  article  ;  but  the  Latins,  wanting  the 
article,  complete  the  number  by  the  inter- 
je<5lioxi.  But  though  this  divifion  may  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  ordinary  grammar,  it  will 
not  be  fufficient  for  a  philofbphical  in- 
quiry, fuch  as  this,  into  .the  nature  crif 
language,  which  requires  that  every  thing 
of  fpeech  ihould  be  confidered  relatively  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  cxprtfled  by  it. 
And  therefore  I  prefer  that  divifion  of  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  has  been  given  both 
by  Plato   and  Ariilotle  ^,    into  naitn  and 

*  Ariftotle  has  given  this,  dmfion  in  Jiis  bdok  of  later- 
precation,  and  Plato  in  the  Sophifta.  It  is  true,  that 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Exoteric,  or  popular  work  upon  Poetry, 

cap.  20» 
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%>erb ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  all  Ch.  3. 
the  other  parts  of  Ipcech  above  mentioned, 
inay  be  fitly  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  dieic  two.  My  reafon  for  preferring 
this  divifion  is,  that  it  refers,  is  I  underftand 
it,  to  that  grand  divifion  of  things  contain- 
ed in  die  Categories,  or  Predicaments,  (the 
dodhine  of  which  I  hold  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  philofophy,)  into  Jubflance  and 
accident  i  for  although  the  categories  are 
ten  in  number,  the  nine  laft  are  all  acci- 
dents *,  that  is,  things  which  have  no  fe- 

dp.  90.  lias  gtreii  us  anocker  divifion,  more  fuited  to  the 
capadty  of  tbke  for  whom  he  wrote  thst  booki  viz.  into 
mu»^  vffif  drtkJet  and  canjun^ien  s  but  i  prefer  that 
'which  he  has  given  in  his  phnofophical  work>  fuch  at 
his  book  of  Interpretation  undoubtedly  is ;  efpecially  as 
it  is  fopp^^ted  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  who  certainly 
xaeant  to  give  a'  general  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpcech, 
•vrithout  reference  to  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  fuch 
as  logic  Crr  dialedic. 

•  The  Greek  word  for  accidents ^  viz.  n;/*CiCj»xor«,  dc» 
notes  this  their  nature  better  than  the  Latin  word  which 
we  have  adc^ted.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  ufc  acckUnt 
here  in  its  moft  general  fignification,  denoting  every  qua- 
lity or  property  of  any  thing,  whether  ejfentlat^  or  what 
Is  commonly  called  accidental,  that  is  contingent;  in 
Aort*  whatever  is  inherent  in  another  thmg,  without 
which  it  cannot  cxift ;  and  in  this  large  fcnfe,  the  Greek 
word  tfv/tCfCmf^  is  alfo  ufed. 

.  parate 
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Ch.  3.  parate  cxiftence  by  thcmfelvcsj  but  exift 
in  other  things ;   whereas  fubflance,  the 
firft  of  the  Categories,  has  fuch  a  pre-emi- 
nence of  exiflencc,  that  it  exifts  by  itfelf, 
independent    of   other   things.      Now    a 
noun  is  a  word  expreflivc  of  the  thing 
exifting  in  this  laft  manner,  fuch  as,  a  man, 
or  a  horfe,  or  what  the  mind  confiders  as 
exifting  in  this  manner,  though  it  really 
do  not  fb  exift,   as  Ihall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained.    The  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
underftand  to  denote  every  accident  of  any 
kind  belonging  to  fubftance ;  whatever,  in 
fliort,  can  be  predicated  of  any  fubftance 
as  a  property  or  accident,  whether  it  be 
quality,  quantity,  adlion,  orfufiering,  re- 
lation, or  connedlion  with  any  thing  clfe. 
This  divifion,  I  think,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  fufficiently  comprehenfive,   and  to 
exhauft  the  fubjeft.     For  every  thing  in 
nature  is  either  fub/iance^  or  fbme  quality, 
energy,   paftion,  or  relation  of  ftibftance, 
that   is,    in  one  word,    accident  of  fub- 
ftance ;   or,  if  any  one  diflike  that  word, 
on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  he  may  call 
it,  with  Mr  Harris,  attribute  of  fubftance. 
It  comprehends  alfo  mind,  and  all  its  e- 

nergieg 
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nergies  and  afFedHons  of  whatever  kind  *,  Ch,  3. 

This  defcription  of  the  verb  may  appear 
too  general ;  but  if  we  want  to  make  it 
more  particular,  we  may  confult  Ariftotle's 
book  of  Categories,  where  we  find  all  the 
ieveral  kinds  of  accidents^  being  ranged,  as  I 
ifaid,   into  nine  clafles,   fuch  as  quantity, 

quality, 

*  This  'defcription  of  the  noun  and  verb,  appears  to 
'  be  dilFcrcnt  from  that  which  is  given  by  Plato  in  the  So^ 
pbiftay  p.  183.  edit.  Ficini,  where  he  fays.  That  a 
vtrh  is  a  word  ezprefllng  allion^  and  a  nottn  a  word  de- 
noting the  aSor*  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  common  no- 
tion of  thofc  two  grammatical  terms  ;  and  it  will  coin- 
cide widi  my  notion*  if  by  aClion  is  underllood,  not  only 
aftnal  energy,  but  the  quality,  faculty,  pr  power,  by 
which  any  thing  energifes ;  and  if  by  agent  we  underftand 
the  fttbjcft  in  which  that  faculty  or  power  refides.  That 
in  this  -way  Ammonius  underftood  Plato,  is  evident  from 
his  commentary  upon  Ariftotlc's  book  of  Interpretation, 
fol.  33. ;  and  as  it  fo  pcrfcftly  coincides  with  my  notion 
upon  this  fubjeA,  I  will  give  the  wordi  of  it.  '£x«vof  ^«* 
.  (meaning  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus)  ro  I^im  itifjmiM  putw  Ami 

MiCmv  n»rta%9iMfffjttv9Tf)  aairtp  ra  fifuau  rut  f vaxoAvSwirrcfv,  rttr'Wi,  r«y 
iv««px«)^<"  T«JC  i^latf,  fuftMfUiTec  mi.  Aojrtv  If,  tav  «|  ifjifotv,  t5t« 
^fUKTcc  xxl  rw  flKfAecrof  cvyxitfawt,  £(  at  nxtl  uvrttf  ita  rt  rnw,  juu 

T«  MO/MB  uu  TO  fifix  &«!  Tt^fuvo^'  Thus,  accordiug  to  the  o« 
pinidn  of  this  excellent  commentator,  it  was  the  dodtrine 
both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  that  the  parts  of  fpeech 
were  two,  the  yfoun  and  the  verb;  the  firft  denoting 
•  iubftances,  the  other  the  properties  of  fubftances  :  and 
iodeed  (here  can  nothing  exlft  in  nature^  but  t/tJ/jgt, 

and 


* 
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Ch.  3,  quality,  relation,  doing,  filtering,  &c.  ac- 
curately defcribed  and  explained,  An^ong 
thefe,  the  two  laft  I  mentioned,  viz.  doing 
and  fuflering,  or,  as  they  may  be  exprefled^ 
action  and  paflion,  fb  far  as  they  rekte  to 
the  mind  of  the  Speaker,  are  to  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  in  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage; becauie  all  fpeech  whatever,  be- 
fides  what  it  may  exprefs  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  does  of  neceflity  expreis 
icffiote  energy,  paflion,  difpolition,  or,  as 
I  would  chufe  to  call  it  by  one  word,  af- 
fe£liony  of  the  mind  of  the  fpcaker :  for  it 
denotes  his  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fbnie 
other  paflion  ;  or  it  commimicates  his 
prayers,  wiflies,  commands,  or  volition 
of  any  kind;  or  it  fimply  declares  the 
judgement  of  his  mind  concerning  any 
thing,  that  is,  affirms  or  denies.  As 
.  therefore  the  expreflion  of  thefe  accidents 
or  attributes  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  are 


and  their  qualities.  So  that  whatever  more  parts  of 
fpeech  we  make,  they  can  oaly  be  fubdiyifioos  of  the 
members  of  this  grand  dtvifioa ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  twa 
heads,  all  the  other  fix  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  common* 
I J  reckoned,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  it  without  an^ 
draining  or  difficulty. 

ef]^tial 
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cflential  to  fpeech,  I  would  chufe  to  fepa-  Ch,  3^ 
rate  them  from  other  accidents^  which 
may  be  exprefled  or  not  by  Ipeech,  and  to 
confider  them  by  themlelves,  calling  them 
the  affefHons  of  the  fpeakers  mind^  and 
leaving  to  the  accidents  of  fubftance  the 
common  name  of  accidents.  We  may 
therefore  fay,  that  every  word  exprefles 
fubftance,  or  accident,  or  the  affedlions 
of  the  min.d  of  the  fpeaken  The  firft 
is  what  I  call  a  noutiy  the  other  two  are 
verbs. 

Thefe  three  arc  fometimes  exprefled  fe-* 
parately  by  diftincfl  words,  fometimes  two 
of  them  together,  fometimes  all  three. 
When  the  fubftance  is  exprefled  feparately, 
it  makes,  what  is  commonly  called,  a 
fubftantive  noun  ;  when  the  accident  is 
exprefled  feparately,  it  is  a  prepofition, 
adjedlive,  or  conjunction,  which,  accor- 
ding to  my  notion,  are  to  be  ranked  under 
the  verb  ;  and  if  any  affeftion  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  be  feparately  exprefled,  it  is 
either  an  interjedlion,  or  a  fpecies  of  verb 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubftantive 
verb,  fuch  as  ejfe  in  Latin,  or  to  be  in  En- 
glifh,  which  denotes  no  more  than  the  af- 
fection of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  either 

Vol.  IL  E  affirming^ 
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Cht  3f  affirming  J  that  is,  aflerting  that  the  thmg 
isy  or  commanding^  P^^yi^g^  or  '^^P^^^Sy 
that  it  Jlmdd  be.  But  of  this  verb  more 
hereafter. 

In  thefe  inftances,  the  three  things 
I  mentioned  are  exprefled  feparately :  but 
as,  in  nature,  all  things  are  mixed  with  all; 
fo,  in  fpeech,  the  expreffion  of  them  is  often 
jilfo  mixed.  Thus  the  fubflance  and  acci- 
dent are  frequently  exprefled  by  the  fame 
word ;  as  fenex  in  Latin,  and  child  in  En- 
glifh ;  the  firft  of  which  denotes  an  animal 
of  our  fpecieg,  with  the  quality  of  being 
old ;  the  other  exprefles  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  but  with  the  oppofite  quality  of 
being  young.  They  participate  therefore 
of  the  nature  both  of  the  noun  and  verb  j 
but  as  fubflance  is  by  its  nature  more  ex- 
cellent than  any  quality  or  attribute,  it 
predominates  in  the  appellation,  and  they 
are  both  called  nouns.  That  part  of  fpeech 
too  commonly  called  an  adjeflive^  joins  the 
accident  with  the  fubflance,  fiich  as  the 
words  good^  ill^  and  the  like ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  fuch  \70rds  the  expref^ 
fion  of  the  fubflance  is  indefinite  or  un- 
afcertained,  fo  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  fubflance  whatfoeyer;  whereas,  in  the 

firft- 
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firft-mentioned  inftances,  the  fubftance  is  Ch.  3. 
defimte  or  determined.  The  quality  there* 
fore  predominates  in  the  adjedlive.  For  this 
reaibn  I  tkink  it  is  improperly  ranged  im- 
der  the  noun,  and  ought  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  verb  ;  as  fhall  be  afterwards  more  par* 
ticularly  explained :  and  I  lay  the  fame  of 
the  participle.  Accident,  and  the  affedlion  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  are  joined  toge- 
ther in  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  thlt  are  com- 
monly called  'uerbs  ;  as  in  the  expreflion^  / 
run^  where  the  word  run  expreffes  not  only 
the  adtion  of  running,  but  the  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  affirming  that 
a<flion  to  exift.  This  is,  I  believe,  thd  ex- 
pref&on  of  the  verb  in  all  languages.  But 
in  the  learned  languages  all  the  three  are 
exprefled,  as  in  the  Latin  word  curro^  by 
which  the  fubftance  is  exprefled  that  runs, 
the  adlion  of  that  fubftance,  and  the  energy 
of  the  mind  affirming  it  to  exift^  *. 

Thus  we  fee  that  thefe  three  things  are 

•  The  expreflion  of  the  energy  of  the  mmd  in  vcrbi, 
is  much  fuller  and  more  accurate  in  Greek.  Thus  r^^ 
affirms  the  action,  rf%x}  commands  it,  rptxotM*  wifhes  it, 
and  the  fubjuodiTe  mood  exprelTes  tbat  the  aAion  is  not 
(implj  and  abfoldtely  affirmed,  but  in  dependence  up* 
on  ibmething  elfe, 

£  2  exprefled 
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ph.  3.  exprefled  either  feparatcly  or  together;  and 
if  together,  either  in  pairs,  as  fubftance 
and  accident  together,  or  accident  a:nd 
the  affedtion  of  the  fpeaker's  mind  j .  or  all 
three  together,  as  in  the  inftances  laft 
mentioned. 


CHAP.        IV. 

Of  the  nouHj   and  its  threefold  divifion ;  and 
the  fuhdvvifion  of  the  lafi  kind  of  it. 

Ch.  4.  T  TAving  thus  given  a  general  account 
JLJL  of  this  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech 
into  noun  and  verb,  I  come  now  to  ex- 
plain each  of  them  more  particularly,  be- 
ginning with  the  noun^  And  as  I  have 
taken  this  divifion  from  the  Categories ;  fb, 
in  explaining  it,  I  will  follow  the  dodrine 
of  thofe  higheft  genera,  a&  laid  down- by 
Ariftotle ;  and  in  this  way  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  a  fatisfaiSory  philofophical  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  language,  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  nature  of  things,  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  reprefentation. 
•  A  noun,  as  I  have  faid,  is  a  name  for 
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aiul^lance;  that  is,  as  Ariftotle  has  de-  Ch.4. 
fined  it,   a  thing  which  exifts  by  itfelf, 
and  not  in  any  thing  elfe.     Of  fubftanccj 
he  diftingniihes  two  kinds.     One  is  the 
particular  ot  individual  fubftance ;  fuch  as 
Peter,  John,   thife  or  that  horfe,  and  all 
fuch  natural  fubftances ;  and  likewife  all 
artificial  fobftances,  ftich  as  this  or  that 
houfe  or  fhip ;  in  fhort  all  fubftances  of 
whatever  kind,  immaterial  as  well  as  ma- 
terial.     This  kind  of   fubftance   neither 
exifts  in  atoy  (ubje^  (which  is  common  to 
all  fubftances),  nor  is  predicated  of  any 
fvbyeA ;  and  it  is,  in  his  language,  called  the 
J&y?  or  primary  JiAftance  * ;  becauie,  in  the  oi> 
dcr  of  our  perceptions,  fuch  fubftances  are 
firil,  and  the  ideas  of  all  other  fubftances 
arc  derived  from  them.     The  name  which 
exprefles  this  fubftance  is  called,  in  the 
common  language  of  grammarians,  a  pro^ 
per  name ;  but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  and  according  to  the 
dodrine  of  Ariftotle,  we  may  call  it  a  pri- 
mary name  or  noun  f.    The  fecond  kind  of 

fubftances, 

•  Ariftot.  Cat  eg.  cap.  5. 

t  QQintilian  tells  us,  lih,  i.  cap.  4.  that  tomt  Latin 
grammariaas  gave  the  name  of  no$iien  on! j  to  proper 

names ; 
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Ch.4.  fubftances^  according  to  Ariftotle,  ar« 
ideas  of  fubftances,  which  we  form  by 
abftradion  from  individual  ftjbftances, 
fuch  as  the  idea  of  a  man,  a  horfe,  or 
the  like ;  and  of  this  kind  are  not  only 
the  loweft  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  the  two  in- 
ftances  mentioned,  but  alfo  the  higher 
genera,  fuch  as  animal,  body,  and  the  Uke. 
The  words  by  which  this  kind  of  fubftancc 
is  denoted,  are  commonly  called  appellative 
nouns  ;  but,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  adopt 
Ariftotle's  language,  may  be  called  fecon- 
dary  nouns. 

:  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  the  nature  of 
things  goes,  in  the  divifion  of  fubftances. 
But  the  human  mind,  for  the  purpofes  of 
life,  as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  fcience,  has 
created  artificial  fubftances,  to  which  it 
has  given  names  ;  and  thefe  make  a  third 
kind  of  nouns,  commonly  called  ahJiroB 
nouns.  The  things  denoted  by  fuch 
nouns  are  accidents,  which  the  mind  abf- 


siames ;  diftinguifhing  the  appellatives  by  the  name  of  vo^ 
cabuium,  or  afpellatio.  And  in  this  manner  likewife  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Halicarnaffian,  in  his  treatife  of  compotitioo, 
fe(f.  2.  informs  us,  that  fome  Greek  grammarians  fpfdce, 
diftinguifhing  ow/Mi  that  is  a  proper  name^  from  irfoffwyof>M, 
an  appellative  noun. 

traifls 
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tracb  from  the  fubftances  in  which  they  Ch.  4. 
are  inherent ;   and  by  making  them  a  fe- 
parate  objedl  of  its  contemplation,  beftows 
upon  them  a  kind  of  feparate  exiflence, 
which  they  have  not  from  nature.     Of  this 
kind  are   the   words   blacknefsy    ivhitcnejsy 
goodnefs^    nvifdom^    and    the    like,    which 
(landing  for  ideas  that  are  confidered  by 
the  mind  as  fubftances,  have  not  only  all 
the  form  of  lubftantive   nouns,    but  are 
made  thie  fubjedls  of  propofitions,  and  of 
predication,   as  much   as   real  fubftances. 
Thus  we  fay  whitenefs  is  a  colour,  juft  as 
we  fay  man  is  an  animal ;  and  we  fay 
goodnefs  is  amiable,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  fay  that  any  individual  is  fo.    This 
will  be  further  evident,  if  we  compare  this 
kind  of  noun  with  the  adjedlive  or  verb, 
from  which,    according  to  the    common 
ufe  of  language,  it  is  derived  ;   for  the  ad- 
jective or  verb  neceflarily  implies  the  idea 
of  fbme  fiibftance  in  which  it  is  inherent, 
nor  does  the  mind  conceive  it  without  fuch 
fubftance.   '  Thus,   when  good  fimply   is 
named,  we  are  not  fatisfied,  but  we  afk, 
what  is  it  that  is  good  ?  but  we  fpeak  and 
argue   about  goodnefs^   without  inquiring, 
or  fo   much  as  thinking,  about  any  fub- 
ftance 


r 
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Ch.  4.  fiance  to  which  it  belongs.  This  noun^ 
as  I  have  faid,  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  an  abjlraii  nounj  though  the 
fecond  kind  of  noun  is  likewife  the  name 
of  an  abftradt  idea  ;  but  as  it  appears  to 
be,  and  truly  is,  a  greater  power  of  ab- 
ftradlion  to  feparate  the  quality  from  the 
fubftance,  than  the  general  fubftance  from 
the  particular,  it  is  therefore  called,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  an  abftrafl  noun. 

Of  this  third  kind  of  noun  there  are 
fome  fpeciefes  which  deferve  particular 
notice.  And  firft,  there  is  one  of  them 
made  by  joining  the  article  to  the  infini- 
tive of  a  verb  ;  for  the  nature  of  this 
mood  being  to  denote  the  adiion  of  the 
verb  fimply,  with  the  addition  only  of 
time,  but  without  any  expreflion,  cither  of 
perfon,  or  of  the  affedlion  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  by  the  article  being  prefixed  it 
becomes  a  noun,  having  all  the  variety  of 
cafes  which  nouns  have,  and  being  like 
them  made  the  fubje<3:  of  predication^  For 
TO  ^fOLTreif  in  Greek,  is  as  much  a  noun  as 
^/>a^ic,  (though  the  laft  only  be  called  a 
verbal  noun),  with  this  difference,  that  9r/)a^c 
cxprefTes  the  adlion  of  the  verb,  without 

the 
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the  circumftance  of  time  ;  whereas  to  Ch.  ^ 
vfurrw  exprefles  that  the  a<5lion  now  exifts, 
as  T#  TfJidi  that  it  did  exift  in  fome  former 
time.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  expreffion, 
that  by  it  we  can  denote,  not  only  the  fimple 
adion,  which  is  done  by  the  verbal  noun, 
but  alfo  the  time  of  the  adlion  *.  In  Eng- 
liih  we  do  this,  not  by  the  infinitive  on- 
ly, but  by  the  partfciple  alfo  ;  for  we  fay, 
both,  To  do  good  is  commendable,  and.  The 
doing  good  is  commendable ;  we  lay.  The 
having  done  good  gives  pleafnre  upon  reflec- 
tion, and.  To  have  done  goodj  &c. 

Another  fpecies  of  this  noun  is  form- 
ed by  joining  the  article  to  the  adjec- 
tive in  the  neuter  gender ;  as  when  they 
lay  in  Greek,  t«  %axw,  or  ro  iyaiey.  By  this 
manner  of  expreffion  the  adjedlive  no 
longer  denotes  a  quality  concrete^  or  in- 
herent in  a  fubjedl,  but  a  quality  abftraSi  ; 
with  fome  difierence  however  betwixt  it 
and  the  abftradl  noun ;  for  xaxxec  is  not 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  to  kolkoy,  as  fhall 


*  It  is  on  account  of  this  kind  of  noon  that  I  have 
not  pat  into  my  definition  of  noan,  what  Ariftotle  has 
added»  ktw  xf^***  naittoui  time. 

VoL.n.  F  be 


i 
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Ch.  4.  be  fliewn  afterwards.  This  idiom  too  we 
have  in  Englifh  ;  for  we  fay  the  good^  and 
the  fair.  In  the  fame  way  the  Greeks 
form  noims  of  their  participles,  as  the 
T^  r^tx^Y,  and  the  ro  noNv.  We  have  the  fame 
form  of  a  noun  in  Englifh ;  for  we  fay, 
the  runnings  and  the  doing :  but  the  mean- 
ing is  different ;  for  in  Englifh  it  denotes, 
^s  I  have  already  obferved,  the  aftion  of 

the  verb  j   whereas,  in  Greek,  it  fignifies 
the  agent. 

All  thefe  three  kinds  of  nouns  I  call  by 
the  cpmmon  name  di  fuhjiantwes^  diflin- 
guifhing  the  firft  and  fecond  by  the  names 
of  primary  and  fecondary  fubflantives,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubflancea 
they  exprefs.  The  lafl  may  be  called  ideal 
pr  fiBitious  fubflantives,  being  entirely  of 
the  mind's  gwn  creation ;  but  I  chufe  to 
call  them  by^  their  common  name  of  abf^ 
tra(i  fiQum, 


CHAP, 


A*      ■ 
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CHAP.        V. 

Of  prtmouns.-^^The  tucefftty  of  inventing 
them. — The  nature  and  different  kinds  of 
them. 


\ 


AL  L  the  objeAs  of  hlimaii  knowledge,  Ch*  jf * 
and  conicquently  of  difcourfe,  are 
either  generals  or  particulars.  The  know- 
ledge of  generals,  as  I  have  already  had 
occaHon  to  obferve,  is  by  far  the  more  va- 
luable knowledge,  as  by  it  we  know  even 
individuals  ;  for  wc  know  nothing  of  Pe- 
ter, James,  or  John,  by  hearing  them 
named,  or  even  by  feeing  them,  unlefs 
we  know  the  fpecies  to  which  they  belong. 
But  the  knowledge  of  individuals  is  alfo 
abfolutely  ncceflary  for  human  life,  and 
in  common  life  the  greateft  part  of  our 
coaverfation    is    concerning    individuals^  "• 

Now  the  number  of  individuals  is  infinite, 
^t  Icaft  with  refpeft  to  our  capacities  ;  yet 
the  purpofes  of  life  Require,  that  in  the  4 

life  of  fpeech  they  fliould  be  fingled  out, 
and  difUnguifhed  one  from  another.    Here 

Fa  id 
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Ch.  5.  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the  in- 
ventors of  language  had  to  ftniggle  with  : 
let  us  fee  how  they  got  over  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  proper  names 
for  the  feveral  individuals,  will  fcrve  to 
dillinguifli  them.  But,  in  the  jirjl  place, 
it  is  impoffible  that  all  the  individuals 
which  may  be  the  fubjedl  of  difcourfe, 
fhould  have  particular  names,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  known  to  the  fpeakers  and  hearers ; 
even  the  perfons  who  have  occafion  to  con- 
verfe  together  may  not  know  one  another's 
names,  a^/y,  Suppofe  that  the  fubjedls  of 
the  converfation  have  all  names^  and  that 
thofe  names  are  known  to  the  parties,  the 
fame  name  may  be  common  to  feveral  in- 
dividuals, and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  that 
every  individual  fliould  have  a  different 
name  ;  there  muft  therefore  be  fome  way 
of  marking,  that  the  name  ufed  by  the 
fpeaker  is  the  name  of  the  individual 
whom  the  hearer  knows,  and  of  no  other. 
And  lajily^  Suppofe  this  difficulty  got  o- 
ver,  and  that  the  parties  were  agreed  a- 
bout  the  name,  as  applicable  to  the  fame 
individual  known  to  them  both,  it  would 
be  tedious,  and  a  great  incumbrance  to  the 
difcourfe,  if  the  name  was  to  be  repeated 

as 
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as  often  as  the  obje^  was  mtiitioned ;  and  Ch.  5. 
accordingly  we  obferve  it  as  a  defedl  in  the 
language  of  children,  that  inflead  of  ufing 
the  pronoun  /,  they  name  themlelves  *. 

Names  therefore  will  not  folve  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  fome  other  way  mufl  be  de- 
vifcd.  The  only  way  that  feems  pofhble 
is,  to  divide  the  fubjedls  of  converfation 
into  certain  clafTes. ,  But  into  what  clafles  ? 
The  common  divifion  into  fpeciefes,  by 
which  the  infinity  of  things  is  limited  and 
circumfcribed,  will  not  fervc  the  purpofe ; 
for  the  thing  here  to  be  done,  is  to  dif- 
tinguiih  the  individuals  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
ciefts,  not  the  fpeciefes  themfelves.  We 
muft  therefi3re  try  fome  other  way  of 
clailing  the  fubjeifb  of  difcourfe;  and 
fuppofe  we  fhould  divide  them  into  iiich 
as  are  prefent  during  the  difcourfe,  and 
fuch  as  are  not.  The  divifion  is  fu£E- 
ciently  comprehenfive ;  for  every  fubjedl 
of  converfation  muft  either  be  prefent  or 
not  prefent.  But  I  doubt  it  will  not  ferve 
the  purpofe  neither.  The  objects  prefent 
indeed  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  fpeak- 
cr  to  the  hearer ;  but  we  are  inquiring  at 
prefent  how  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Smith  in  his  Diflertation 
6d  Li;c  tormacion  of  Languages* 

by 
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Ch,  5.  by  wotds,  not  by  figns  or  g^ftures*  Now 
though  the  diftindlion  in  general,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  marked  by  words  betwixt  objeda 
prefent  and  objects  not  prefent,  how  are  the 
feveral  particular  obje(5b  prefent  or  abfent, 
to  be  diftinguiflied  from  one  another  ?  for 
there  may  be  many  objedls  prefent  during 
the  converfation,  and  the  number  of  thofe 
that  are  not  prefent  is  without  bounds. 

But  this  divifion,  though  it  do  not  folve 
the  difficulty,    leads   to    another  diftinc- 
tion  that  may  perhaps  do  the  bufinefe  :  for 
of  the   fubjedls  of  converfation   prefent, 
there  are  two  which  muft  neceflarily  be 
prefent,  and  which,  by  their  natures,  are 
limited  and  determined;  I  mean  the  fpeak- 
er,  and  the  hearer,  or  the  pcrfon  to  whom 
the  difcourfe  is  addrefled.    And  every  fub- 
jedl  of  difcourfe  muft  of  neceffity  be  either 
the  fpeaker,  the  hearer,  or  fome  third  ob- 
ject different  from  both.     Here  then  is  an- 
other divifion,   equally   comprehenfive  as 
the  former  :  let  us  try  whether  it  will  noc 
an£wer  the  purpofe  better. 

If  either  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  be  the  fub- 
je<5t  of  the  difcourfe,  there  is  no  more  ada 
but  to  invent  two  words  to  defign  and  diftin- 
guiflx  them  from  one  another*    And  thefe 

words^ 
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words  are  called  pronouns.  The  one  ftand-  Ch.  5, 
ing  for  the  fpeaker  is  called  a  pronoun  of 
the  Jirft  per/on ;  and  the  other,  which  ftands 
for  the  hearer,  or  perfon  addreffed,  is  faid 
to  be  a  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon.  But 
what  fliall  we  do  with  the  third  fubjedls  of 
converfation,  ftich  as  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ?  How  are  they  to  be  mark- 
ed by  words  ?  Here  again  a  difficulty 
meets  us  :  let  us  try  what  can  be  done  to 
get  over  it. 

The  objeifls  of  this  third  kind  are  either 
prefent,  or  they  are  not  prefent.  If  pre- 
fent,  and  that  there  is  but  one  of  them, 
the  buiinefs  is  eafy ;  for  we  have  no  more 
ado  but  to  invent  a  word,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  to  denote  this  third  fubjedl  of  con- 
verfation, which  is  prefent,  and  then  we 
have  three  pronouns,  one  of  the  firft  per- 
fon, one  of  the  fecond,  and  one  of  the 
third.  And  accordingly,  in  all  the  regu- 
lar languages,  there  is  a  pronoun  of  this 
third  order,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  dcmonfiratvue  pro-' 
noun ;  iiich  as  hie  in  Latin,  vtoc  in  Greek, 
and  this  in  Engliih :  and  if  there  be  more 
of  thofe  objedls  prefent,  which  are  made 
the  iiibje£b  of  difcourfe,  they  are  es^prefT- 

ed 
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Ch.  5.  ed  by  the  pliiral  of  this  laft  pronoiin,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  there  are  more 
fpeakers  or  more  hearers,  they  are  ex* 
prefled  by  the  plural  of  the  two  pronouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon.  But  if  it  be 
further  neceflary,  among  the  feveral  fub- 
jeds  of  difcourle  prefent  of  the  third  kind, 
to  diftinguifh  and  feparate  one  from  the 
reft,  that  can  be  done  in  words  by  the 
name  only,  or  by  defcription.  And  thm 
much  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjeAs  of  dif^ 
courfe  prefent. 

But  what  Ihall  we  fay  to  die  infinite 
number  of  objedb  not  prefent,  which  may 
be  the  fubjcdte  of  difcourfe  ?  How  arc  they 
to  be  fingled  out,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  conveyed  to  the  hearer  ?  And  if  wc 
reflect  a  little,  we  mufl  be  convinced,  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  without  reference  to 
fbme  previous  knowledge  which  the  hearer 
has  of  this  objeft ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  him  to 
know  nothing  at  all  of  it,  neither  the  name^ 
nor  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  any 
circumflance  at  all  concerning  it,  by  which 
k  may  be  known  and  diftinguiflied  from 
other  objedls,  it  is  impoilible  that  any 
knowledge  at  all  can  be  conveyed  of  it  to 
fuch  a  man,  otherwife  than  by  his  fenles, 

that 
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that  is,  by  producing,  the  objed:  to  iuixL  Gh.  5. 
But  fuppoie  the  objedt  had  been  mendon- 
ed  hc&K  in  the  difcourfe,  and  that  in  this 
way  he  has  come  to  the  knowkc^  of  it, 
any  word  marking  a  reference  to  the  ob« 
jed  before  mentioned,  and  denoting  diat 
it  k  the  fame  vith  the  objedt  now  men* 
tioned,  will  be  ibfficient  to  iingle  out  and 
di^lmguifh  that  objedl  from  others.  And 
here  ive  have  another  pronoun  of  the  third: 
peribn,  which  ferves  to  diftinguiih  fub- 
jeds  of  die  converikdon  that  are  not  pre- 
fsaL  Of  this  kind  are  tr  and  i/iiCp  in  Lattn^ 
»T9(  and  o^m  in  Greek,  i/,  Jbe^  Jhe^  or 
that^  inEngliih. 

The  bufinefs  of  pronouns,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  chiefly  to  diftingiiifli  indivi- 
duals. Prifcian  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make 
it  their  only  bufinefs  ^  ;  and  certainly  the 
pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  periba 
are  only  apfdicable  to  individuals,  as  like-* 
wife  that  of  the  third  perfon,  if  the  objedt 
be  prefent ;  but  if  it  be  not  prefent,  the 
pronoun  may  apply  either  to  individuals 
or  generals,  according  as  the  one  or  other 

*  PttmofDen  eft  part  crattonU  que  pro  nomine  pro« 
prlo  unhifcojofque  accipitnr.    Prifiian,  M.  12. 

Vol.  II.  G  happens 
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Ch,  5.  happens  to  be  the  fubjciSl  of-  difcourfe. 
The  pronoun  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ranked  under  the  noun ;  for  it  ftands  foe 
the  noun,  as  the  name  imports,  and  al- 
ways denotes  a  iubilance  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other :  but  it  exprefles  fomething  more ; 
for  the  pronoiins  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
perfon  mark  a  re£;rence  to  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer.  When  I  ufe  the  pronoun  /,  it  is 
die  fame  as  if  I  faid.  This  man  here  xvho 
Jpeaks  to  you ;  ahd  when  I  uie  thouj  it  is 
tixc  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid,  This  man  here 
to  ivhdm  I  /peak.  The  demonftrative  pro- 
noun of  the  third  perfon,  refers  alfo  to  an 
objedl  prefent,  but  difierent  from  either 
fpeaker  or  hearer ;  and  when  I  ufe  it,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid.  This  oljeR 
nvhich  is  here  prefent :  for  all  thofe  three 
kinds  of  pronouns  agree  in  this,  that  they 
all  refer  to  an  objeft  prefent  *•  But  the 
other  pronouns  of  the  third  peribn  always 

refer, 

*  TIiis  I  hold  to  be  the  reafon  wfaf  one  of  them  is 
fome times  ufed  for  the  other  :  for»  vtx  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, the  dermonftrativc  pronoun  irof  or  l^t  of  the  third 
perfon  is  often  ufed  for  the  pronoun  of  the  firft ;  and 
then  the  fpeaker  talks  of  hinafelf  in  the  third  perfon,  jn 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  if  he  faid,  ThU  per/an 
here  <who  /peaks  to  y<tu»    Mr  Harris  has  given  an  example 

of 
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refer,  not  to  objedls  then  known  for  the  Ch.  5: 
firft  time,  but  to  fuch  as  the  hearer  had 
bcbn  informed  of  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  converfation  ;  fo  that  they  always  de- 
note objedls  recognifedy  or  known  the  fe- 
cond  time  *.     All  nouns  whatfoever,  and 
indeed  all  words,  luppofe  in  the  hearer  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  denoted 
by  them,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  in- 
telligible.    But  the  difference  betwixt  pro- 
nouns and  other  nouns  is,  that  the  pro- 
nouns ftippofe  the  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jed,    cither  from  its    being    prefent,    or 
from  its  having  been  before  mentioned, 
but  not  any  other  kind  of  previous  know- 
ledge. 

As  my  intention  is  not  to  write  a  gram- 
mar, but  only  to  obferve  what  is  curious, 
philofophical,  and  of  moft  difficult  inven- 
tion in  language,  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
more  particulars  on  the  fubjedl  of  pro-, 
nouns,  nor  explain  all  the  different  kinds. 

of  the  Latins  ufiog  iBeir  bic  in  the  fame  way,  from  that 
line  of  Tiballus, 

Quod  fi  militibns  parces»  erit  hic  quoqne  miles. 

Hermes,  fag.  36. 

*  Tif  $untf0i  yfwtnf.    See  Htrmes,  fag*  ^3. 

G2  of 
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Ch,  y*  of  them.  Mr  Harris  has  very  properly 
divided  them  into  prxpoiitive  and  lub* 
jundlive^  according  to  their  order  in  the 
jTentence  }  and  he  has,  with  his  ufual  ac* 
curacy  and  elegance,  explained  the  nature 
of  that  fubjun<£tive  pronoun  commonly 
called  the  relative^  fuch  as  qta  in  Latin, 
nvbo  or  ivhich  in  Englifh.  And  I  think  it 
is  not  improperly  called  the  relative  by 
viSkj  of  eminence,  becaufe  it  marks  not 
only  that  relation  which  all  the  pronouns 
of  the-  third  perfon,  except  the  demon- 
ftrative,  have  to  the  objedl  mentioned  be- 
fore, but  alio  the  relation  that  it  has  with 
the  fyntax  or  conftrudlion  of  the  fpeech, 
which  it  joins  together,  and  as  Mr  Har- 
ris exprefles  it,  renders  more  compact  *. 

From  this  account  of  the  pronoun,  the 

following  definition  of  it  may  be  cxtrad- 

ed :   A  pronoun  is  a  nvord  denoting  a  fuln 

Jlancey  not  dire^ly^  but  by  reference  either  to 

fomething  prefenty  or  fomething  mentioned  in 

the  preceding  part  of  the  difcourfe. 

,  Before  I  conclude  this  chapter^  I  muft 

obferve,  that  this  part  of  fpeech  is  fo  ne* 

cefTary,  that  the  molt  baii>arous  langua^ 

•  Hcnnesy  pag.  79. 

ges 
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ge&  have  it^  €ven  the  Huron^  as  I  have  Ch.  5* 
obferved.  Thofe  favagcs  indeed  have  not 
the  power  of  abftradtion  -  fo  much  as  to 
form  a  feparate  idea  of  it,  and  expre($  it 
by  a  diftindt  word ;  but  they  always  throw 
it  in  with  the  fignification  of  other  words^ 
particularly  of  the  verb :  and  yet  even  fo 
exfNreiled,  it  ihows  that  they  have  been 
fo  &T  philofophefs^  as  to  make  in  fbme 
fon  the  analyfis  above  mentioned  of  the 
fubjefts  of  difcourfe,  into  the  fpeaker,  the 
hearer,  and  fome  third  perfon  or  thing* 
But  neceffity  will  make  philofophers  even 
of  favages. 


CHAP.        VI. 
Of  the  article^  and  the  various  ufes  of  it* 

THis  part  of  fpeech  very  well  deferves  Ch,  6, 
a  chapter  by  itfelf;  for,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  it  is  of  as  fiibtle  i^^cula- 
tjoa  as  perhaps  any  thing  belonging  to 
language,  particularly  as  it  is  ufed  vh. 
Greek,  It  is  not  a  *  neceflary  part  of 
ipeech,  for  it  is  very  feldom  ufed  by  Ho- 
mer 
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Ch,6.  met* J  and  it  is  not  at  all  ufed  in  the 
moft  antient  dialedt  of  Greek  that  is 
preferved  to  us,  I  mean  the  Latin.  And 
in  the  Ionic  dialecSl  it  is  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately,  either  as  an  article  or  a  relative 
pronoun.  The  appropriating  of  it  there- 
fore, for  the  purpofe  of  an  article,  as  is 
,  done  by  all  the  Attic  writers,  a{^pears  to 
be  a  refinement  of  the  language  •  in  later 
times.  But  wherein  this  refinement  con- 
fifts,  has  not,  I  think,  hitherto  been  fiiffi- 
^iently  explained,  nor  any  fatisfyihg  ac- 
count given  of  certain  ufes  of  it. 

The  Stoics,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Prifcian  f ,  reckoned  the  article  among  the 
pronouns;  and  both Apollonius  andThe- 
odorus  Gaza  (peak  of  it  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun, diflinguiflied  onlyfrom  the  common 
relative  by  its  pofition  in  the  difcourfe ; 
and  therefore  they  call  the  one  the  prapo-- 
fttive  article^  and  the  other  iht  fubjun&ive  %* 
But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fliew,  that  its  of- 
fice  is  different  from  that  of  a  pronoun  of 

*  0,.  i,  ro,  IS  frequently  ufed  by  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
relative  i^^  *,  7,  but  very  feldom  as  an  article. 

f  Lib.  I.  pag.  574,     See  alio  Hermes^  pag,  74. 

\  *Tw9T9XTom  x(u  ifpormxTtxm  i^9fov«    Sec  HtrmeSf  fag,  78k 

any 
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any  kind,  and  that  it  defervcs  very  well  Ch.  6. 
to  be  ranked  by  itielf  among  the  parts  of 
fpeedu 

.  All  the  words  of  a  language  are  either 
the  names  of  individual  things,  or  gene- 
ral terms ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of 
grammarians,  either  proper  names  or  ap- 
pellatives. The  article  in  Greek  is  applied 
to  both ;  for  they  fay  0  SwxfaTuc,  as  well  as 
•  tuif€07ro^.  But  they  muft  be  both  the  name 
of  fubftances  of  one  kind  or  another ;  for 
the  ufe  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
noun, is  to  fingle  out  and  diflingviifh  fiib- 
ftances  from  one  another,  though  it  does 
it,  as  I  fhall  Ihew,  in  a  different  manner. 
We  will  begin  with  confidering  it  as  ap- 
pHed  to  proper  names. 

The  api^cation  of  it  in  this  way,  may 
appear,  at  firft  fight,  altogether  unnecef- 
fary ;  for  a  thing  feems  to  be  fufficiently 
defined  and  diflinguifhed,  by  being  mark- 
ed by  a  name.  And  accordingly,  Mr 
Harris  thinks,  that  the  article  added 
to  the  name  of  Socrates  is  a  mere  pleonafm, 
or  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  perhaps 
to  difUnguifh  fexes  *.   And  it  would  be  fb, 

•  Hermes^  ft^g^  2t6. 

if 
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Ch.6.  if  there  had  ziever  had  been  but  one  $cn 
crates  in  tke  world :  for  then  k  would 
have  been  as  unneceflary^  and  as  u]£g^-« 
ficant  a  pleonaihx,  to  add  the  article  to  So- 
crates, ^  to  add  it  to  the  pronouns  of  the 
&ft  and  iecocid  perfon,  which  point  out 
particular  perfbns  that  cannot  poflibly  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  But  we  all 
know,  that  among  the  Greeks^  asw^  as 
among  us,  the  fame  nan^e  was  common  to 
many  individuals ;  nor  indeed  is  it  pot- 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  that  ther« 
Ihould  be  a  ieparate  name  for  every  indi- 
vidual. And  in  diis  very  inftance;  there 
have  been  more  of  the  name  of  Soo^tes 
than  one;  and  particularly,  as  I  remem- 
ber, there  is  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorianof 
^at  name ;  and,  ei^en  while  Socrates  H- 
ved,  there  was  another  Socrates,  who  is 
introduced  in  one  of  PlatOB  dialogues, 
and  diftinguiihcd  by  the  name  of  Socrates 
younger.  How  then  is  this  Socrates  to  be 
diftinguiihed  from  any  other  ?  It  is,  I  fay, 
by  the  addition  of  the  article  j  and  that  m 
two  different  ways. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  the  name  was  naes« 
tioned  before  in  the  difcourfe  or  writing, 
the  article  denotes  a  reference  to  that  for- 
mer 
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mar  ftikiE^li ;  and  k  is  the  fame  as  if  we  Ch*  6. 
&id,  th^  bef^e^mentumed  Socrates  *  ;  fo 
^m  tlkd  ardele  iii^  in  this  way,  denotes 
an  ek%^  of  fec&nd  or  repeated  know-^ 
ledge'f.  And  in  this  ufe  of  it,  it  com^ 
▼cry  near  to  Ae  relative  pronoun,  or  Jub^ 
junfHve  artitte^  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Gredc  grammaiians.  Ahd  the^e  are  only 
two"  difierencefr  betwixt  thetn :  frji^  The 
poiideh  sh  the  difcourfe,  the  article  beings 
always  ^refiied  to  die  noun,  from  whaice 
it  is  ealted  the  prap^fitive  article^  but  tb& 
other  futjoined  to  it.  ^dfy^  The  relative 
conaet^  i3ie '  difcourfe,  and  makes  one 
fentence  of  two,  which  the  article  does 
net. 

But  iecondly.  The  article  is  applied  to 
Socrates,  even  though  he  be  mentioned  for 
the  firft  time.    What  is  the  meaning  of  it 


19  the  ftjic  of  Qor  dt eds»  in  which  the  greateft 
accuracy  cxf  expreffion  is  obferved ;  for  thoagh  the  name 
be  ever  fo  often  mentioned,  it  is  always  with  the  addi- 
tion, the  faid,  the  forefaid^  or  the  ahwe^metrthned*  This 
tedipRH  r^eUMKIt  wlu^  clogs  and  incumb^  the  ftyJe 
of  oar  writs  fo  mnch,  would  be  faved,  if  we  ufed  the  ar« 
tide  in  the  way  the  Greeks  do,  and  the  ftyle  would  be  aj 
weH  CDone^ted  at  it  b,  withoot  fuch  goutj  JMiti^  to  ufe 
an  QipceffiflD  of  my  I.iOrd  Shaftfravy's. 

Vol.  II.  H  in 
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Ch.  6.  in  filch  a  cafe  ?  Is  it  lidt  there  ^t  leaft  a 
mere  pleonafm  ?  I  iay  not ;  and  that  it,  ha$. 
ftill  a  reference  to  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  hearer  or  reader ;  not  that  iiideed 
which  he  has  learned  from  the  preceding 
difcourfe,  but  that  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  had  before  s  for  who  knows  not 
Socrates  the  great  philofopher?  The  ar- 
ticle therefore  is  added  to  Socrates,  to 
matk  his  being  generally  known ;  and  in 
this  viray,  added  even  to  a  general  name, 
it  will  point  out  a  particular  perfon. 
Thus,  0  voinffic  denotes  Homer,  h  ftfraf  De- 
mofthenes ;  and  added  to  a  much  more 
general  name  than  any  of  thefe,  viz«  «r* 
fi/>(»T0c,  it  denotes  the  pubUc  executioner  in 
Athens  ** 

But  fuppofe  the  name  liever  mentioned 
before,  and  fuppofe  it  like  wife  not  to  be 
the  name  of  any  famous  perfon  generaUy 
known,  then  I  fay  the  addition  of  the  Ar- 
ticle would  be  altogether  improper :  and 
accordingly  it  is  never  ufed  ;  for  they  fay, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  XoaMKHc  (for  example)  rk  *«- 

By  this  ufe  of  the  article  it  is  clearly  dif^ 
tinguiflied  from  the   relative,    which    it 

*  Set  HtrmeSf  pag.  223. 

feems 
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feems  otherwlie  fo  much  to  reftmble ;  for  Ch.  6^ 
the  relative  is  never  uicd  in  that  ienle. 
But  it  would  ieem  at  firfl:  fight,  that  when 
it  refers  only  to  the  former  mention  of  the 
perfon  or  thing,  it  might  be  iupplied  by 
fuch  pronouns  as  iroc  and  tKetroc  in  Greek, 
hie  and  iiU  in  Latin,  tinj  and  that  in  £ng^ 
lifh.  But  all  thefe  exprefs  fbmething  differ- 
ent; for  with  refpedt  to  the  demonftra- 
dve  pronouns,  iro^,  bic^  and  thisy  they 
exprefs  the  thing  with  particular  empha- 
fis,  and  point  it  out  as  it  were  with  the 
finger.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Virgil  men- 
tions Aiiguftus  Caefar,  in  that  fine  com-* 
pliment  he  pays  him  in  the  6th  JSncid^ 

Hie  vir^  hie  e^i  tibi  quern  promitti  Jepim 

audis^ 
Auguftm  Otfiiry^  2)hiim  genus. ^ 

And  in  the  fame  way  we  fay  in  Englifh, 
This  is  the  man  who  is  dedined  to  fave  a 
flate,  or  to  do  any  other  great  thing.  As  to 
the  other  pronouns  above  mentioned,  Uefw, 
ilky  and  that^  they  mark  reference  indeed ; 
but  in  contradiflindlion  to  the  demon- 
ffarattve  pronoims  juft  now  mentioned,  vr^c 
and  bic  j  for  they  denote  that  the  objeift  is 
not  confidered  as  prefent,   or  under  the 

Ha  cyQ 
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Ch.  t.  eyt  of  die  hesp^er^  as  it  is  re{>re£biited 
when  th/e  pther  pronouns  are  ufpd.  A3  to 
«ur9c  in  Greek,  is  in  l^adn^  and  he  in  £ng- 
lifh,  they  are  ufed  by  themfelves^  with- 
out hieing  joined  to  any  name,  which  the 
article  neyer  is  * ;  and  they  refer  only  to 
^an  object  fortncrly  mentioned,  but  never 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  hear^,  odier 
than  what  he  ha$  got  from  the  difcourfe^ 
Ab  to  at^roc,  when  it  is  u^  in  the  fenfe  of 
the  Latin  1^^  the  difference  betwixt  it 
s^d  the  article  is  manifeft. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  perfbn  is 
more  diftinguifhed  by  his  country,  his  pro- 
feilion,  or  any  other  quality,  than  by  his 
name.  In  that  cafe  the  article  is  added  to 
the  adjedtive  denoting  the  quality,  and  not 
to  the  name ;  as  ^AvokKol&foc  0  KUfntouoc,  Tfvfm 

i  yfaf^uoLTtKo^,  ^dCfMioc  i  rfU  vranwra^   *|*,    whcrt 

*  The  article  incLced  is  not  alwajs  prefixed  to  the 
name,  but  fometimes  follows  it,  but  never  at  any  great 
'didance ;  whereas  the  pronouns  I  have  mentioned^  inn^^ 
//,  and  hf  may  be  at  a  very  great  diftancc  from  t&t  name 
to  which  they  refer. 

f  Mr  Harris^  pag.  331.  very  properly  pbferves  the 
difference  that  there  is  oetwixt  adding  the  article  to  the 
proper  name,  and  to  the  adjective  or  participle  fubjoin- 
ed,  in  the  inftance  which  he  gives,  i  nfnxcjMtMf  yntfomnmfx**^ 

irtfm^n,  and  0  y\tf».wvwfX!*^^  DroXf^iof  \r»i*^  or  latbcr  llnktf*MiK 

it 


^ 
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it  may  &em  that  the  article  is  jpined  to  Ch.6. 
the  a4Je^Te  or  participle,  contrary  to  the 
rule  we  have  kid  down;  But  it  b  truly 
joined,  to  the  noun,  only  with  the  addition 
of  an  ejathet.  And  £o  much  for  the  ufe  of 
the  article  when  it  is  joined  with  a  proper 
name.  ^' 

The  article,  when  prefixed  to  general 
names,  fuch  as  aa^fu^o^,  is  of  more  various 
ufe,  and  therefore  mull  be  more  accuj:ate<» 
ly  oonfidered.  For  that  purpofe  let  us  exa- 
mine what  afif^roc  by  itfelf,  without  the 
article,  fignifies.  And  I  fay  it  denotes  any 
fingle  individual  of  the  ^ecies,  without 
diftindlion  or  difcrimination ;  and  there- 
fore the  logicians  tell  us,  that  in  propo-* 
fitions  it  b  the  fame  with  rk  a^ifQ^roc    Thus 

aiifUTo^  iu  Xivxtfc    b    the    &me  as    rU  ix^wroQ  i^t 

Mux«c>  being  both  particular  propofitions, 
not  univerfal  *.  In  like  manner  the  plural 
of  the  word,  without  the  article,  denotes  fe- 
veral  individuab  of  the  fpecies,  but  likewife 
without  any  diilanfiton  or  difcrimination  ; 
fo  that  as .  w^fwnf  b  the  fame  with  tH  or- 
6/»fi»^K,  ififfufw  is  the  fame  with  twk  ififuwou 

V 

*  See  Ariftotfe  m^l/vwMVf  and  his  commenutor 
Atnmoniiis,  pag.  70.  and  S9.  See  alfo  Philoponus't 
cc^mcBtary  opoa  the  firji  ^mrfytici,  pag.  7. 

Wc 
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Ch.  6.  Wc  are  next  to  confider  the  alteratioii 
that  the  addition  of  the  article  makes. 
What  do  I  mean  when  I  {ay  o  wBfor^c,  or  in 
Englifh  the  man?  My  aniwer  is,  that  it 
is  in  this  ufe  likewife  of  the  nature  of  a  re- 
lative. And  firft,  it  refers  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge which  the  hearer  had  by  the  perfbn  be- 
ing mentioned  before;  fbtliat  0  avifuwoc,  or  the 
tnauy  is  the  aforeiaid  man ;  and  it  aVS/xuToi  or 
fhe  men^  are  the  aforefaid  men.  And  in  this 
way  we  talk  of  a  man  or  men  without 
naming  them ;  and  even  though  they 
have  not  been  named  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  difcourfe,  but  only  fb  defcribed  as 
that  it  may  be  known  what  man  or  men 
are  meant.  Or  fecondly,  in  this  expreA 
fion  the  article  may  have  the  fame  refer- 
ence to  common  knowledge  or  notoriety 
as  when  it  is  applied  to  a  proper  name^  as 
in  the  inftance  above  given  of  b  arifuiroc  for 
the  common  executioner  in  Athens ;  and 
in  our  ordinary  way  of  fpealdng  we  fay, 
the  city  J  the  rivers  that  is,  the  city  or  ri- 
-ver  well  known  to  the  hearer ;  for  that  is 
what  is  chiefly  defigned  by  this  kind  of 
expreflion,  not  the  dignity  or  excellence  of 
the  objedl :  for  we  fpeak  fo  of  the  city  we 
Jive  in,  or  the  river  near  us,  however  iq- 

coniiderable 
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co9&k¥aUe  that  city  or  river  may  be.  It  Ch.  i 
is  true  indeed  that  the  notoriety  may ,  in 
many  <9de&,  arife  from  the  dignity  or  ex- 
ceUmcCy  as  in  theioftances  above  men- 
tionied,.^  tbc  poet  and  the  aratot ;  but  it 
is  the  knowl^ge  of  the  hearer,  fixnn 
whaiev^  caufe  it  proceeds,  that  makes  this 
uie.of  die  article  proper* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  article  being 
prefixed  to  the  general  term  «^6/)4>«'0(,  makes 
a  pwticuiar  term  of.  it,  denoting  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpecies.  But  fuppofe  I  have 
a  nund  to  prcfcrve  die  generality  of  the 
w<H:d,  and  to  denote  by  it  the  Ipecies  it- 
felf,,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  ufe  of  the 
word  by  itielf,  without  the  article,  expref- 
ies  only,  as  we  have  feen,  fome  indefinite  in- 
dividi^l  of  the,:Qpccies ;  and  with  the  ar- 
ticle, it  exprefTes  ftiU  an  individual,  but 
definite.  Is.  there  then  no  other  way  of 
denoting  the  fpecies,  but  by  a  circumlo- 
cution, fuch  as  Ta  «S»c  yv  «r8/»6xTv,  the  Jpecici 
of  man?  There  is  in  the  Greek  language^ 
and  it  is  by  the  ufe  of  the  article,  for 
•  oAfmni  in  Greek,  denotes  the  fpecies  as 
tTvell  as. the  individual,  as  in  this  propofi- 
rion^  •  iAfwtoi  wTi  Ctfir#    And  this  will  hold 

though 
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Ch.  6.  though  the  ipecies  b<(  mentioixed  for  tki 
firfltmie. 

That  fuch  is  the  fa^,  cannot  he  denied ; 
but  how  is  it  CO  foe  reconciled  with^my  no- 
tion of  the  article's  being  9,  relative-word^ 
referring  to  fbme  j^pievious  knowled^ctf 
die  fubjedt )  My  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  as 
much  relative  in  this  inftance,  as  when  it 
is  prefixed  to  Socrates,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual wdl  known  :  for  it  refers  to  a 
knowledge  which  mull  be  much  more  ge^ 
fieral  than  that  of  any  individual  of  the 
ipecies,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  fpcr 
cies  itfelf,  which  every  body  is  flippoied 
to  know ;  whereas  there  are  but  few  in- 
dividuals of  any  fpecies  that  are  generally 
known. 

"  But  how  can  the  fame  article  denote 
both  the  fpecies  and  the  individual  of  the 
fpecies  ?  My  anlwer  is,  that  there  is  an 
ambiguity  no  doubt  in  the  expreilion,  con- 
fidercd  fimply  by  itfelf ;  but  it  muft  be 
apparent  from  the  context,  whether  the 
J)erfon  is  fpeaking  hiftorically  of  Bn  indi- 
vidual man,  or  philofophically  of  the  fpe- 
cies. But  there  is  no  impropriety  at  all 
that  the  fame  expreffion  of  individuality 
ihould  be  applied  both  to  the  fpecies  and 

the 
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the  indiTidual  of  the  fpeciies.  On  the  con-  Ch.  6* 
trary,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety. 
If  ^  fpecies  had  been  joined  with  any 
trend  denoting  tmmber  or  many  :  for  the 
fpecies  itftlf  is  truly  an  individual  of  the 
kiod,  as  much  as  afty  particular  under  it, 
fend  is  fo  called  by  Ariftotle  *.  And  •  it  is 
not  Qoly  one  it(^lf,  but  it  makes  one  of  thtf 
things  under  it ;  for  things  are  faid  to  be 
om  and  die  fame,  b^aufe  they  are  of  the 
fame  i^tecies* 
This  piulofophicial  tiie,   as  it  may  be 


*  Ariftotle  calls  it  the  afft^  rji  ii^«i,  and  !h  PJato^s  Ian* 
cottage  it  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  manj,  and  Ariilotie  car^ 
tmitfo^  fts  fi9  fyy»  tbat  .when  ror  is  ^dded  to  si 
general  term  fuch  as  iivBftmf,  ft  ro  tuaa\^  oH/uufH^  «x\*  tu 
tMioKu.  'The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  any  word  fucK 
as  ntfr  implymg  4ttifioii  into  parts,  though  It  exprefs 
tlut  aU  thoife  parts  are  comprehended,  ^nd  therefore 
r^ftmtH  iri  «a?oxy,  yct  it  dbcs  not  denote  the  genera!  fimJ 
piv,  orthe  idea  of  thd  tkiog,  ft  trnftaitH  to  xaUkv.  See  //mmofrl 
rtftiffgMmit  fal*  8 1»  Now  if  r«c  «t6^i»ir«f  does  not  exprelt 
this  ant  idea»  and  if  ^V»^"r  fimply  does  not  etprefs  ic 
neither,  as  is  evident  from  this  very  parage  of  Ariftotle, 
it  remains,  that  the  only  proper  eipreflion  for  ic,  is  thd 
^^<nl  term,  tvirft  the  article  in  the  Ungtilar  number^ 
ivhich»  by  iu  nature,  denotes  fingtenefs  or  indii^idnaliryi 
and  therefore  is  applied^  not  only  to  the  individuals  of  fp^i> 
ciefts,  as  we  haxre  (ben,  hut  t»  Mi0/vtf^ihingi,  ittch  sU-tMl 
antients  fnppofed  the  fun  to  be«  And  accordingl/  thejf 
fay  in  Greek  i  Jxiic*    See  AmrA.  foL  78.  uht/ufrd^  , 

VoL«  II«  I  called^ 
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Gh.6.  called,  of  the  article,  ferves  to  explain  an-> 
other  ufe  of  it,  which  has  been  obiervedi 
but. not  accounted  for,  fo  far  as  I  know  j 
which  is^  to  mark  the  fubjedl  of  a  propofir 
tion,  and  thereby  diflinguiih  it  from  the 
predicate  or  attribute.  In  the  firjl  place, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fubjedl  is  not 
always  marked  by  the  article,  but  by  o- 
ther  definitives  *,  fuch  as  ^ac>  all^  or  every 
gne^  and  others  to  be  afterwards  mentionedi 
And  fometimes  the  fubjedt  is  altogether 
without  any  definitive,  as  in  the  propofition 
above  mentioned,  arS/xn^of  wn  kwkc(,  where 
irBfciTTo^  is  the  fubjedt,  but  no  wife  limited 
or  defined. 

•  adfyy  As  the  fubje<5t  has  not  al^^iys  die 
article,  fo  ndther  is  the  predicate  always 
without  it ;  for  Ariftotle  mentions  a  pro- 
pofition, where  both  the  fubjed  and  the 
predicate  have  the  article,  viz.  i  liXoyj?  kan  t# 
dyaiov  f .  This  makes  a  good  deal  of  puzzle 
in  the  cafe,  for  clearing  which  it  is  necef- 

*  I  ufe  this  word  df  Mr  Haitis's^  to  tranflate  the 
Grpek  logical  term  Tftriiopurfioci  which  fignifies  an  ad- 
dition to  the  fubjeA  of  a  propofition^  by  which  the  lati- 
tude or  estent  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  ia  detenoined. 

t  Ariftot.  AnaJ}t.  frier,  lih,  i.  tt  PhilopoUi  eomtiit 
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farjr'  to  explain  a  little  of  the  dddlrine  of  Ch'.  6i 
piopofitions. 

'  In  the  moft  fimple  proportion  there  muft 
neccflkrily  be  fomething  affirmed  or  de-^ 
fuedj  and  fomething  of  nvhtch  it  is  a£nn« 
ed  or  denied.  The  firft  is  called  the  pre^ 
(Ucat€y  or  nvbat  is  predicated^  in  Greek  t* 
xoL-niycfi/fictfcr ;  the  Other  is  called  the  fuhjeB^ 
70  irexetfLifov*  Kow  this  prcdication  can  on- 
ly be  in  two  ways  :  for  either  it  muft  be 
as  die  genus  of  the  fpecies,  as  when  we  fay, 
man  is  an  animal,  where  animal,  the  more 
general  idea,  is  predicated  of  the  lefs  ge- 
neral idea  comprehended  under  it ;  or, 
^fy.  The  accident  is  predicated  of  the  fub-* 
jeA  in  which  it  is  inherent,  as  when  we 
fay,  man  is  ivhite,  where  ivhite  is  the  ac- 
cident predicate  of  man  the  fubftancc.*^ 


*  Ammonius,  in  bis  commentary  upon  the  predicaments y 
P^g-  59-  mencioDS  two  other  ways  oF  predicatmg,  which 
he  calls  vtc^  forn  and  x«r«  #u/cCftC«»f ;  but  they  may  be  ca.^ 
filj  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  1  have  mentioned. 
There  are  feme  propofitions  wherein  an  accident  feems  to 
be  predicate  of  an  accident,  as  when  we  fay,  goodnefs  is. 
amiahief  nvsfdom  is  profitable*  But  the  cafe  is,  that  ivif" 
dom  and  goodnefs ^  in  fuch  propofitions,  as  they  have  the 
form  df  nouns,  fo  they  are  confidered  as  expreffing  fub- 
(lances,  in  which  the  accidents  amiable  and  prjDjitable  ar^ 
iuherent. 


la  Thi« 
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(3i,  6.  Thk  is  the  natitfe  of  the  prcdieate.    M  to 
the  fubjeft,  it  is  either  an  individual  or  a 
genial ;  and  if  &  genef  al,  it  has  one  or  o- 
ther  of  the  following  four  definitives,  or 
$rfo<rlicftfffA9t,  two  univerfal,  and  two  parti- 
cular.   The  iiniverfkl  is  either  ajBBnziativei 
which  is  e^tprefled  by  the  word  ^^,  pr  ne- 
gative, denoted  by  the  word  il&;.  The  par- 
ticular definitives  are  in  like  manner  either 
fiifinnative  or  negative  }   the  affinne^tive  is 
t;c,  the  negativp  is  «  t«c,    Oi^,  if  it  has  none 
of  thefe  4efinitives,  it  has  the  article*    Or, 
laflly,    it  has  no  limitation  or  definition 
whatever*    And  this  is  all  the  variety  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.    If 
If  the  lad  is  the  cafe,  w6  have  fecn  already 
that  it  does  not^  denote  the  fpecies,  but 
fbme  undetermined  individual  of  the  fpc- 
cies.     We  have  alfo  feen,    that  ^roc  apifttmc 
denotes  all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  fpecies,  that  is,  ih^  many  \  but 
not  rhc  one^  or  the  fpecies  itfelf.     As  to 
tlie  other  definitives  ^/V,  «Sa;,  and  «  fl-ac,  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  can  denote  tile  fpecies. 
It  therefore  ppmains,  that  when  the  fpecies 
confidered  as  one^  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  pro- 
poGtion,  it  can  only  be  marked  by  the  ar- 
ticle, according  to  the  philofophical  mean- 
ing '^hich  I  have  given  to  it  whep  prefix- 
'  •      ed 
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ed  to  a  i^eneral  term.    And  accoidingly,  Ch.^ 
PhilopcM&oft  lias  obferved,  in  the  paflage  above 
quoted  *,  that  we  can  fay,  «Ve/)a^«^  kffr$  ^wkoc, 
or  Hft^^c  ^an  y/K««^«T/jeu< ;  btit  we  tamiot  {dij^ 

becaufe  fuch  properties  belong  only  to  cer- 
tain individuals  of  the  fpecies,  not  to  the 
fpecies  itfelf. 

And  thus  it  is  fliewn  in  what  cafes,  and 
for  what  reafon,  the  fubjedl  of  a  propofition 
is  marked  by  the  article.  But  it  remain* 
to  be  inquired  how  this  comes  to  be  a  dif^ 
tinguilhing  mark,  and  why  the  predicate 
of  a  propofition  has  it  not  as  well  as  the 
fubjeft ;  why,  e.  g.  do  we  only  fay,  {  ififto^o^ 

Im  tfittr,    but  not,  0  iy^ft^fTOQ  isrs  rh  ^aov. 

The  only  one  of  the  definitives  above 
mentioned  that  has  the  leaft  refemblancc 
to  the  article,  is  »ac.     Now  let  us  inquire, 

whether    it   could  be  faid,  ^ac  irifa,7roc  t<rT|  Tar 

i;««F ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
faid,  and  fo  Aiiftotle  has  told  us  f.  And 
the  rcafon  is  plain,  namely,  that  this 
would  be  aiErming  that  every  man  is  e^ 
very  animal.  Now  although  ^ac  afif^c^c^  dif- 
fers, as  I  have  faid,  from  h  drdfcjTro;  in  this, 


*  Ccntm.  in  Jnafyt.  prior,  fol.  7. 
•^  •  f  nW  iffiiyetxf^  a(M!  Amnion.  Cmm,  pat  %\, 
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Gh.  6*  dikt  the  one  etprfefles  all  the  iadividaals  of 
the  fpecies,  whereas  the  other  denotes  the 
fpecies  itfelf  confidered  as  one:  yet  it 
would  be  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fpe-* 
cies  man  is  all  animals,  as  that  every  man 
IS  all  animals  *. 

,  We  cannot  therefore  fay  that  h  a^foir^f 
wrt  'jroLf  ^o)0f,  becaiife  we  cannot. iay  that  ^o^ 
ififQwoK  iffTi  way  ^ator ;  and  for  the  fame  reaibn 
we  cannot  iky  that  o  arifwro^  kn  r«  l^(0op,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  fay  that  the  fpecies  man  is 
the  fpecies  animal ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  die  general  idea  of  man  and  animal 
are  the  fame  :  for  when  we  fay  that  anir 
mal  is  predicated  of  man,  we.  mean  that 
it  is  predicated  in  the  firft  fenfe  I  mention*? 


*  Ammonias,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  book  of  In- 
terprefatLon,  obferves,  that  the  article  has  the  power  oi 
the  univerfal  definitive  ra(,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  article  exprefTes  the  whole  as  one,  but  wac  a))  the 
parts.     I  will  giVe  the  whole  pafHige  :    Km  yap  i  av9ps«^ 

^Zoff  neu  mwHt  iv,  k«u  rat  MOpv^vc  {aov'ro  yttp  apBfcv  rw  iwifun  i^m 
Tw  lucfioJltf  Tr^oaiw^icfiM  vi  fiahnc  o^i9a  irpof  rp  Ttfort  r5  CiCXitt,  iXki,  t» 
jav  «V^f*»  rn  Uifftt  *fovn%ii  rv  luide^ir  wmm/ciyv.  Am  wcu  ri»  fUvetStum. 
iKAcrrp,  Ktu  rftv  aroficn  «vrr«r(rrfti,  xat  yof  o  »Xi«c  Xf^o/uiv  ytai  o  Xenpainf, 
*£worff  ^c  x«i  Iri  rS  vrtpi^tnrof  Taycvrai  rZ-v  ofioo^X"*^*  ^^  ^*'  ^  W^ivt^q 
««:r6i/tfv,  i  0  piritf'     T»  it  wof  rf  wkiBm  rav  v«:*  ovrv  ivaftf§fann^ 

Irom  which  pafTage  it  is  evident,  that  Ammonius's. 
opinion,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  propofitions, 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Philoponus ;  and  indeed  it  appears 
|()  be  the  dodlrine  of  tl^e  whole  Peripatetic  fchool. 
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ed  as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies ;  ahd  the  Ch.  6. 
meamng  of  the  propoiition  is^  that  man 
participates  of  the  general  idea  of  animal. 
The  idea  therefore  of  animal,  is  more  gene- 
ral dian  that  of  man,  which  is  compre- 
hended under  it ;  ib  that  it  is  impoffible 
we  can  affirm  the  whole  genus  animal  of 
man,  any  more  than  we  can  affirm  the 
whole  fpecies  man  of  any  individual.  For 
though  we  can  iay,  Zoi^fonjit  wra  irifu^o^,  wc 
cannot  fay,  ttaxfimc  X9r»  0  Ififoi^c^ ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafbn  we  cannot  fay,  « ipifaTcf  itrn 
roller.  For  in  the  one  cafe  iv^fQwoi  is  the 
predicate,  and  ^^f  in  the  other ;  and  there-* 
fore  if  iAf9»'7roi  cannot  admit  the  article,  it 
is  clear  that  ^or  ''cannot  admit  it  neither. 
And  the  reafon  is  the  fame  fon  both,  name- 
ly, that  as  one  indiyidual  does  not  contain 
the  whole  fjpecies,  fo  neither  does  one  fpe- 
cies contain  the  whole  genus.  In  fhort, 
to  exprefs  it  in  that  way,  would  be  to  con- 
found genus  and  fpecies,  fpecies  and  in<-* 
dividual,  and  to  make  no  diflindion  be- 
twixt what  contains  and  what  is  contained. 
And  thus  I  have^fhewn,  that  the  article  is 
properly  applied  to  the  fubjedl  of  a  propo- 
iiuoa  when  it  denotes  the  fpecies,  but  can^- 

not 
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-Ch.  6.  riot  be  applied  to  the  predicate  in  fuch  pro" 
.  pofitions  as  die  one  i  have  mentsoned. 

But  what  ihall  we  lay  o£  the  propofi* 
tiou  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  jt  ^o»n  hm  r«  «- 
yi^  ?    This  propofition  he  fays  is  difEbrent 

from    the    following,    «   Hm  brr»  uyaA^ ;    fo 

that,  accoiding  to  Ariflotle,  the  addition 
of  the  article  makes  a  difierence  of  the 
ienfCy '  and  therefore  i  ifif^s^ie  kn  rd  ^»o^  is  a 
diiFer enic  {Mropoiitioa  from  0  dpif^^oc  wn  ^^t. 
Thus  mvch  then  is  eftabliihed  by  the  aur 
thorityofAriiiotlc.  Biti:  what  is  die  mean- 
ing of  this  proportion  conceming  pleaiiire? 
fb(r  Ariftotk  has  not  t»ld  us,  but  has  left 
Tis  to  guefs.  Philoponus  his  commenta^ 
tor^  in  the  paflage  above  quptod  *,  thinks 
that  it  is  a  predication  of  the  iirft  kind  a- 
bove  meocioned,  by  which  the  general  is 
predicated  of  the  particular  under  it ;  and 
he  makes  lihfn  to  be  die  genus,  and  iyaitr 
the  fpedes  ;  fo  that  the  propofition  is^  that 
^od  is  a  ipecies  of  pleafure,  as  ipnaa  is  a 
ipecies  of  animal.  But  by  what  rule  does 
he  fo  determine  ?  why  anay  not  «V«*fl'  be 
die  genus^  as  T^iell  as  Hon  ?  i  think  there 
is  nothing  either  in  die  fcnfe,  or  die  ex- 
pccilkia,  to  make  tts  determine  otherwife. 

•  Comm.  in  Anmlyt.  prior,  fag.  8^. 

But 
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Sift  my  opimcMi  is,  that  it  is  not  a  propo-  Ch.  6* 
fidon  o£  that  load ;  but  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  idea  of  pleaiure,  that  is,  the 
inim,  is  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  good,  or 
the  f»  cyatttfr;  lb  that  they  are  only  two 
names  for  the  fame  thing. 

Bcfides  thefe  ufes  of  the  article,  there  is 
another  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
when  I  was  treating  of  nouns,  viz,  that 
of  making  fubftantives  of  adjeftives,  and 
of  certain  parts  of  verbs.  But  of  this  it  is 
necdlels  to  iky  more,  as  the  only  ufe  of 
theardcle,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  mark,  that 
the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  is  ufed  as 
a  nomi,  though  it  have  not  the  form  of  a 
norm ;  fb  that  it  is  truly  not  an  article, 
hut  an  indication  of  a  noun. 

From  what  is  here  faid  of  the  article, 
the  following  definition  of  it  may  be  col- 
ieded.  **  It  is  the  prefix  of  a  •  noun, 
"  denoting  fimply  that  the  noun  to  which 
"  it  is  prefixed,  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
"  was  before  mentioned,  or  is  otherwife 
"  weU  known  V' 

The 


*  I  rank  it,  as  well  as  the  proooon^  under  the  noun ; 
btcanie  it  cannot  be  withont  the  noun,  and  is  trulj  a 
certain  modification  of  the  noun,  though  it  do  not  (land 
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The  great  ufe  of  it  q^ppears  from  what 
has  been  faid.  And. the  want  of  it  muft 
:be:  acknowledged  a  great  defed  in  the 
•Latin  tongue,  efpecially  in  philoibphical 
writing  ;  for  the  Latin,  by  reaibn  of  this 
want,  cannot  diftinguifh  the  unity  of  the 
f^ecies^  from  the  multitude  of  individuals 
under  it,  nor  the  fpecies  itfelf  from  any 
undetermined  individual  of  it* — It  cannot 
diftinguifli  among  individuals,  thofe  that 
are  indefinite  and  unknown,  from  thofe 
that  are  definite  and  known. — It  cannot 
<iiftinguilh  betwixt  the  fubje<?l  and  the  prqdi- 
;Cate  of  a  {wopofition. — It  cannot  fimply  rer 
fer  to  any  objedl,  without  fome  particular 
emphafis.- — And  laltly,  It  cannot  conned 
togedicr  the  fubjefts  of  the  difcourfe,  by  rc- 


.for  the  fiMtHj  as  the  pronoun  docs.  It  exprefTes  s|1fb  the 
accident  of  relation ;  fo  that  it  is  of  thpfc  words  tb^t  have 
a  mixed  fi^ificailon,  and  participate  both  of  ndtin   and 

-  verb.  I  huv^  fald  frefixed  to  a  noun  \  and  this  is  always 
the  cafe,  though  the-  following  noun  be  fometioies  not 

^•exprefTed,  but  un4erflood,  as  in  this  exprefliony  *£xr«f/»  uh 

'Kktop  is  uiiderftood  as  following  the  ficft  article,  and  Sar- 

^  prdon  the  fecond.     I  have  faid  that  ic  Jtmpfy  refers  to 

V  iiHi  is  previoudy  known,  becaufe  in  that  way  it  is  dif- 

t!n,'u  ilied,  as  I  have  obfervcd,  frcm  certain  pfonouns 
v.M.-}  r.!  r  alio,  but  with  a  particular  indication,  or^r* 
*  J.  ^vi,  as  ilic  Greek  grammarians  cxprcfs  it,  • 

f erring 
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&rringthem  one  to  another,  but  leaves  the  Ch.  6.' 
reader  or  hearA:  to  gueis,  whether  they  be 
the  fame  thilt  were  mentioned  before  or  not* 


CHAP.        VII. 

Of  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  En^^ 

THE  learned  grammarian,  if  any  fucH  Ch.  7. 
fhall  deign  to  read  my  work,  may 
perhaps  find  fault  that  I  ihould,  in  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  language  of 
art,  fpend  any  time  upon  languages  that 
have  not  been  formed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  by  grammarians  and  philofb- 
phers,  as  the  Greek  language  undoubted- 
ly was,  but  have  grown  out  of  vulgar  ufe, 
being  mongrel  dialedls,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  better  languages,  from  which  they 
derive  any  thing  good  that  is  in  them: 
But  we  ought  to  confider,  that  fuch  as 
they  arc,  they  are  now  almoft  the  only 
languages  in  which  even  the  learned  write, 
fmcc'the  writing  in  Greek,  which  was  n&J 
ver  much  pradifed  in  the  weftcrn  world, 

K  2  is 
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Ch.  7.  is  now  totirtlj  givc»  oyw,  and  the  \ni^ 
ting  in  Latin  very  much  difu&d^  or 
fo  ufed  that  it  were  better  altogether 
laid  aiide  likewife.  In  fuch  circumftances^ 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  feveral  langua- 
ges of  Europe,  now  almofl  the  only  lan- 
guages in  w^ich  fcience  is  delivered,  fhould 
be  cultivated  and  improved,  as  much  as 
their  Hinted  genius,  and  original  faulty 
conflitution,  will  admit.  And  our  Eng- 
lifh  is,  among  thofe  diale^b,  one  that  I 
think  more  capable  of  improvement  than 
any  other.  Beiides,  th?  perfection  of  fuch 
a  language  as  the  Greek,  is  never  better 
feen  than  when  contrafted  by  the  defeds 
of  lefs  perfedl  languages.  Having  iaid  thus 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  this  chapter, 
I  proceed. 

.  The  ufe  of  the  article  is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  advantage  which  both  the  French  and 
Englifli  have  over  the  Latin  :  An  advan<^ 
tage  which  they  derive  from  their  northern 
anceftors ;  fcM*  the  French,  though  it  be 
for  the  greater  part  corrupted  Latin,  has 
a  great  mi:$ture  in  it  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic }  and  the  Engliih,  we  know,  is  a 
dialedl  of  the  Teutonic  or  German,  the 
parent  of  which  is  the  Gqthic,  a  language, 

a« 
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as  I  have  had  occafion  already  to  obferve,  Ch.  7. 
xnudi  more  perfect  than  the  prefent  Eng<* 
Mi;   and  which^    among    other  things 
bdonging    to    a    perfect    language,    has 
an  ardcle.     But  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  French  and  Englifh  languages  have 
an  advantage   over  the  Greek,    by  ha- 
ving two  articles  in  place  of  one  :    on  the 
contrary,  the  uie  of  the  particles,  a  and 
m  in  Englifh,  and  un  in  French,   com- 
monly called  articles^  is  really  a  defedl  in 
thofe  languages ;  for  they  are  truly  nume^ 
rical  words,  denoting  one^  for  which  the 
French  have  no  other  word  than  this  that 
they  call  an  artiele.     Now  what  occafion  is 
there  for  a  term  of  number  to  denote  an 
indefinite  individual  of  any  fpecies  ?   This 
is  properly  done  in  Greek  by  the  limple 
noun.    Now  fuppofe  any  foreigner,  learn- 
ing to  ipeak  Greek,  fhould  think  proper 
to  add    the  numeral  eV,   and  indead  of 
arJffiMTflc  ihould  fay,  «c  ififiiireK,  would  not 
that  be  reckoned  a  folecifin,  and  a  corrup- 
ti(m  of  the  language  i  Now  this  article^ 
in  French  and  Engliih,  has,  I  am  perflia- 
ded,  arifen  from  fuch  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  a  better  language* 

But  fhould  not  this  article,  if  it  is  to  be 
ufed  at  all,  h^ve  a  plural  ?  For,  as  we  ex- 

prefs 
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Ch.  7.  prefs  aVO/Jw^f  by  "^man/*  why  have  we  not 
a  plural  for  that  article,  to  exprefs  arfl/»«:rw, 
*l>ut  are  obliged  to  fay  limply  men  in  the 
^plural,  and  that  with  no  very  determined 
fignification  ?  For  we  know  not  exadlly 
whether  it  mean  fome  men,  many  men, 
or  mojl  men ;  whereas  the  Greek  dfifxoTrn 
denotes  the  fimple  plurality  of  indefinite 
-individuals  of  that  fpecies.  In  this  parti- 
cular 1  think  the  French  language  is  more 
uniform  and  confident :  for  they  have  a 
plural  for  this  article,  viz.  des ;  and  des 
hommes  in  Trench,  is  precifely  if^faTot  isx 
Greek, 

As  to  the  proper  article  the  in  Englifii, 
and  le  in  French,  let  us  firft,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  we  proceeded  with 
refpecEl  to  the  Greek  article,  confider  the 
application  of  them  to  proper  names.  And 
the  rule  is,  both  in  French  and  Englifli, 
that  they  are  not  applied  to  proper  names, 
unlels  it  be  when  two  or  more  of  the  fame 
name  are  mentioned :  then  we  fay,  in  or- 
<ler  to  diflinguiih  the  one  from  the  other, 
^the  Peter^  e.  g.  that  you  faw,  the  Howard 
that  did  fuch  a  thing  ;  though  this  is  not 
properly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  becaufe 
the  article  is  not  added  to  the  proper  name 
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fomuch  as  to  tbe  per£bh  ib  and  fb  defcri^  Gh.  7: 
bed,  jtift  as  we  add  it  to  an  appellative 
noun,  as  when  we  iay,  the  man  who  did 
fo  or  fo.    Neither  is  it  an.  exception  to  the 
rule  m  French   that  they  ufe  it  in  pro- 
per nanxes^  as  La  Fontaine ;  for  there  it  is  a 
pare  of  the  name,  not  the  article  added 
to  die  name.     But  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  a  whimfical  one  too,  that 
'when  we  give  a  plural  to  thofe  proper 
names,  we  then  add  the  article.    Thus  we 
fxj^tbt  Howards^  or  the  Stewarts ;  and  the 
French  in  like  manner.     It  will  be  faid, 
that  this  is  to  diflinguiih  families  from  one 
anodier.     But  why  not  diftinguifh^  in  the 
-iame  manner,  individuals,  when  there  are 
anore  than  one  of  die  fame  name  ?  why, 
for  example,    fpeaking   of   a    particular 
Howard,  do  not  we  lay,  the  Howard,   (as 
the  Greeks  lay  i  K«iffa/>),  meaning  either  the 
Howard  b^ore  mentioned,  or  a  Howard 
£0  famous  that  every  body  knows  him. 

Another  excieption  to  the  rule,  both  in 
French  and  Englilh,  is,  when  we  fpeak  of 
certain  g^reat  natural  objects,  fuch  as  great 
livers,  or  great  mountains ;  fot  we  fay,  the 
Thames^   the  Seventy  ^  the  Alps^   the  Appen- 

nines ^  &c. ;   and  the  French  do  the  fame : 

and 


go  The  OwGiN  and       fdtktk 

«  * 

:h.  7.  and  alio  when  we  fpeak  eidier  in  French  c* 
Englifh  of  nations^  we  add  the  article ;  for 
we  fay,  t hi  French^  theEngUJh^  IcsFranfois^ 
ks  Anglots.  But  by  a  ffarsuige  -■  caprice  of 
the  Englifh  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
country  thofe  nations  inhabit,  we  drop  the 
article,  and  fay,  France^  Spaitiy  Sec. :  but  the 
French,  in  this^  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  is  more  regular  than  our  language ; 
for  they  fay,  laFrance^  r  E/pagnCy  8cc.  And 
the  Greek  miifl  be  allowed  to  be  more  u- 
niform  and  confiftent  than  either,  as  it  pre- 
fixes the  article  to  all  proper  names,  of  e- 
very  kind,  except  when  they  are  firfl  men* 
tioncd,  and  are  not  of  things  or  perfons 
generally  known.  And  fb  much  for  the 
ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Englifh, 
when  applied  to  proper  names. 

When  applied  to  a  general  word,  it  dif^ 
tinguifhes  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  as 
in  Greek,  by  referring  either  to  the  former 
mention  of  them  in  the  difcourfe,  or  to 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  difcourfe  is  addrefJed,  Hius 
we  fay  the  man,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  man 
before  mentioned ;  we  fay  alfb  the  poet j  and 
the  orator^  referring  to  fbme  famous  poet 
or  orator,  well  known  to  the  hearer,  though 

not 


nocbtfiife  maiitiomed;  wad  we  fay  alfo^  Ch.  7^ 
»  I  obfcrvcd  before^  /Ai?  riv^fr^  aiid  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
mmak^  thcmgli  neither  o£  them  be  con-* 
fiderabfe  or  famous^  but  only  in  the  neigh-^, 
boi»duMd  of  the  parties^  and  fow^  known 
todieflL 

With  Kfpefl  to  the  philoibphical  u&^, 
as  I  call  it,  of  the  article^  for  denoting  the 
fpecks,  the  French  are  regular  and  um-^ 
form ;  for  thej  apply  it  to  all  fubftances^; 
natural  or  artificial,  and  even  to  abftrddt 
nouns.     Thus  with  refpe6t  to  animals^, 
tfeyfay,  P  hommey  lecbevai^  V  ours^  &c,  ;^ 
widi  refpe^  to  vetegabks,    k  bled^   Po^ 
Hvi^  hvigfUy  &c.;  as  to  minerals^  ^^y: 
fay,  r^,  kplombe^  Itfabpetrei  and  fpeak-. 
ing   of    dbe.  dements,    la   lerre^    P  eauy 
r air^  U  fiii*y  and  as  to  artificial  fubllan-> 
ces,  they,  fay,    le  chariot ^   Is  charrucy  la 
Ifouffbli;  and  as  to  abftradl  noims^  they  f^y^ 
hvertuCy  Id  fageffcy  &c. 

In  £n^i&  there  is  a  flrange  variety  in 
this  niacter.  And  in  the  firfl  place,  with 
rdped  to  anknals,  wt  fay^  fpesJdng  of 
the  fpecie^j  thi  limy  the  hqrfe^  the  bear^ 
&t.;  but  wkh  rcfped  to  our  own  fpecies, 
we  always  •  fay  num  fimply ;  as  to;  vege-* 
tahks^  we  &y,  the  jolwe^  the  viiUy.  the  potngr. 

Vol.  II,  L  granate^ 
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Ch.  7.  granatCy  &c.  But  we  commonly  lay  com 
fimply,  and  its  diBPerent  fpeciefes,  fuch  as 
ivh^atj  barley^  and  oats.  I  fay  commonfyy 
for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  language, 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  much  fb&ed  as  of 
the  French ;  and  whoever  will  try  to  re- 
duce it  to  rules,  will  find  veiy  near  as  many 
exceptions  from  as  inftances  of  the  rule. 
As  to  minerals,  I  think  we  always  exprefs 
them  without  the  article;  for  we  fay, 
gold  is  the  heavieft  of  metals^  Jilver  is  more 
difficult  to  be  refined  than  gold^  and  the  like. 
As  to  the  elements,  we  always  lay  earth 
limply ;  for  when  we  fay  the  earthy  we 
mean  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  as  to  the 
words  denoting  the  other  three  elements, 
we  ufe  them  indifcriminately,  eithev  with 
or  without  the  article ;  for  we  fay  air^  or 
the  air^  fire^  or  the  fire^  'water ^  or  the  nva^ 
ter.  As  to  artificial  fubftances,  we  lay, 
the  plough  J  the  compqfs^  the  quadrant  ^  Ipeak^ 
ing  of  the  fpecies ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
monly lay  the  houfe^  the  coat^  unlefs  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  particular  houfe  or  coat.  But 
when  We  exprefs  the  fpecies,  we  common* 
ly  ufe  the  particle  a ;  for  we  lay  a  houfe  is 
a  great  convenience,  a  coat  keeps  one 
warm.    And  laftly,  as  to  abftrad  nouns, 

wc 
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wc  never  uffe  it  at  all :  for,  though  we  Ch.  7. 
fey  the  goodnefs^  the  'wifdom  of  God;  yet 
when  wc  fpeak  of  thofe  qualities  abflraA- 
edly,  without  reference  to  any  fubjetfl  in 
which  they  are  inherent,  we  fay  goodnefs^ 
vnfi/om^  and  the  like ;  although  the  analo- 
gy of  language  require,  that  as  fuch  words 
denote  fufaflances  of  the  mind's  creation, 
and  have  in  every  refpeA  the  form  of 
fubftantive  nouns,  they  fhould  likewift 
have  the  article  prefixed  ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  fo  uniformly  in  Greek. 

Another  philofophical  ufe  of  the  article  is, 

to  diftinguiih  the  fubject  of  a  propofition 

from  the  predicate,  in  the  manner  I  have 

explained.     This  obtains  both  in  French 

and  Engliih.     In  our  tranflation  of  the 

New  Teftament,  we  have  a  remarkable  in- 

flance  of  it,  upon  which  a  very  important 

article  of  faith  depends.     It  is  in  the  be-* 

ginning  of  the  gofpel  of  St  John,  where 

it  is  faid  that  eeoc  wV  0  Aoyoc.  Here,  according 

to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  A»yoc 

is  undoubtedly  the  fubjedl,   and  ©tof  the 

predicate.      And    accordingly    we    have 

tranOated  it,  the  Ward  was  God.     There  is 

atnother  inftance  of  the  fame  corredlnefs  of 

tranilation  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 

L  2  Genejis^ 
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Ch.  7,  Gene/isj  where  it  is  faid  that  God  called 
the  light  day^  md  the  darhififs  night.  Htit 
the  article  added  to  Ught  and  darhefs^  d^ 
Aotes  that  they  ore  the  fub}e6ls  of  the  two 
propoiitions  ^.   But  though  this  he  accon- 

diog 


•  Oor  tranflsitors  bf  tlii  Bible  cemdalj  anderftood 
their  own  language  very  well,  though  they  may  have 
gniftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  as  I  fee  they  have  of- 
ten done  in  tranflating  the  New  Teftament,  As  to  their 
errors  m  tranflating  the  Old,  I  mud  refer  to  llidCe  whoare 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  will  veaum  to  &y«  that  if 
they  had  taken  the  fenie  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Septuagint 
tranflation,  they  would  not  have  erred  fo  often,  I  will 
give  but  one  inftancet  where,  by  notfolldwmg  the  Septua* 
gintt  diey  have  made  unintelligible  a  paflage  in  the 
books  of  Mofes,  containing  a  moft  fublime  dodrine  of 
theology.  It  is  in  the  book  of  Exodus^  th.  iir.  where  God 
appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning  bu(h,  and  being  alked 
by  Moibs  what  hij»  name  was,  **•  God  faid  unto  Mofes.  I 
«*  AM  THAT  I  AM  ;  and  be  faid,  Thus  flialt  thou  fay 
'**  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  I  AM  hath  feat  me  unto 
<*  you.'*  Thefb  words  have  to  me  no  meaning.  But  in 
the  tranflation  of  the  Septaagint,  the  paffiige  run^  thus. 

%Mi  2«'fv  o  eior  iTfU  M&v0f V  Xi}^v— *E>»  mfM  *0*aN   MCI  MSTf,  Wms  t^ms 
roif  vtoif  Ir/iaix,  *0*I1N  uxtraXu  /m  irpo^  tV«c. 

This  way  rendered,  the  paflage  is  not  only  fenfe,  but 
contains  a  moft  fublime  philofophicai  truths  viz.  that 
God  is  the  only  being  who  can  be  faid  properly  to  ^xgfi, 
ilnce  he  only  e:(i(ls  independent ly,  and  all  oth^r  things  have 
their  exigence*  in  him.  For  in  him  tue  Jive,  move,  ttnd 
have  our  heifig.  In  this  fenfe  the  pafiagc  is  upderftood 
'by  Eufebius,  Praf*  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap-  11.  Andfo  in- 
terpreted it  agrees  exa^Iy  with  the  famous  infcription  a* 

bOYC 


^gto«d^  Idwfeaot  ayej?  th|*  ijt  is  the  Ch.7> 
coofiaflt  «feia  Eogliflx  j  f 9r  ^w  gre«t  poet 

Milton,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  a  great 
maftcr  of  Unguage,  in  putting  this  paflfagq 
into  verfe,  has  trahfppied  the  article  *  in 
one  of  the  propofitions,  and  onaitted  it  al- 
together in  the  other.     For  he  has  faid, 

" Light  fhc  daj^;  ^Jjd  Dafknefs  night 

he  nani'd ;" 

by  which,  according  to  the  rule  I  have 
laid  dawn,  we  are  to  imderiland  that  he 
called  the  day  Light ;  and  as  to  the  other 
propoiition,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  to 
make  of  it.  For  it  is  not  the  order  of  the 
words  in  Englifh,  any  more  than .  in 
Greek,  that  fhould  determine  the  fubjedl 
of  the  propofition ;  for  we  may  fay  either 
that  the  light  he  called  Z)^y,  or  Da^  he 
called  the  light.  In  order  therefore  to  fave 
the  credit  of  Milton,  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Dr  Bentley,  and.  to 

bove  the  portal  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  This  infcrip* 
tion  was  a  (ingle  letter,  namely  the  letter  s,  the  name  of 
which  in  Greek  was  m,  which  is  the  fecond  perfon  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  ««^i,  and  fignifies  thou 
arty  being,  as  Plutarch  has  interpreted  it,  the  faluta* 
^ion  of  the  God  by  thofe  who  entered  the  tempk*  See 
Phtarci.  de  «'  afud  Delfb. 

fuppoie 
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Ch.  7«  fuppofe  it  an  error  of  his  amAniienfis,  or 
after  tranfcriber,  and  that  he  truly  gave 

it, 

*'  And  Day  the  Itght^   the  darknefs  Night 
he  nam'd/* 


CHAP.      vm. 

Of  the  genders  and  numbers  of  imms. 

Ch.  8.  T  TAving  thus  treated  of  the  different 
JljL  kinds  of  nouns,  according  to  my 
divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  viz.  the 
liibftantive  noun,  the  pronoun,  and  the 
article,  I  v^rill  now  proceed  to  confider  three 
accidents  common  to  all  nouns,  and  w^hich 
deferve  a  particular  confideration ;  I  mean, 
numbers  J  genders^  and  cq/es. 

And  to  begin  with  number^  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  general  affedlions  of  being  ;  for 
things  being  ftripped  of  all  their  accidents, 
and  all  the  qualities  that  difference  them 
one  from  another,  ftiU  retain  the  diftinc- 

tion  of  one,  two,  or  many  *•  It  was  there- 
fore 

•    This  thought  is  very  elegantly  exprcffed  in  the 
ihird  book  of  the  Hermes,  chap.  4,  pag.  367.  in  thefe 

words. 
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fore  fit  that  this  fo  iiniVcrfal  property  of  CYl  8. 
things  ihould  be  marked  by  fbme  variation 
of  the  word  expreffing  the  thing,  and  not  by 
a  new  word.  And  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  bungling  in  the  barbarous  languages, 
than  their  having  recourfe  to  a  new  word  to 
exprefs  the  difiference  betwixt  the  fingular 
and  plural  of  any  thing.  Even  the  mo-* 
dem  languages  of  Europe,  however  imper- 
fed  in  other  refpedls,'  do  all  exprefs  that  dif- 
tindion  by  a  variation  of  the  fame  word. 

To  exprefs  in  that  way  all  tlie  different 
numbers  of  things,  is  by  nature  impof^ 
fible ;  and  if  it  ffaould  be  attempted,  even 
to  die  length  of  /m,  which  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  hinge  upon  which  our  arithmetic 
turns,  the  word  would  immediately  ap-» 
pear  to  be  greatly  incumbered  and  over- 
loaded. Is  there  then  no  medium  betwixt 
unity  and  multitude  ?  and  nothing  elfe  to  be 
cxprcflfed  by  the  numbers  of  nouns,  but 
Angular  and  plural  ?   There  is  by  nature 


words.  *  **  Bj  feparatiBg  from  the  infinite  indiTiduab 
"  with  which  we  are  furroundedf  thofe  infinite  acci- 
''  dents  bj  which  they  are  all  diverfified,  we  leave  no- 
"  thing;  but  thofe  fimple  and  perfectly  fimilar  units, 
'*  which  being-  combined  make  number,  and  are  the 
fabjeA  of  arithmetic." 
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Ch-  8.  a  medium,  and  that  ia  the  duai^  for  that 
is  aw  paflagc  from  unity  to  muaber.  ir-» 
If  rfy  coofeffedly  is  not  number ;  neitfeer  is 
the  duad  number,  (for  number  is  defined 
to  be  a  multitude  of  monads  *),  but  is  a 
ftcp  towards  number  \  for  thete  is  a  pn>-» 
grefe  in  tbe  principles  of  things,  and  c-* 
▼cry  thing  does  not  arife  from  a  fingle 
principle.  Thus  the  principles  of  body  are 
tht poisU^  xhcliney  Mhdtht  Jkr/aee ;  and  of 
nimxber  the  principies  arc  the  monad  and 
the  duad.  This  was  the  philofo^y  of  the 
Ichool  of  Pythagoras  f.  And  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  knoi^n  to  the  a^rtifts 
who  formed  tiie  Greek  language ;  and  if 
there  were  nothing  clfe  to  convince  me  that 
this  language  was  the  wcMck  of  philofo- 
phcTS,  as  well  as  grammarians,  their  ufe 
of  ^iJie  dual  nnmber  would  be  iufficiei^. 
It  is  true  that  die  Gothic  has  this  number 
Kkewiie,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
Godis  were  philorophers.  But  there  are 
many  other  thiags  in  that  language,  which 
make  it  impoifible,  in  my  opinion,  that  it 

« 

t  Sec  Jamblichus*s  Comm.  on  tjit  arithmetic  of  Ni- 
comachttSt 

iliovild 
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ikoiiki  ^atie  I^g  ^e  invei^tipn  of  a  bar-  Ch.  8. 
baFQus  n%(ion.  /iBd  (herefoi'e  we  mull 
fuppofe  that  thpy  h^ye  learned  to  fpeak 
from.  ^D^e  patioa  ipore  advanc^  in  arts 
and  ^nces;  aad  that  this  nation  was 
the  f^me  YTf^  ^^  £rom  ivhich  the  Creeks 
got  th^f  ^«^g!^g^»  ^p4  ^1  their  other  art? 
sfiid  ici^uc^,  na^i^y  Egypt,  we  have  en- 
deavowed  f o  fihe^qr,  in  ti>e  i^ft  part  of  thi^ 
WOTk,  p.  442.  I 

Ap  ^  gender^  it  is  founded  upon  the 
difti^ui^nL  iof  fences  \  a  dillindlion  not  com- 
JQQQ  jto  all  t|ungs,  like  number,  but  pecu- 
liar to  aaixnais ;  pr  if  we  have  a  mind  tp 
x:any  it  the  greateijk  length,  and  take  in 
tJbe  vegetable,  to  animated  fubflances : 
all  other  things  have  no  fex  :  and  therefore 
gendq:^  are  naturally  divided  into  mafcu" 
line^  feminine  J  and  neuter  j  which  laft,  as 
Dr  Smith  has  very  well  obferved,  is  truly 
a  n^^^on  of  fex  *. 

Accordiag  to  this  diftindlion,  all  words 
denoting  fubftances  inanimate,  fhould  \>e 
of  the  jxeuter  gender.  But  the  artificers 
of  language  have  been  pleafed  to  give  the 
variety  of  mafculine  and  feminine  even 
to  fubftantives  denoting  inanimate  things, 

*  Diflert.  on  thp  formation  of  languages,  pag.  444. 

Vol,  II.  M  from 
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Ch.  S,  from  certain  analogies  and  fimilitudes, 
very  ingenioufly  explained  in  the  Hermes, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

I  Ihall  only  add  further,  on  this  fubjedl, 
that  the  want  of  genders  muft  be  accomit- 
ed  a  very  great  difadvantage  in  any  lan- 
guage. For,  in  the  frfi  place,  it  makes 
the  creation  of  a  new  word,  or  at  leaft 
an  addition  to  the  old  word,  neceflary  to 
exprefs  the  difference  betwixt  the  male  and 
the  female  of  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  Eng- 
lifh,  to  denote  the  female  of  the  wolf  and 
bear  kind,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  a  ^^ 
nvolf  and  a  Jhe^hear^  inftead  of  the  Latin 
lupa  and  urfa  ;  and  in  order  to  denote  the 
female  of  the  horfe  kind,  we  have  been  o^ 
bliged  to  invent  a  word  quite  different, 
Yiz.  mare^  inftead  of  the  Latin  equa  from 
equus.  idly^  The  genders  of  fubftantives, 
and  their  correfpondent  adjedlives,  are  of 
Angular  advantage  in  fyntax,  allowing  a 
variety  of  arrangement  and  compofition, 
which  languages  wixhout  genders  cannot 
poffibly  admit.  And  lajlly^  They  give  a 
variety  to  the  termination  of  thofe  parts 
of  fpeecli,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  learned  languages. 

CHAP. 
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C   H  A  J^.        IX.  J 

Of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  ^ 

THE  cafes  of  noiuis  are  a  matter  of  Ch.  9. 
very  great  art ;  and,  as  I  have  ta- 
ken occafion  to  obferve,  were  probably 
the  laft  thing  invented  in  the  art  of 
language,  and  therefore  may  be  prefumed 
to  have  been  of  moll  difficult  invention. 
And  I  think  they  are  ftill  of  more  difficult 
explanation  than  perhaps  any  other  thing 
in  language.  I  own  I  am  not  fatisfied 
with  any  thing  I  have  feen  on  the  fubje<5l ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reader  will 
be  as  little  fatisfied  with  the  account  I  am 
now  to  give  of  them,  though  he  will  cer*- 
tainly  approve  of  my  attempt  to  cxplaih 
them  from  principles  of  philofbphy,  which, 
though  perhaps  they  may  not  apply  to  the 
ufe  of  language,  are  fuch  as  I  apprehend 
cannot  be  controverted. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  if  any 
number  of  nouns  or  verbs,  of  the  cleareft 
and  mofl  determined  fignification,  were 

M  2  to 
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Ch.  9-  to  be  fet  down  together,  but  without  any 
connedlion  among  them,  they  would  not 
conftitute  fpeech,   becaufe  they  would  not 
make  fenfe,   nor  convey  any  fentiment  of 
the    mind   of    the    fpeaker.      Connedlion 
therefore   is   abfolutely  neceflary  for   the 
purpofe  of  fpeech.     But  how  is  this  con- 
nexion to  be  malted  ?   I  think  only  in 
one  of  three  ways  ;    either  by  words  in- 
vented   for    that    purpofe;    or  by  fome 
change  and  variation  of  the  words  that  are 
to  be  connefted  together;   or  laftly,  by 
the  pofition  or  arrangement  of  the  >^ords. 
The  modem  languages  of  Europe  conne<5l 
their  fpeech  chiefly  by  the  firft  and  laft 
method :  for  they  either  make  the  con- 
nexion by  feparate  words,  fuch  as  prepo- 
fitions ;  or  by  placing  the  words  together 
they  mark  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
one  another.     But  the  learned  languages 
life  chiefly  the  fccond  method ;    and  by 
certain    variations    of    the    word,    com- 
monly known  by  the  ttame  of  infie^ion^ 
mark  its  connexion  with  other  words  in 
the  fentence.     And  when  in  this  way  the 
connexion   betwixt  noun   and   noiin,    or 
noun  and  verb,   or  noun  and  prepofition, 
is  marked  by  a  certain  infledlion  of  the 

noun, 
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ttouii)  that  is  -wbst  is  commonly  called  a  Ch«  9. 

£q/e. 

But  from  what  is  this  variation  or  in- 
fledion  ?   I  fay,  it  is  from  the  noun  itfelf, 
or  that  form  of  k  which  is  commonly  called 
the  nominati*ue  \  which  I  hold  to  be  no  caie» 
becanfe  it  is  not  infledted ;  and  in  this  I 
am  fupported  by  the  audiority  of  Ariftotle, 
who  every  where  fpeaks  of  the  noun^  and 
the  caf€  of  the   noun,   as   quite  diftindk 
things  *.     The  nominative  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  exprefies  the  thing 
limply  and  abfotutely  in  itfelf,   without 
xoaridng  any  connection  or  relation  to  any 
thing  elfe.     For  although  it  cannot  (land 
that  way  in  the  fentence,   but  mud  be 
conneded  one  way  or  another  with  fbme 
other  word ;  that  connedtion  is  not  mark- 
ed by  the  nominative,  but  by  that  other 
word,  which,   befides  its  own  meaning, 
exprefTes  that  connexion.     Thus  homo^  in 
a  Latin  fentence,  fignifics  juft  man ;  but 
it  depends  upon  the  form  of  ibme  other 
word  in  the  fentence,  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  agent  or  patient  of  fome  adtion  ex- 


*  See  Ari(lotle*s  book  lufi  If/jutrma^.  This  too  Is  the  o- 
P'nion  of  Sandius  in  his  Minerva^  t7ho»  in  fupport  of  it, 
quotes  the  authority  of  Artilotle. 

preifed 
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Ch.  9.  preffed  by  a  verb,  or  whether  it  be  in  one 
way  or  another  connedted  with  another 
noun. 

All  cafes  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  exprefs  a  connection  of  one  kind  or  anr 
other,  with  fbme  other  word  in  the  fen- 
tence,  befides  the  principal  thing  denoted 
by  the  noun.  They  are  therefore  con/tgni/t- 
cant  of  conne(5lipn  *,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word,  juft  as  the  verb  is  of  time^  and  are 
among  the  number  of  thofe  words  that 
have  a  mixed  iignification.  But  what  is 
the  connedlion  they  exprefs  ?  for  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  can  exprefs  all  the  manifold 
connefflions  and  dependencies  that  words, 
or  the  things  exprefled  by  them,  have  with 
refpedl  to  one  another.  And  if  the  arti- 
ficers of  language  had  attempted  that, 
they  would  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fufion,  and  overloaded  the  expreffion  of 
their  words,  as  well  as  enlarged  them  to 
an  enormous  fize.  It  was  therefore  only 
the  moft  common  and  neceflary  connec- 
tions that  could  be  exprefled  in  that  way, 
and  thefe  only  the  artifls  who  formed  lan- 
guage have  exprefled. 

But  what  are  thefe  connexions  ?  If  they 

are 
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are  all  to  be  comprehended  under  one  ge-  Ch.  9, 
neral  head,  I  fay  they  belong  to  the  cate* 
gory  of  relation  ;  for  I  mnft  have  recourfe 
again  to  the  Categories,  in  which,  accor- 
ding to  my  notion,  the  firft  principles  of 
all  arts  and  fciences,  and  among  others  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  contained.     It  is 
the  moft  general  of  all  the  categories  ;  for 
it  runs  through  them  all,    and  is,   as  the 
name  given  it  by  Ariftotle  imports,  the 
refped   which    things    have   to   one    an- 
other * :  for  it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
in  the  things  themfelves,  but  in  the  mind, 
which  coniiders  them  together,  and  from 
that  coniideration  forms  the  idea  we  call 
relation.     It  cannot  therefore  fubfifl,  with- 
out two  things  at  leaft,  fo  that  if  any  one 
of  them  ceafes  to  exift,  the  relation  is  at 
an  end.     This  makes  it  neceflary  to  dif- 
tinguiih  carefully  betwixt  the  things  them- 
felves  and   the  relation ;   for   the   things 
may  fubfifl  without  one  another.     Thus 
Sophronifcus  and  Socrates,  confidered  as 
fiibftances,    may  fubfifl  one  without  the 
other ;  but  the  relation  betwixt  them  of 

*  1^  rpo(  Tt  is  tho  name  which  Ariftotle  gives  this  cate* 
gory. 

father 
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Qt.  9.  father  and  £oa  cannot  iub^  without  the 
cxiftencc  of  bo(h. 

But  to  fay  in  general^  that  the  cafes 
denote  relation^  is  not  fuflScieat ;  for  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  relation.  And 
Anunonius  Hermeias,  in  his  Cp»roen- 
tary  upon  Ariftotle's  Categories,  reckon^ 
up  to  the  number  of  eight  of  them  *• 
But  I  will  take  a  divifion  of  them  frpi» 
the  Categories  themfelves,  through  which, 
-as  I  have  faid,  this  category  of  relati<» 
runs,  that  will  I  think  fcrve  my  purpofe 
better.  And  I  take  it  from  the  general 
divifion  of  all  the  categories  into  fubfiarux 
and  accident ;  for  every  diing  exifting,  is 
cither  fubftance,  or  die  accident  of  fub^ 
ftance.  Now,  according  to  this  way  of 
confidering  relations,  they  are  either  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fubftance  to  ac- 
cident, or  of  accident  to  accident. 

Let  us  next  apply  this  divifioa  ^  the 
particular  cafes,  beginning  with  the  geoi- 
tive,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Peripatetic  fchool,  is  the  firft  caie. 
The  expreffion  of  relation  by  it,  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  various,  and  to  run 
though  all  die  three  members  of  the  di- 

vifion 
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viiion  juft  now  given.     For  it  expre{Ies  the  Ch.  9, 
relation  of  fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fiib- 
flance  to  accident,  and  of  accident  to  ac-** 
cident 

To  begin  with  the  firft  :  The  relation  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance  exprefled  by  the  ge- 
nitive, feems  to  me  to  be  of  three  kinds. 
For,  firft.   It  expreffes   the  connection  of 
whole  and  part^  fo  that  the  word  in  the 
genitive  cafe  denotes  the  ivhole^  of  which 
the  other  word  fignifies  a  part.    I  will  take 
my  examples  from  our  Englifti  idiom,  which 
ufcs  the  prepofition  of  for  the  mark  of  the 
genitive.     In  this  fenfe  of  the  cafe,   we 
fay,  a  tree  of  a  foreji^  a  regiment  of  an 
army^  a  man  of  a  country.     Or,  ^ice  verfa^ 
the  word  in  the  genitive  denotes  the  parts^ 
while  the  other  word  fignifies  the  nvhole 
which    is    compofed   of   thofe  parts ;   as 
when  we  fay,  a  foreji  of  oak-^treesy  an  ar^ 
'^y  ^f  fo   ^cmy  regiment 5 y   a  country  of  fo 
many  di/irifls  or  provinces.     And  in  gene- 
ral we  lay  in  Englifli,    the  parts  of  the 
ivhole^  and  the  ivhole  of  the  parts  *.     What 


•  In  Greek  the  cafe  is  varied.  F<Jr  they  fay,  /nfn  or 
ittfOQ  t3  0X11  ;  but  they  fay,  oxo«  rcic  /a fiat.  See  Arijiot. 
Caiig^r*  under  the  category  of  relation. 

Vol.  U.  N  the 
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Ch.  9.  the  reafon  is  of  this  fecmingly  oppofite  re- 
lation being  exprefled  by  the  fame  cafe, 
fliall  be  immediately  explained. 

The  fecond  relation,  betwixt  fubftancc 
and  fubftance,  exprefled  by  the  genitive, 
is  when  the  fubftance  in  that  cafe  has  any 
foffejfton^  property^  or  poiver  of  any  kind 
over  the  other  fubftance.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  land  or  houfe  of  John^  the  fubjefls  of  the 
kingy  the  tenants  of  the  landlord^  the  fervant 
of  the  majier\   &c. 

The  third  relation  exprefled  by  this 
cafe,  betwixt  fubftance  and  fubftance,  is 
when  the  fubftancc  in  the  genitive  is  the 
caufe  efficient  of  the  other  fubftance,  or  that 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fon  of  the  fat  her  ^  the  piBure  of  fuch  a 
painter^  or,  in  general,  the  ivork  of  either  art 
or  nature  *.  I  fay  the  cati/e  efficient ;  for  if 
it  is  the  catife  material^  then  the  expreflion 
is  quite  different,  and  the  matter  is  in  the 
governing  cafe,  while  the  thing  produced 
of  the  matter  is  in  the  genitive.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  ivood  of  the  door^  the  flones  of  the 

*  This  ufe  of  the  genitive,  to  fignify  the  caufe  pro- 
du<Sive  of  any  thing,  is  reckoned  by  the  gramoianaos 
fo  principal  an  ufe  of  this  cafe,  that  it  has  got  its  name 
ffom  it  both  in  Greek  ^nJ  Latin. 
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wallj  and  in  general  the  matter  of  any  Ch.  9. 
thing.  And  the  expreflion  is  the  fame  if 
the  caiife  be  the  formal  caufe^  Thus  we 
fay,  the  idea  or  exemplar  of  a  things  the 
Jhape  or  frame  of  a  things  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  form  of  any  thing.  This  expreflion 
of  the  formal  and  material  caufe^  by  the 
genitive,  falls  under  the  firft  head  of  the 
relation  of  fubftances  to  one  anotlier, 
namely,  that  of  the  part  to  the  nvhole. 
For  the  matter  or  form  of  a  fubflance  is 
part  of  that  fubftance,  every  fubftance 
being  compofed  of  matter  and  form ;  and 
therefore  the  cxpreflSion  reciprocates,  or  is 
convertible,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  njohole  of 
the  part s^  and  the  parts  of  the  nvhole^  and 
of  the  particxdar  examples  given  above ; 
for  we  fay,  a  door  of  ivoody  a  nvall  ofjiones^ 
a  thing  offuch  a  fhape  or  form. 

I  am  now  to  give  the  reafbn  of  this  reci- 
procation, which  I  take  to  be  this.  When 
two  things  are  related,  the  relation  mull 
be  mutual :  if  A  is  related  to  B,  B  muft 
be  related  to  A  ;  for  A  is  to  B  as  B  is  to 
A  in  the  correfpondent  relation.  If  there- 
fore the  relation  of  A  to  B,  is  exprefled  by 
B  being  in  the  genitive  cafe,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  the  correfpondent  relation  of 

N  a  B 
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Ch.  9.  B  to  A  fliould  not  lifcewife  be  exprefTed  by 
A  being  in  the  genitive.  For  as  the  rela- 
tion is  mutual,  there  is  no  reafon  why  one 
of  the  terms  Ihould  be  the  leading  or  go- 
verning word  more  than  the  other.  We 
iay  therefore,  the  father  of  the  fon^  and 
the  fan  of  the.  father^  the  kitig  of  the  fab' 
jeBsy  or  the  fahjeiis  of  the  king.  But  in  all 
fuch  convertible  exprefiions,  each  of  the 
terms  muft  exprefs  the  relation,  otherwifc 
they  will  not  reciprocate.  Thus  we  fay^ 
the  fan  of  the  father^  or  the  father  of  the 
fan^  becaufe  both  the  terms  father  and  ftm 
exprefs  the  relation*  But  let  us  fuppoic 
that  one  of  the  terms  does  not  exprefs  the 
relation :  let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
term  man  inftead  of  fon^  I  can  fay  the  fa^ 
ther  of  the  man ;  but  I  cannot  convert  the 
expreflion,  and  fay  the  man  of  the  father ^ 
becaufe  the  tenns  in  that  expreflion  are  noc 
correlatives  *  5    the  term  man  being  much 


*  Thefe  correlatives  are,  in  the  language  of  Arifiotle, 
called  avrtrpipnra^  wkich  very  welJ  ezpreffes  their  quality 
of  being  convertible.  They  are  fully  explained  by  A- 
rlllotle  in  the  Categories,  more  fully  I  think  than  he 
commonly  explains  any  thing,  in  thofe  books  of  abftrufe 
philofophy,  which  he  djd  not  intend  for  publication ;  and 
if  any  thing  is  wanting,  it  is  fiipplied  by  his  commenu- 
tor  Ammonius. 

more 
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more  general  than  fathir^  and  expreffing  Ch.  9. 
no  relation  at  all. 

It  may  be  afked,  why  we  can  iay  the 
jaihcr  of  a  ntan^  but  not  the  man  of  a  fa^ 
tbir?  And  I  think  a  reaibn  too  can  be 
given  for  this.     When  I  fay  fathery  I  ex- 
prefs  a  rehtion,   namdy  that  of  cauie; 
and  as  the  correfpondent  relation  c^  efieif):, 
is^  as  we  have  feen,  denoted  by  the  genitive 
cafe,  therefore  the  genitive  which  follows^ 
is  naturally  applied  to  expFefs  this  corre- 
fpondent relation ;  whereas,  when  I  nfe 
the  general  term  many  I  denote  no  relation 
at  all^  and  therefore  the  genitive  that  fol- 
bw&is  altogether  ambiguous;  for  it  cannot 
express  a  conefpondent  relation^  as  in  the 
other  cafe^  and  therefore  it  may  expre& 
any   relation   fignified   by   the    genitive, 
fuch  as  that  of  power  or  property ;  fb  that 
it  may  n^an  that  the  man  is  the  property 
of  the  father^  and  then  it  will  be  under** 
ftood  juft  as  if  we  faid,  the  ox  of  the  fa* 
ther.    The  like  reason  may  be  given  why 
we  can  fay,  the  fon  of  a  man^  but  not  the 
tnan  of  a  fon. 

And  to  ihew  that  it  is  the  correlation  of 
terms,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  makes  the 
exprefiion  convertible,  let  us  take  an  in* 

ftance 
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Ch.  9.  ftance  mentioned  before,  viz,  the  houfe  of 
John.  This  expreffion  is  not  convertible, 
becaufe  the  terms  are  not  correlatives,  that 
is,  do  not  exprefs  correfpondent  relations ; 
for  John  exprcfles  no  relation  at  all.  But 
let  John  be  changed  for  a  term  that  has  a 
relation  to  houfe ^  or  any  other  fubjeft  of 
property,  and  let  us  fay  proprietor  in  place 
of  it ;  then  we  can  £ay,  the  houfe  of  the 
proprietor^  or  the  proprietor  of  the  houfe. 

Here  it  may  be  objeAed,  That  houfe  is  a 
general  term,  exprefling  no  relation.  But 
die  anfwer  is,  That  the  article  the  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a  particular  houfe,  which 
is  the  fubjedl  of  property.  And  it  niakes 
the  expreffion  the  fame,  as  if  we  faid  the 
property  of  the  proprietor^  or  the  proprietor 
of  the  property. 

It  is  the#  force  of  the  fame  article  that 
makes  it  proper  to  fay  the  ivood  of  the  door^ 
as  well  as  the  door  of  the  ivood :  for  though 
wood  be  a  general  term,  not  expreffing 
relation ;  yet  by  the  addition  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  by  the  genitive  which  follows, 
it  is  made  to  figiiify  a  particular  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  door ; 
and  the  expreffion  comes  to  the  fame  thing 
as  if  we  faid,  the  matter  of  the  fomi^  or  thi 

form 
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form  of  the  matter ;  for  the  word  door^  with  Ch.  9. 
the  addition  of  the  article,  neceflarily  implies 
a  particular  form,  as  well  as  ivood^  with  thfc 
fame  addition,  implies  a  particular  matter. 

And  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  the 
article  in  this  cafe,  let  us  leave  it  out,  and 
fay  wood  of  door ;  I  deny  that  fuch  exprel^ 
i2on  would  be  proper  to  exprefs  what  is 
denoted  by  the  other,  or  indeed  to  exprefs 
any  thing. 

The  general  rule  therefore  in  all  fuch 
cafes  is,  that  the  leading  or  governing  word 
mull  denote  the  relation,  otherwife  the 
cxpreflion  is  improper,  or  ambiguous; 
and  if  the  phrafe  is  convertible,  then 
the  correfpondent  relation  mufl  be  exprefs 
fed  by  the  other  term  *. 

The  next  relation  expreffed  by  the  geni- 
dve,  is  that  of  accident  and  fuhjiance ;  and 
this  relation  is  the  natural  relation  betwixt 
accident  and  fubftance,  by  which  the  one 
is  inherent  in  the  other  as  its  fubjedl ;  and 


*  I  hope  what  is  here  faid,  'will  folve  the  difficulties 
ftarted  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  ingenious  treatife  aboFo 
quoted,  on  the  Formation  of  Language,  concerning 
the  expreilion  of  the  genitive  ;  and  Ihew,  that  the  reJa* 
tion  exprefled  by  it  is  not  altogether  vague  and  unde- 
fineable,  as  he  feems  to  fuppofe. 

It 
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Ch.  9.  it  is  the  fubftance  that  is  marked  by  the 
genitive.  Thus  we  fay,  the  ivbittnefs  of  a 
fwan^  •  the  bravery  of  a  man^  the  Jkrcenejs  (f 
a  lion.  Such  expreflions  do  hkewife  in  the 
ufe  of  language  reciprocate ;  for  we  fay,  a 
man  of  bravery y  a  lion  of  fiercenefs :  and  the 
reafon  is,  that  man  being  a  fubjedl  in 
which  qualities  are  inherent,  and  bravery 
being  a  quality  which  muft  necefferily  be 
inherent  in  fome  fubftance,  man  and 
bravery  are  confidered  as  correlatives  as 
much  as  fubjedl  and  accident,  of  which 
vrc  fay,  the  fubjefl  of  the  accident ^  as  well 
as  the  accident  of  the  fiibje^. 

The  third  and  laft  expreflion  by  the  ge- 
nitive, is  the  relation  of  accident  to  acci- 
dent, which  is  the  fame  relation  as  that 
juft  now  mentioned,  namely,  the  relation 
of  accident  to  fubftance.  For  the  accident 
in  the  genitive  cafe  is  coniidered  as  a  fub- 
ftance in  which  the  other  is  inherent  as 
an  accident,  fuch  abftraft  nouns  de- 
noting fubftances  of  the  mind's  creation, 
and  being  therefore  accounted  fubftantive 
nouns.  Thus  we  fay,  the  beauty  ofholinefsy 
the  happinefs  of  virtue. 

In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  conflxudlion  of  the  genitive 

vrith 
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with  a  noun.  It  appears  fometimes  to  be  go-  Ch.  9. 
veraed  by  an  adjedlive,  as  in  the  expref- 
fions,  plentu  %nni^  cupidus  gloria.  But  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  adjedlive  ought  to  be  analyfed 
into  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
Thefe  are  a  quality,  and  fome  fubftance 
in  which  that  quality  is  inherent :  for  an 
adjeAive  exprefles  the  quality  concrete ; 
whereas  the  noun  that  is  formed  from 
it  denotes  it  abftradl.  The  expreflion, 
refolved  in  this  way,  fignifies  plenttudo  ^^i- 
ni,  or  ctipido  gloria^  belonging  to  fome 
iiibjedt  The  genitive  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  truly  governed  by  a  noun,  and 
exprefles  the  fubjedl,  of  which  the  noun  is 
the  accident :  for  it  is  an  accident  of  glo- 
ry to  be  defired,  and  of  wine  to  fill  any 
thing. 

And  this  will  accoimt  for  fome  exprcA 
fions  which  have  very  much  puzzled 
granamarians,  fuch  as  that  of  Lucretius, 
'ticc  fum  animi  dubius  ;  for  when  it  is  ana- 
lyfed in  the  manner  juft  now  mentioned, 
it  is  nothing  elfe  than  dubietas  ani?ni  inher 
rent  in  fome  fubftance. 

This  cafe  is  alfo  commonly  thought  by 
the  grammarians  to  be  governed  by  a  verb ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  fuch  inftance% 

Vol.  IL  O  there 
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Ch,  g.  there  is  either  an  ellipfis  of  a  fubftantivc, 
as  when  they  fay  in  Greek  ^sretr  ri  wrv,  or  in 
Englifh,  to  drink  of  the  iviney  the  word  ^t/xjc, 
or  part^  is  underftood  ;  or  elfe  there  is  an 
ellipfis  of  a  prcpofition,  which  I  fee  is  the 
opinion  of  Sanftius  in  his  Minerva,  as 
when  it  is  faid  in  Greek  fn-jioiYirai  Kth,  or  in 
Englilh,  it  is  made  ofjione^  the  prcpofition 
**  is  underftood  in  the  Greek  phrafe,  and 
in  die  Englifh  it  is  expreflfed  *, 

As  to  the  genitive  cafe,  when  it  is  joined 
with  a  prepofition,  it  denotes  no  more  than 
its  conneiftion  with  the  prepofition  ;  for 
the  relation  then  is  not  expreffed  by  the 
cafe,  but  by  the  prepofition. 

The  expreffipn  of  the  dative  is  motion. 
This  is  none  of  the  categories;  becaufe 
all  the  categories  have  a  fixed  and  de- 
termined exiftence  ;  whereas  motion  is 
nothing  but  tranfition  or  paflfage  from  one 
Hate   to   another,    fo   that  it  is  only  thq 

*   The  Latins  Imitate  this  way  of  fpeaking  of  the 
Greeks,  as  in  the  yerfe  of  Virgil  quoted  by  Mr  Harris, 

Implentur  veieru  Bacchic  pinguifque  farina  ; 

,•1  •    »      « 

which  is  a  pnre  Grecifm  ;  for  in  Greek  it  is  yt/&rx«vT-ai 
^'Fw,  where  the  prcporition  iV  or  «.Vo  is  to  he  underftood. 
]f  the  expreiSon  had  been  Latin,  it  would  have  been  ixn* 
flerjnr  vino,  where  the  prepo^lion  ex  or  de  govcrrHng 


the  abiative  is  under fiood. 
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roady  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  to  a  category,  not  Ch.  9; 
h  category  itfelf.  It  is  however  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  categories,  and  runs  through 
fourof  thenij  viz.  Jub^aiicCy  quantity y  qua-* 
iity^  where  ;  and  therefore  is  treated  of  by 
Ariftotle  in  his  book  df  Categories,  by  way 
of  fupplement  or  appendix  to  the  dodh'ine 
of  thofe  higher  genera  * . 

The  motion  expreflcd  by  this  cafe  is  not 
raotioa  in  general,  but  motion  to  the  thing, 
which  is  in  the  dative  cafe.     And  accor- 
dingly  in  Ehglifh  it  is  exprelled  by  idie 
prepofition  td  j  as  when  we  lay,  give  td 
hiniy  go  to  hiniy  come  to  him^  and  the  like. 
As  to  motion  from  the  thing,  it  is  not  ex- 
preffed  by  this  caie,   but  by  a  prepoiition; 
It  is  indeed  expreiffed  by  the  Latin  abla- 
tive, which  is  a  rariation  that  the  Latins 
have  made  upon  the  Greek  dative  ;   but  e- 
ven  then    it  is   commonly   fuppofed    by 
grammarians  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  prepoii- 
tion, either  exprelled  in  the  compofition 
of  the  verb,  or  underftood.     In  Englifli  it 
is  denoted  by  the  prepofitioti  fromy  and 
fometimes  by  two  prepofitions,  out  and  of^ 
as  when  we  fay,  I  came  out  of  the  city. 

»  »  ■    ■* 

*  Ammon«  in  Caiegor.  fol-  170. 

O  2  Motion 
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Ch.  9.       Motion  therefore  to  a  thing,  is  the  pri- 
^"""^^^"^  mary  idea  of  the  dative  cafe.     But  there  is 
a  fecondary  idea  which  refults  from  this, 
and  that  is  the  idea  of  approximation^  con- 
tiguity^ application^  juxtapofitiony  and  jimc" 
tion.     It  is  in  this  fetife,  that  the  dative  is 
joined  to  the  word  like  in  Englifh^  Jimilis  in 
Latin,  and  i/Mcioc  in  Greek,  and  to  many 
other  \vords  denoting  comparifon,  fuch  as 
comparoy    confero^    aquiparOy    &c.      For  all 
fuch  comparifons  are  made,  by  placing  the 
things  as  it  were  together ;   and  when  a 
thing  is  iaid  to  be  like  another  thing,  the 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  approximates  or 
comes  near  to  that  thing,  fo  as  to  be  near- 
ly the  fame.     It  is  in  a  fenfe  analogous  to 
'  this,  that  the  dative  in  Greek,  and  the  ab- 
lative in  Latin,    is   ufed    to    fignify   the 
inllrument  with  which  any  thing  is  done, 
as  b^^i  ^(pd^t,  gladio  interfecit ;  for  there  muft 
be  an  application  of  the  fword  to  the  body, 
or  of  the  body  to  the  fword,  before  that 
operation  can  be  performed.     In  Englilh 
we  exprefs  it  in  the  Latin  form,  by  the 
mark  of  the  ablative;  and  fay  he  was  kill- 
ed nvith  or  by  a  fword. 

The  accufative  alfo  relates  to  motion,  ex- 
prefling  the  relation  that  there  is  betwixt 

the 
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the  aSIim  and  xYitJkl^a^  or  the  effeH  of  the 
adioa :    for    it    denotes  either  the  mere 
paflive  fubjedi  of  the  adHon,   as  when  I 
fay,  Petrus  interfecit  JoH  4NNEM  ;  or  it  de-^ 
notes  the  refult  of  the  action,  and  the  ef* 
fctfl  produced  by  it,  as  when  I  i^j^faberfe-- 
r/V  c AT  H  E  D  R  A  M .  Hiis  is  the  account  which 
Mr  Harris  has  given  of  this  cafe  * ;  and  as 
I  agree  with  him  perfedly  in  it,  I  will  add 
no  more  upon  the  fubjed,  except  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  this  cafe  neceflarily  relates  to 
adUon,    it    cannot    be    conftrued,   except 
widi  a  verb,  unlefs  where  there  is  an  el- 
lipfis  of  a  prepofition;    as   when  Virgil 
fays, 

Os  humerqfiiuc  deo  fimilis. 

As  to  the  vocative  cafe,  the  expreffion  of 
it  is  very  fimple  ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  things,  but  denotes  on- 
ly the  operation  of  the  human  mind  ad- 
drcffing  itfelf  to,  or  calling  upon,  any  per- 
fon  or  thing. 

Thefe  are  the  conne<5lions  and  relations 
of  things  which  I  underftand  to  be  ex- 
preffed  by  cafes.     And  it  may  be  obferved, 

•  Book  2.  ch.  4.  pag,  232.  of  the  Hermes, 

that 
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Ch.  9.  that  they  are  common  and  ordinary  con- 
nedlions,  fiich  as  we  have  occaiion  to  ex- 
prefs  every  moment  in  diicourle.     For  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  the  connec- 
tion of  part  with  nvh&U;^  of  property  or  pof*, 
fejfton  with  the  proprietor  or  pojfejfor^    of 
caufe  and  effeii^   or  of  accident  and  Jub^^ 
Jiance.    Thefe  are  the  connedlions  expreflcd 
by  the  genitive. — And  as  to  motion^  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  dative,  it  is  that  by  which 
every  caufe  is  connected  with  its  effec^.  — |^ 
And  as  there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  fiibjed 
of  every  action,  the  connection  exprefled 
by  the  accnfative  is  fuch  as  muft  occur  e- 
very  time  we  mention  any  adlion. — And 
that  connedion  betwixt  the  perfon  whd 
calls  upon  another,  and  him  who  is  called 
upon j  exprefled  by  tl\e  vocative,  is  of  daily 
ufe  in  the  common  intercdurfti  of  life.— ^ 
But  befides   thefe    ordinary   connedlions, 
there  are  numberlefs  connedlions,  depen-^ 
dencies,  and  relations,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  by  any  va- 
riation of  the  word ;   and  therefore  the 
artificers  of  language^  have  denoted  them 
by  prepofitions,    Conjundions,    and    ad- 
Verbs  *. 

*  See  Dr  Smith  upon  this  fubjeA. 

*Vh.t 
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The  modem  languages  of  Europe  fupply  Gh.  9. 
the  W2tnt  of  caies  by  prepofitions,  except 
with  refpedt  to  the  accufadve,  which  they 
mark  only  by  its  pofition  next  to  the  verb 
that  governs  it.  How  impepfedl  this  manr 
ner  of  exprefllon  i$,  compared  with  the 
antient,  may  appear  fix)m  the  following 
c6nlideracions.  In  the  firfi  place,  our 
compofition  is  clogged  and  incumbered, 
and  our  ear  fatigued  by  the  conftant  reper 
tion  of  fiich  harlh  monofyllables,  as  of^  tOj 
ivithy  frgm^  by.  %dly^  It  cramps  us  ex-r 
tremely  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
and  denies  us  that  freedom  of  compofition, 
which  gives  even  the  ^beauty  of  numbers 
to  the  antient  profe  *.  Z^by  The  differ- 
ent termination  of  the  cafes  gives  a  va- 
riety to  the  foimd  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  prevents  that  tedious  repetition  of  the 
fame  found,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the 
modem  languages,  let  us  take  what  pains 
we  will  upon  the  compofition. 

*  See  what  Dr  Smith  has  yery  mgenioufljr  Aud  upoii 
jthis  fubjefi,  in  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon  the  Forma* 
tion  of  Languages,  where  he  has  (hewn  the  defefts  of 
our  Englifh  compofition,  from  a  fruitlefs  attempt  of  Mil- 
ton's to  imitate  the  beauty  of  the  antient.  There  coulj 
pot  have  been  a  more  happy  inflancc  chofen  for  the  pur- 
pofc, 

It 
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Ch.  9.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  e&preflionof 
the  relation,  by  the  iixfled^iou  of  the  wordj 
is  not  fo  clear  as  when  it  is  cxprefled  by  a 
Separate  word.  But  I  can  perceive  no  dif- 
ference ;  for  dmrns  Petri  is  juft  as  clear 
an  expreflion  as  the  hoirfe  of  Petery  or  Pe* 
ter's  hoiife\  whece,  by  the  way,  we  may 
obfervc,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  a  little  the  ftint»d  idiom  of  our 
language,  by  forming  this  kind  of  geni* 
tive,  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the 
termination  of  the  nominative  ;  and  I 
diink  the  Greek  dative,  or  Latin  ablative^ 
ezprefiies,  with  equal  cleame&y  all  that  we 
exprefs  by  four  prepofitions  to^  "withj  frm^ 
vctA.  by. 

There  are  fomc  modems^  who  think  that 
the  formation  of  cafes  by  the  inile<5lion  of 
the  noun,  fo  fer  from  being  a  matter  of 
art,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  art,  and  is 
truly  a  defedl  in  thofe  antient  languages ; 
for,  fay  they,  the  perfons  who  framed 
thofe  languages,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
abftracflion  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  fcparate 
thofe  relations  from  the  feveral  things  to 
which  they  belong,  were  obliged  to  throw 
them  into  the  Ixunp,  as  it  were,  with  the 
Signification  of  the  noun,  and  to  exprefs 

all 
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all  by  one  Wordj  with  fome  variation  in-  Ch.  ^n 
deed,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity  arid 
confiifiori.  Ill  this  way,  fay  they,  the 
barbarous  nations  at  this  day  continue  to 
expreft  dificrent  things  by  the  fame  word, 
which  is  allowed  by  every  body  td  be  a 
defedt  in  their  language  ;  whereas  thfe  mo- 
dems, being  more  philofophers  than  thofe 
antient  matters  of  languagej  and  having 
acquired  a  greater  faculty  of  abftradlion, 
have  formed  the  ideas  of  thofe  relations  fe- 
parated  from  the.  fubjeds  to  Which  they 
belong,  and  have  invented  words  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  ideas,  by  which  they  have  gi- 
ven a  beautiful  fimplicity  to  the  ftrudure 
of  dieir  languages,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Greek  or  Latin. 

To  this  fo  pilaufible  plea  in  favour  of 
the  moderns,  I  aiifwer.  That  whatever  o- 
ther  defed  there  may  have  been  in  the  for- 
mers of  the  learned  languages,  we  cannot 
accufe  them  of  wanting  the  power  of  ab- 
ftradlioil ;  for  that  they  had  abftradl  ideas 
of  relations,  is  evident  from  the  words 
that  they  have  invented  to  eiprefs  them 
feparately  by  themfelves,  I  mean  the  pre- 
polidons,  fome  of  which  in  Greek  exprefs 
relations,  very  near  as  hard  to  define  as 

Vol.  !!•  P  thofe 
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Ch.  9,  thofe  exprefled  by  the  cafes.  Nor  do 
I  know  any  thing  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage more  difBcult  to  be  iinderflood 
than  the  exadl  meaning  of  their  pre- 
pofitions,  either  by  themfelves,  or  in  com- 
pofition.  They  have  carried  this  ope- 
ration t)f  the  mind  fo  far^  as  to  abftrad 
accidents  from  fubftances  in  which  they 
are  heceflarily  inherent,  and  make  a  kind 
of  fubftances  of  them  by  themfelves, 
known  by  the  name  of  tibjlra^  nouns.  In 
like  manner,  they  have:  diftinguifhed  in  ac- 
tions three  things  that  are  always  joined 
in  nature,  the  aciion  itfelf,  the  a6ior^  and 
the  fubjeft  of  the  acSlibUj  and  have  expref- 
fed  each  of  them  by  diftinifl  words,  con- 
trary  to  the  cuftom  of  barbarous  langua-* 
ges,  which  exprefs  all  three  together,  as 
they  exift  in  nature.  We  muft  not  there- 
fore imagine,  that  l3ecaufe  tnfey  cKofe  to 
exprefs  the  relations  of  the  cafes,  not  by 
a  new  word,  but  by  a  variation  of  the 
fame,  they  haa  not  any  feparate  idea  of 
thofe  relations.  We  might  as  well  con- 
clude, that  becaufe  they  chofe  to  expreis 
perfons  and  times^  as  well  as  afiioky  by  the 
infledlions  of  the  verb>  that  therefore  they 
liad  no  di^in(5l  idea  of  perfons,  and  tlie 
different  modifications   of    time;    whicli 

however 
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however  it  is  certain  they  hid,  as  they  Ch,  9, 
have  exprefled  them  by  diftincl  words. 
The  fad  appears  truly  to  have  been,  that 
they  had  as  diftindt  ideas  as  we,  of  all  the 
feveral  relations,  accidents,  and  circum- 
ftances  of  things ;  but  in  forming  the  lan- 
guage, they  had  the  £kill  to  diftinguifli 
betwixt  flich  of  them  as  might  be  exprefled 
by  inflexion,  without  overloading  the 
word,  and  llich  as  could  not  be  fo  exprefled ; 
and  dieie  lafl  they  denoted  by  feparate 
words,  £uch  as  prepofitions  and  adverbs. 
This  mafterly  fldll  the  firft  barbarians 
v;ho  fpoke  had  not,  nqr  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  ;  and  therefore  they,  with- 
out diftin(5lion,  exprefs  many  different 
things,  and  fometimes  whole  fentences,  by 
the  fame  word,  which  has  produced  thole 
inconveniencies  that  I  have  elfewhere  taken 
notice  of.  As  to  the  much  boafted  fimpli- 
city  of  the  modern  languages,  the  antient 
are  fo  far  Ampler  than  they,  as  they  ex- 
prefs the  fame  things  by  fewer  vsrords. 
This  indeed  is  the  effedl  of  great  art,  and 
an  art  not  eafily  tmderftood  or  pra<Stifed ; 
but  we  ihould  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb,   Fine    things    are    difficult  *.      Nor 

Pa  « 
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Ch.  9    is  there  any  thing  fine  in  any  pf  the  arts, 
VyV  that  is  not  of  difficult  pradlice.     A^  to  the 
moderns  who  formed  the  prefent  languages 
pf  Europe  being  philofophers,  or  men  of 
fcience  of  any  kind,   the  pretence  is  ri- 
diculous,   fince    it    is   well  known,    that 
they  were  formed  hy  barbarians  out  of 
better  languages,    which   they   corrupted 
for  want  of  knowledge  qf  the  granamati- 
(cal  art,  and  qf  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  the  languages  they  wanted  to  learn. 
I  think  therefore  I  may  conclude  thi§ 
chapter,  with  the  words  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con, in  a  paflage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr 
Harris,  where,  fpeaking  pf  this  very  fub- 
jedl,  viz.  of  the  dedenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions of  the  antient  languages,  and  the  want 
of  them  in  the  modern,  he  adds,    "  Sane 
*•  facile  qui?  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipfi 
*'  placeamus)  ingenia  priorum  feculorum 
"  noftris  fuifle  multo  acutiora  et  fubtilio- 

t 

•  Bacon  dc  apgmcntU  fcicnt«  VI.  x. 
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CHAP.        X. 

Of  the  ^crb  commonly  fo  called. — Its  nature^ 
and  the  things  exprejfed  by  it. 

TH  E  verb,  in  the  large  fenfe  in  which  c.  i  o 
I  underfland  it,  I  divide  into  dccli-  ^^^^vnJ 
nable  and  indeclinable ;  under  the  firil, 
comprehending  the  verb  cpmnionly  fo  call- 
ed, the  participle  and  the  adjedlive ;  and 
under  the  laft,  the  adverb  and  the  con- 
junction. In  this  chapter  I  propofe  tp  treat 
of  the  verb  commonly  fo  called. 

This  part  of  fpeech  is  the  moft  artificial 
and  complex  of  any,  and  is  juftly  efteem- 
ed  the  glory  of  the  grammatical  art.  It 
therefore  deferves  to  be  accurately  explain-r 
cd ;  for  which  purpofe  -it  will  be  neceffary 
to  recoUeA  what  was  before  faid,  that 
whatever  is  exprefled  by  any  word,  is  ei- 
ther fubftance,  accident,  or  an  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  It  was  alfo  faid, 
that  this  laft  was  expreffed  by  the  fpecies 
of  verb  we  are  now  fpeaking  of ;  and  that 
it  was  either  affertion,  (that  is  affirming  or 
denying),  or  volition ;    and*  the  volition 

exprefled 
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C  lo.  expreffed  by  the  form  of  the  verb  wa? 
twofold,  wifhing  or  commanding;  for 
there  is  no  verb  of  this  kind,  which  does 
not  either  aflert,  wifh,  or  commstnd  * 
It'  was  alfo  obferved,  that  the  thing 
which  is  affirmed,  wiflied,  or  command- 
ed, or  as  it  may  be  expreffed  in  one  word, 
the  afHtmoi  the  verb,  is  neceflarily  im- 
plied in  the  fignification  of  the  verb  ;  for 
if  we  were  to  affirm,  that  we  do  affirm, 
or  did  affirm,  the  energy  itfelf,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  would  be  the  thing  affinQed. 

The  expreffion  therefore  of  thefe  two 
things,  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  th^ 
fpeaker,  and  the  aftion  of  the  verb,  is  ef- 
fential  to  every  verb  in  every  language. 
There  is  alfo  the  expreffion  of  the  perfbn 
or  thing,  of  which  the  adlion  of  the  verb  is 
affirmed,  or  which  is  commanded  to  perform 
or  fuffer  that  adlion,  or  which  is  the  agent 
or  fiij^Ferer  of  the  a<6lion  prayed  or  wifhed 

•  This  pcccflkry  implication  of  the  affeflion  or  dlfpo- 
fition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  in  the  fignification  of 
the  verb,  could  not  efcape  the  obfcrvation  of  fo  accurate 
a  grammarian  as  Apollonius.  And  accordingly  he  Riakes 
it  a  principal  and  diftin^iiiflied  part  of  the  Tcrb,    tlt^ 

cap.  rg. • 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  vLXi^tv .nuifhing  I  inc1i\c!^ 
intdrrogating\  for  every  man  that  interrogaieSy  wUhea 
er  dcAres  to  be  imormed. 
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for;  and  thefe  perfons,  according  t6  the  C:  lo. 
diftindions  of  firft,  fecond^  and  third, 
which  I  have  explained  under  the  article 
of  pronoun,  are  diftindWy  expreiled,  toge* 
gether  with  their  nuinbcrs,  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb  in  the  learned  languages. 
Thus  rjTT«,  in  Greek,  exprefTes  that  the 
perfon  who  performs  the  adlion  of  beating 
is  the  fpeaker ;  rvTrren:,  that  it  is  the  perfon 
fpoken  to ;  rv^rr^,  that  it  is  fome  third  per- 
fon. Again,  Twrt,  in  the  imperative,  ex- 
prefles  that  it  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
difcourfe  is  addrefied  that  is  commanded 
to  beat;  ry^rtrw^  that  it  is  fome  third  perfon 
who  is  fo  commanded;  Laftly,  rvrrot/xt  ex- 
prefles  that  it  is  the  fpeaker  v/ho  is  the  ob- 
jed  of  the  wifli,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  willi- 
cd  that  the  fpeaker  may  perform  the  ac- 
tion of  beating ;  rv^ron  wifhes  that  the  per- 
fon who  is  fpoken  to  may  perform  that 
adion ;  and  ru^rei  that  fome  third  perfon 
may  do  it. 

Thefe  three  things  therefore,  the  energy 
^f  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  aflerting,  com- 
manding^ or  wifhing  ;  the  tiling  aflerted, 
commanded,  or  wifhed,  or  in  one  word  the 
n&ion  of  the  verb  ;  and  laftly,  the  perfon 
or  thing  to  which  that  adiion  relates  in  one 
or  other  of  the  manners  juftnqjw^  mentioned; 

are 
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C.  lo.  are  three  things  exprcfled  in  this  fpecies  of 
verb*     And  there  is  a  fourth  thing  fignifi- 
ed  by  all  verbs  of  this  kind^  and  that  is, 
the  exigence  of  the  adlion  of  the  verb ;  for 
when  we  affirm  any  thing,  we  aflert  that 
it  dots  exift ;  when  we  command  it,  we 
defire  that  it  Jhmld  exift ;  and  when  we 
wifli  for  it,  it  is  that  it  may  exift.     This 
general  idea  therefore  of  being  or  cxiftence 
is  implied  in  every  verb,  whatever  the  ac- 
tion of  it  may  be.    But  there  is  ond  kind  of 
verb  which  exprefles  nothing  elfe  for  its 
aifliori  but  fimple  exiftence,  fuch  as  the 
verb  ejfe  in  Latin,  arid  to  be  in  Englifh. 
It  is  called  by  the  Latin  grammarians  the 
fuhjlant'we  verb  ;   bxit  in  Greek  it  is  deno- 
minated, as  Mr  Harris  has  obferved,  by 
a   much   more   proper    name,    fignifying 
cxiftence  *.     This  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental or  radical  verb,  being  the  fimpleft 
of  all  verbs  ;  for  it  only  exprefles  two  of 
the    four   things    above  mentioned,    viz. 
cxiftence^  and  the  energy  or  affedlion  of  the 
mind,  which  are  both  efTential  to  the  ex- 
preflion  of  every  verb  commonly  fo  called ; 
and  therefore  this  verb  is  implied  in  all  o- 
ther  verbs,  every  verb  being  refolveable 

into 
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intp  it  and  the  participle.  Thus  dmo  isfum  C.  i  ol 
amans^  rf^X^  ^  ^A<'  V^X^^f  ^^d  fp  on  through 
all  the  tenfes.  In  Englifh  we  make  ufe  of 
this  form  of  expf  eilion,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
beauty  of  our  language,  particularly  in  the 
etpreflion  of  the  future ;  as  when  we  fay^ 
I  am  to  do  fuch  a  thing;  which  I  hold  to 
be  a  pauh  poji  futurum^  much  more  thai! 
the  Greek  tenfe  which  bears  that  name.  ^ 
fiefides  thofe  four  things  principally  ex- 
prefled  by  the  verb,  there  is  an  adjunct, 
which  is  neceflarily  implied  in  every  verb 
of  this  kind,  and  therefore  is  made  part 
of  the  definition  of  a  verb  by  Ariftotle  *, 
I  mean  time.  The  reafpn  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  expreffion  of  every  verb  the  idea  of 
exiftence,  as  we  have  feen,  is  neceflarily 
implied  :  now  all  things  here  below  exift 
in  time,  and  all  the  diflindlions  of  time 
are  applicable  to  them  ;  for  they  are^ 
ivere^  and  iviU  be.  And  if  the  curious 
reader  further  defires  to  know  the  reafon 
of  this,  it  is  becaufe  all  fublunary  thing;s 
being  generated  and  corrupted,  are  in  a 
conftant  flux  or  motion,  betwixt  genera^- 
tion   and   corruption.      Now  where-evfer 

*  '9»itM  tl  In  fi  nftmfuuftt  Xf"-    -^'ifi**'  ^  bltrfrtt.  cap.  3. 

•Vol.  II,  Q^  tihere 
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C.  lo.  lihere  is  motion,  there  mud  be  time;  for 
time  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  interval  which 
the  miqd  perceiye$  betwixt  what  is  prior 
and  fubfequent  in  motion  *.  But  b?{ide3 
fimple  exiftence,  all  other  verbs,  except 
•the  fubftantive,  denote  fome  kind  of  ac-r 
tion  or  operation ;  and  hence  it  is  .  that  a 
verb  is  commonly  faid  to  be  a  word  de- 

nojting  action  -f*. 

The 


•  Tori  fxfitl*  yfywvxt  ;^po»oif,  or«v  t5  •rperipv  neci  ynpv  w  rjl  nt- 
vr'rfi  ecf^ncif  > a^c.\a.(v.  XaturaL  aufcult ,  lib,  4.  cap,  i6- 
See  the  whole  pafi'icre  tranlcribed,  and  mod  elegandy 
and  corre<5lly  tranflated,  by  Mr  Harris,  in  the  Hcn/ieh 
pag.  107. 

\  This  is  not  a  complete  definition,  asjt  leaves  out 
.  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  which,  as  w^ 
have  feen,  is  efTential  to  this  kind  of  the  verb.  It  is  alfo 
an  incomplete  definition,  by  which  a  verb  is' faid  to  be 
a  word  of  afurmation  :  Firjl^  Becanfe  it  takes  in  only 
the  entr^y  of  the  mind ;  and  2((ly,  Bccaufe  it  does  not 
cxprjfi  the  three  fevcral  kinds  of  this  energy,  but  men- 
tions oiily  one  of  them,  viz.  affirmation. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  tilings  in  nature 
]that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  h^ve  pothing  to  do 
with  chan;;e  or  motion,  nor  by  confequence  with  time; 
and  the  verbs  which  wc  ufc  in  fpcaking  of  them,  ought 
therefore  to  have  no  tenfes  :  but  there  arc  no  fuch  verbs 
.  in  any  langua.;e  jJiat  1  know ;  for  even  th^  fa^^antjr; 
verb,  whicii  denotes  exiftence  merely,  has  tenfes  like 
ether  verbs.  Thefe  eternal  and  immutable  thi^igs, 
lliv/U^c^li  they  do  not  cxift  in   /;W,    yet  have  durathn, 

which 
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The  reafon  why  no  6ther  part  <>f  ipeecH  C.  10. 
implies  the  fignification  of  time  is,  that 
no  other  part  of  fpcech  implies  any  energy 
of  the  mind^  aflerting  or  willing  the  thing 
cxpreffed.  Thus  whfen  we  ufe  a  xfc^ord  de- 
noting a  fubftance,  or  any  quality  of  a 
fubftance,  fuch  as  black  or  ivhite^  there 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  we  ufe,  expreffing 
or  implying  that  the  mind  aflerts  that 
thofe  things  do  exift^  or  wills  that  they 
fliould  exift. 

In  the  learned  languages^  the  different 


which  U  a  tlridrc  general  idea  tliari  time,  and  is  exprefTed 
\n  the  Greek  philofophy  by  the  >^ord  itmt,  and  in  La- 
tin by  the  fame  word  in  the  EoHc  di&iedl  nevum  y  but  a^  ' 
there  is  no  motion  in  fuch  beings,  fo  that  the  mind  can-  * 
not  diftinipiifli  what  iS  6rft  and  lift  in  them,  therefore . 
time  does  not  Appi^  to  theni. 

Arifliotle,  in  his  books«  De  Nat ur all  Aufcnliaiiofie,  ' 
has  very  pi*bpcrly  obfcrved,  that  if  there  were  no  circu-  • 
Jar,  that  is,  motion  revolving  into  itfelf,  there  would  be 
no  certain  or  determined  mcafure  of  time  ;  not  but  the 
mind  would  didinguifh  what  is  fird  from  what  is  U(\  in  mo- 
tion, and  confequently  have  the  perception  of  the  interval 
betwixt,  as  we  have  when  we  diftinguifh  betwixt  the  di/Fe- 
tcnt  thoughts  or  motions  of  our  o\Vn  minds ;  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  circular  mdtion  of  the  celeflial  bodies,  we 
fliould  hive  no  ftandard  whereby  to  meafure  tliat  inter- 
val, and  fHonld  only  have  a  confufed  idea  of  it,  fuch  as 
we  have  of  any  fpacc  or  interval  of  which  we  have  no 
mcafure. 


0^2  diftindions 


' 
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• 

C.  10.  4iftindlions  of  time  arc  marked  by  dif- 
ferent infledlions  of  the  verb.  Rut  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  have  not 
many  tenfes  of  that  kind^  and  none  at 
all  in  the  paflive  voice.  Their  tenfes  there- 
fore are  moftly  formed  by  the  affiftance  of 
other  verbs,  which  they  call  auxiliary  'uerbsj 
but  which  themfelves  have  but  few  tenfes. 
Of  this  kind  in  Englifh  are  have^  am^ 
Jhall^  and  njoill ;  and  in  French  aivoir  and 
etre* 

.  From  this  account  of  the  kind  of  v^b 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  I  think  the  fol- 
Ipwing  definition  of  it  may  be  drawn, 
"It  is  a  word  principally  figni£cant  of 
"  accident,  of  the  energy  of  the  mind 
**  of  the  fpeaker  relative  to  that  acci- 
"  dent,  of  the  fubflance  to  which  the 
"  accident  belongs,  and  it  is  confignificant 
"  of  time  *;* 

This 


*  tn  this  detinition,  I  have  included  nothinp;  but  tehat 
is  eflentlal  to  the  verb,  and  which  is  ezpreflcd  in  it* 
cither  dtrcd^ly,  or  by  implication.  The  expreOIon  of  ac- 
cident, under  which  I  comprehend  both  a^ion  and  exift- 
ence,  is  abfolutely  neceiTary  in  every  verbj-^fo  is  alio 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker ;  —  and  there- 
fore they  are  both  dire^ly  ezpreiTed  even  in  the  verbs  of 
modern  languages,  otherwife  they  would  not  deferve  the 

namd 
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This  adjutnft  of  tiriic  to  the  verb,  ma*  C.  lo* 
king  what  we  commonly  call  ten/es^  is  of 
fach  importance  in  language,  that  it  weU 
dder? es  a  chapter  by  itielf. 


CHAP.        XL 

Of  tenfes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  acc\arate  than  the  C.  1 1 
pbilofophy  of  time  given  us  by  Mr 
Harps  in  his  Hermes ;  and  his  application 
of  it  to  the  tenfes  of  verbs  is  new,  and  very 
ingenious.  But  as  his  fyftem,  however 
perfedl  in  fpeculation,  does  not  appear  to 
me  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  any  language,  I 
will  give  another  that  I  think  is  more 
pradlical,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  chufe 
that  which  he  likes  beft. 

1  think  all  grammarians   are   agreed, 

aame  of  verbs.  As  to  the  other  two,  viz,  the  fiibftancc 
to  which  the  accident  belongs,  that  is,  the  perfon  of  the 
Verb,  and  likewife  that  necefTary  adjund  of  all  verbs, 
Viz.  time,  tfa^y  zrt  implied  in  the  verbs  of  all  modem 
languages,  but  only  diredly  expreflod  in  fome  of  them  i 
whereas  they  are  both  fb  ezprefTed  in  the  learned  langua- 

that 
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G.  11 .  that  whatever  variations  or  modifications 
there  may  be  of  tenfes,  there  ar6  but  three 
fimple  and  original  tenfes,  viz.  the  paji 
the  pre/enty  and  the  future.  But  the  pup* 
pofe  of  language  could  not  be  ferved  by 
this  fimple  divifion  of  time ;  there  are 
therefore  various  modifications  of  the  fimple 
times  exprefled  by  the  Verb  ;  send  of  thefe 
1  am  now  to  fpeak. 

In  the  firft  place^  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  one  part  of  the  expreflion  of 
the  verb  which  is  always  of  the  prefent 
time,  I  mean  the  energy  of  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker ;  for  he  always  afBrms,  wifhes,- 
or  commands,  at  the  time  when  he  fpeaks ; 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  what 
is  called  the  prefent  time  in  granimati- 
cal  language.  It  is  therefore  only  to  the 
acflion  of  the  verb  that  the  variety  of  times 
is  applicable. 

The  firft  divifion  of  thofe  fimple  timei 
which  I  fliall  obferve  is,  that  the  a6Hon 
is  denoted  to  be  either  perfedl  or  im- 
perfedl,  or  indefinite ;  the  meaning  df 
which  laft  is,  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
the  expreflion,  whether  it  be  perfecSl  or. 
imperfe(5l,  that  is,  completed  or  not  com- 
pleted, 
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pleted,  at  the  time  that  is  mentioned  by  C.  11. 
the  fpeaker  *. 

In  applying  this  divifion  to  the  feveral 
tenfes,  we  will  begin  with  the  prefent : 
for  though  the  paft  be  firft  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  prefent  is  the  immediate  per-f 
ception  of  the  mind ;  and  it  is  with  rer 
fpcdl  to  it  that  the  paft  and  future  are  de- 
nominated.    And  the  firft  thing  to  be  con-r 
fidered   is,    whether   or  not  this  divifion 
does  at  all  apply  to  the  prefent.   And  I  hold 
it  does  not,    properly  fpeaking ;    for  the 
prefent  is  by  its  nature  always  imperfedl : 
and  I  agree  entirely  with  Scaliger,  in  the 
paflage  above  quoted,  that  the  expreffion 
frefens-perfecium  cannot  be  borne,   if  it  be 
examined  with  accuracy.     Fqr  Prifcian  has 
very  properly  defined  the  prefent  time  to  be 
that  of  which  part  is  paft,  and  part  to  come ; 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  it  is  called  by  th? 


•  This  dtvifion  of  the  fimplc  tcnfes  into  perfeU  and 

impcrfeCiy  appears,  from  a  pailkge  quoted  in  the  Hermes». 

to  have  been  difcovered  by  one  Groctn  in  England ;  only 

he  has  not  added  the  third  member  of  the  divifion,  which 

exprei&s  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     This  divifion 

Scaltger,  De  caufis  ling.  Lat.  jaftly  commends  as  very  a- 

cute  and  ingenious,  and  approves  of  it  entirely,  except 

with  rcfpc^  to  the  prefent -per/eilf  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak 
Jjy  and  by. 

Stoic^ 
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Ci I .  Stoics  an  tMper^^  time  *.  But  out  of 
this  imperfedl  time,  as  the  fame  Pxifciaff 
has  very  well  obferved,  there  grows  a  per- 
fe<St  time  f.  Thus,  to  ufe  the  inftancc  that 
Prifcian  gives,  if  I  have  written  but  a  jpart 
of  the  verfe  or  line,  and  am  ftill  conti- 
nuing to  write,  I  fay,  fcribo  nytrjum^  I 
tvrite^  or  afn  ^writing  the  njer/e ;  but  if  I 
have  juft  finifl>ed  it,  fo  that  the  work  i^ 
completed,  then  I  fay,  fcri^  'uerfum^  or, 
us  it  is  exprefled  without  ambiguity  in 
Englifli,  /  haR}e  ^written  the  ^erfe.  This 
tenfe  is  called  the  pr£terite^perfeBy  or  fliort- 
ly  the  prater-perfeH ;  and,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, denotes  a  pall  a<Slion,  but  which  is 
confidered  as  completed  and  perfcdled  at 
the  time  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ipeaker, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  afterwards. 
This  tenfe  therefore  I  think  ought  not  to 
be  ranked  under  the  preftnt,  or  confidered 
as  any  fpecies  of  it ;  but  fhould  be  held 
rather  to  belong  to  the  paft,  though  con- 
nedled  with  the  prefcnt.     Neither  does  the 

« 

*  See  the  paffa^  quoted  at  large  in  tbc  Hermes. 

t  Ex  todem  igitur  prsefenti  nafcUur  eiiam  perfc&um  ;  ^ 
€nim  adfinem  perveniai  incept  urn  ^  Jimlim  utimur  pr^erito^ 

diftin<^ioQ 
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(ttitindlion  of  indefinite,  in  my  opinion,  C.  1 1  • 
apply  to  the  prefent  tenfe,  as  the  expref- 
fion  of  it  neceflarily  denotes  an  imperfedt 
adlion.     I  cannot  therefore  make  the  dif^ 
nndHon  that  is  made  in  the  Hermes,  be- 
twixt y^«9®  and  7vyx<^^^  yp^f^^f  •  fts  if  the  firft 
denoted  an  indefinite  or  aoriflical  prefent, 
and  the  other  an  imperfeft  or  continued 
prefent.  I  t^iink  there  is  no  more  diflference 
betwixt  thefe  two,  than  there  is  betwixt  «y/>a^r 
andiTW7;^afor  yffufw,  which  Mr  Harris  acknow- 
ledges are  the  fame ;  or  than  there  is  be- 
twixt /criio  and  fcribens  fum^   which  Mr 
Harris  has  alfo  fet  down,  as  lignifying  the 
fame  thing  ;  or  if  there  be  any  difierence 

betwixt    yfafQ    and    rvyxavit   yfOL^Qv,    0€    kyfoi^Qf 

and  trvyx^^  yf^^y  it  mufl  be  this,  that  the! 
one  expreflion  imports,  that  the  a<5lion  of 
writing  is  contingent  or  accidental ;  where- 
as yffltf®  fin^ply  denotes  the  a<5lion,  without 
die  addition  of  that  circumflance. 

With  refpe<ft  to  the  pajl  tenfe,  I  think 
;t  admits  this  diftindion,  of  pcrfedl,  im- 
perfed,  and  indefinite.  And  firfl,  I  think 
ty^^a,  I  wrote^  or  di4  write  *,  is  clearly  an 

aorift, 

*  This  I  hold  to  be  the  true  aorift  in  Engllfh,  though 
it  be  let  down  in  oar  comnr)on  grammars  as  the  imperfect 
paft  tenfe  ;  for  they  tranflate  /criMam,  I  nvrote  or  did 

Vql.  n.  R  wr/V^, 
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C.  1 1 ,  aorifl,  as  it  is  called  by  all  the  gramma-, 
rians,  expreiling  fimply  that  the  a<5lion  is 
pad,  without  exprefling  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  perfect  or  complete  aiflion  at  that 
time.  The  pra3ter-perfe6l7ry/»«(p«  denotes,  as 
I  have  already  faid,  nqt  only  that  the  aAion 
is  pail,  but  that  the  adlioa  was  completed, 
and  is  coniidercd  as  a  complete  a<fl:ion  at 
this  prefent  time.  The  plufquam-perfed 
ifiypx^av,  I  bad  "written^  alfo  denotes  that 
the  a(flion  was  completed,  but  at  fonie  paft 
time  ;  and  ty?ct(por,  I  ivas  ivritingy  denotes 
that  the  action  is  paft,  but  was  not  then  com- 
pleted, but  ftill  going  op,  and  tlierefore 
it  is  called  tho  imperfect. 

As  to  the  future,  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  like  wife  all  thofe  three  difdndHons 
that  I  have  obferved  in  the  paft.  For  I  a-? 
gree  with  Mr  Harris,  that  7/>a^f«,  ovfcrib^fn^ 
cxprefles  the  future  a^on  indefinitely, 
without  determining  whether  it  be  perfed 
or  not.  And  it  is  certain,  ^hat  yey/^a^wc  <«- 
fAOLiy  or,  as  the  Latins  very  happily  exprefs 
if  by  one  word,  Jcripfero^  denotes  the  fu- 
tnvo  action  perfcj^,  though  there  be  fom?- 

fivrite^  v'hcrcas  it  fiionld  he  iranfl.ilcd,  I nuas  nx;ri:ing,^^ 
For  wc  hare  rat  In  En;;i'fii,  ?.!$  tlicy  have  in  French,  a 
ficuinn  of  the  verb  to  cxLicfs  it,  but  muft  ulc  the  ami- 
Jidiy  will}  the  naiilciple. 

0iiug 
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thing  more  in' the  expreflion  of  it,  as  I  iliall  C.  1 1* 
obferve  -afterwards  f ;  and  I  think  that 
^fl<^w  kouat  niay  be-made  a  tenie  of,  to  de- 
note an  imperfect  future,  fuch  as  is  ex- 
prefled  by  thfe  Engliih  phrafe,  'IJJjnll  be 
ivriting^  though  there  be  not  in  any  lan- 
guage, fo  fir  as  I  know,  any  fleclion  of 
the  verb  exprelling  fuch  a  ttr)XQ. 

Thus  far  therefore  we  have  gone  in  the? 
explsnation  of  the  tcnfes  ;   but  I  think  not 

•  ThtpauU  pajl  /uturum,  as  it  is  coromonlj  called, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  tenfe  which  exprclTes  the  future  perfc<5l, 
and  t[a  more.  For  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  iq  the  follow- 
ing pa&ge  il).  Plato.  — *Eay  >ft^  upet  IfUt  io^if  rivarwrWx  rSv  av- 
ifizttff  ct  av  ofitift  auTixee  fiUiKa  iih»  riSmvou',  riGvit^trai  broir  ov  wv  <^c^9*. 
n.^*  Ttva  2o^if  r9(   xif-dknf  uvrnv  Kctrtuyn^fui  J'hd,   xaitayuc  t-rrai  uiiTt>ix. 

fiat  i»  rj  rexM,     GoRG.  />.  469.  Ciilt ,  Scrrafit,     Hcrc  it  is 
evivier.r,  thnt  rfft^uJiTai  aniwePb  exdcSly  to  )taTia>'«f  iVrai,  and' 
itttr.p^ifffuvn  Itrrxt,  wliich  are  tlearly  pei'ftft  fuiurcs.     There 
is  another  example  ih»t  I  rccolJe<Jl  from  ih^  Alceftis  of- 
Euripides,  where  Adinetus,  fi>eaicing  to  liis  wife,  fays, 

iurrai  TotS*  ta-recif  fin  rpKnC  **'«»  <r  lyit 

K«ci   ^a^A^i  'ttji^av,  xai  Qjvh/  (tcq  yvitn  * 

JAcvn  %f%Kn3ijy  KZrii  uvri  ev  irdri 

TirtFiTi  av^px  vvjxpn  Qiro'tcfus  7rf.oTpUyi^:TUt. 

Mere  xtKKncif  can  fjgnify  nothing,  but  xuAruw  Icni  ;  for, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  this  tenfe  is  always  uled  in  a  pa{l?/(i 
ii^ification,  and  we  may  obfcrte,  that  the  pcrfc^  fi^- 
rt;ficalion  of  it  is  fitly  marked  by  the  reduplication  pi^r 
fixed,  which  in  Greek  is  the  mark  of  the  peiTefl. 

This  account  of  the  lenfe,  I  know,  is  difFcrent  from 
the  common,  by  which  It  is  made  to  fignify,  as  the  name 
given  it  imports,  an  immediate  future  :  but  for  this  flg- 
niScation  d  it  I  cath  find  no  good  authority, 

R  2  far 
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CX  I  r.  far  enough  to  explain  fully  and  diftinc^ly 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  them.     For  I  think 
fomething  more  is  wanting,  to  give  a  clear 
notion  of  the  praeter-perfeA  for  example, 
or  of  the  plu-perfeft,   than  jufl  to  fay, 
that  the  one  denotes  an  action   perfeded 
at  the  prefent  time,  and  the  other  an  ac- 
tion that  was  perfedled  at  fome  paft  time ; 
and  particularly  the  ufe  of  the  praeter-pcr- 
fe<£l,  and  the  diflindlion  betwixt  it  and  the 
aorift,  has  not  been  fufBciently  explained  in 
any  book  that  I  have  feen :    for  further 
explanation  of  it,   1  think  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  diviiionof  the  tenies  not  hi-* 
therto  mentioned,  and  which  was  fuggeft- 
ed  to  me,by  the  ufe  of  the  modem  langua- 
ges.    The  divifion  I  mean  is  into  fimplc 
and   compounded.      The  iimple  are  the 
three  1  firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  paft,  pre- 
fent, and  future,  with  the  threefold  diT- 
tind^on  of  perfe^,  imperfedl,  and  indefi^ 
nite  ;  but  of  thefe  fimple  tenfes,  there  arc 
various  combinations,  which  are  now  to 
be  explained. 

To  find  out  all  the  different  combina- 
tions of  thefe  three  tenfes,  is  a  problem  of 
afitlimetic,  the  folution  of  which  would 
be  of  very  little  ufe  in  the  prefent  inquiry ; 
for  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no  language 

that 
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that  by  any  form  of  the  verb  expref-  C.  if^ 
fes  all  thofe  feveral  combinadoi^s ;  e.  g^ 
there  is  no  one  tenfe  of  any  verb,  that  ex- 
junefles  that  the  a<ftion  of  the  verb  is^  ivas^ 
and  will  he  \  neither  is  there  any,  fo  far 
as  1  know,  that  dp^Dotes,  that  the  a<5lion  is 
and  wi7/  hCy  or  ^vas  and  ixiill  he  *•  But 
there  arc  three  of  them  which  are  to  be 
found  in  feveral,  viz.  the  pad  with  the 
prefcnt,^ —  the  paft  with  the  paft, — and  the 
paft  with  the  future. 

The.  fir  ft  combination  makes  the  tenfe 
I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  praeter- 
perfedl.  It  is  exprefTed  in  Greek  by  one 
word,  yfy/»af a ;  but  in  Englifti  and  French, 
it  is  exprefTed  by  the  afliftance  o^  the  auxi- 
liary, /  have  'writteUy  J^ai  ecrit ;  which 
makes  the  comppfition  of  it  apparent ;  for 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  3.  v.  1 17'.  fpeaktng  of  Japiter,  fays, 

*Mi^  iTi  Tuu  Xuyif  ■ 

Now  there  is  no  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  expreffes 
by  any  one  fledion  of  the  verb,  or  even  by  the  affiftance  of 
auxiJiaricSy  both  the  ixun  and  mmt*,  that  is»  the  pail  witk 
refpeft  to  the  time  of  the  ijpeech»  and  the  future.  I  fay, 
'{fiith  refpeO  to  the  time  of  the  Jpeecb  ;  for  there  is  a  com- 
pounded tenfe,  as  wc  fliall  prefently  fee,  which  exprcflcs 
•  a  future  and  a  paft  adion ;  but  then  the  paft  action  is 
iikcwife  future  with  refpedi:  to  the  tine  of  the  ijpeech*. 

the 
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C.  II.  the  auxiliary  being  in  the  prefcnt  *  tenfe, 
and  the  participle  in  the  paft  tenfe,  ihews 
plainly  that  it  is  mixed  of  botli  tenfes.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  this  tenfe  de- 
ndtcs  an  acflion  pkft,  and  alfb  aii  adlioil 
perfedt.  I  have  likewife  faid,  that  this  ac!- 
tion  is  neverthekfs  coiifidex'ed  as  fome  way 
prefent.  It  now  remains  to  be  explained, 
how  ati  adion,  perfe<9tly  paft,  cin  in  any 
Way  be  f  lid  to  be  prefent :  and  the  diffi-*- 
culty  feems  to  be  the  greater,  that  this 
tenfe  applies,  not  only  to  adlions  that  admit 
of  continuance  and  repetition,  as  when  I 
iay,  /  have  loved^  I  have  refolved ;  but  to 
adlions  that  do  not  admit  either,  as  when 
I  fay,  /  ^l^e  built  a  houfe^  I  have  killed  a 
man. 

« 

III  order  to  explain  this  matter,  we  mud 
confidcr  that  the  prefent  of  grammarians  is 
different  from  the  ncnv  or  inltarit  of  philo- 
fophers.  For  this  adlriits  of  no  extenfioa 
or  divifion  any  more  than  a  point,  and 
is  no  part  of  time,  but  the  boundary  of  it, 
as  a  point  is  of  a  line ;  whereas  the  prefent 
of  the  grammarian  has  a  certain  extenfiori. 
If  it  be  aflccd,  what  that  extenfion  is  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  It  depends  upon  the  fpeaker  to  make 
it  grcatei:  or  lefs  as  he  chufes ;  he  inay 

make 
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make  it  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  &c.  C.  11, 
When  he  does  fo,  all  the  parts  of  the  day 
or  month,  as  well  as  the  inftant  when  he 
ipeaks,  make  all  together  the  prefent  nonv. 
A  portion  therefore  of  pad  time  is  taken 
intofuch  a  prefent,  and  in  this  way  an  a(5lion 
that  happened  in  that  pad  time,  is  confi- 
dcred  as  prefent. 

If  therefore  the  fpeaker  exprefles  what 
iprtion  of  pafl  time  he  takes  into  the  pre- 
fent nonvy  there  feems  to  be  little  difficulty 
ia  the  matter.  Thus  if  I  fay,  /  have  built 
my  fjoufe  this  year^  This  day  I  have  nvritfen  a 
letter^  it  is  plain,  that  I  make  in  the  one 
cafe  the  year,  in  the  other  the  day,  the 
prefent  time ;  and  therefore  tMfe  adlion, 
though  pafl,  is  fitly  exprefTed  by  a  form 
of  the  verb  that  denotes  the  prefent,  as 
well  as  the  pafl. 

But  fuppofe  I  make  no  fuch  circum- 
fcriptionof  time,  nor  fet  any  bounds  to 
the  niyzjUy  flill  I  can  fay,  I  have  built  a 
houfe,  I  have  written  a  letter,  I  have  re- 
fplved  to  do  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing.  In 
what  fenfe  then  are  thefe  pafl  adlions  pre- 
fent ?  My  anfwer  is.  In  their  effeSis^  which 
in  fuch  expreffions  are  always  confidered  as 
prefent,  though  the  adlion  be  pafl. 

In 
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C  1 1.  In  order  to  explain  this  further^  it  is  tO' 
be  confidered^  thatthe  eficiftof  ibme  ac- 
tions is  a  work  which  remnins  after  the 
adion  or  energy  is  over.  Thus,  -when  a 
mafbn  builds  a  houfe,  (w  I  write  a  letter, 
the  houie  and  the  letter  remain  after  the 
energy  of  building  or  writing  is  paft. 
While  therefore  the  houfe  or  letter  exifts, 
I  ufe  this  tenfc  properly,  and  fay,  that  / 
have  built. the  h^nfe  or  ivritten  the  letter; 
but  fuppqfe  them  both  deflroyed,  I  can- 
not fay  properly,  /  hav^  built  the  one  oc 
^written  the.  other. 

But  further,  there  are  adlions  which 
end  in  energy,  and  produce  no  work  that 
remains  after  them  *.  What  ihall  we  fay 
of  iuch  a<5^ions  ?  Cafinot  we  fay,  ^we  have 
danced  a  dance^  played  a  tune^  taken  a  "ivalk^ 
and  the  like ;  and  yet  how  can  fuch  ac- 
tions, -  fo  perfeiSlly  paft  thfit  no  traces  of 
them  remain,  be  faid  in  ai^y  fenfe  to  be 
preient  ?  My  anfwer  is,  That  the  cc«ile- 
qujences  of  iuch  adtions,  refpe£dng  cither 
the  {peaker^  or  fomc  other  porfon  or  thing, 
are  prefent ;  and  what  theie  confequencesi 
are,   appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  dijP- 

*  Thts  Lift  kind  of  adlion^  is  m  Gredc  called  wpm^g 
th?  other  is  rti^eijri 

courfe^ 
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courfe.    Thtis  I  fay,  Hjofue  taken  a  walk^  C.  ii. 
and  am  much  the  better  for  it ;  /  hcwe  played 
the  tune^  and  am  much  phafed  ivith  it ;  I  have 
danced  one  dance^    and  incline   to   dance  no 
more.    In  thefe  iniftances  the  acf^ion  is  i>af- 
fed,  and  no  work  left  behind  it ;   but  the^ 
cohfequences  remain,  and  are  prefent,  and 
therefore  the  double  time  is  properly  ufed. 
i  may  alio  lay,  I  have  taken  a  nvalk^  and  am 
going  to  drefs  ;  but  fuch  an  cxpreffioh  falls 
under  the  firft  ufe  I  have  mentioned  of 
this  tenlc,  when  the  bounds  of  th*  nmv 
arc  extended,  fo  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of 
the  pad  ;  for  in  this  expreffion  I  compre- 
hend both  adHons  in  the  fame  portion  of 
time. 

It  may  be  obfefved,  that  the  praeter- 
pcrfeft  uled  in  this  laft  way,  of  denoting 
the  conlequences  of  a  paft  adlion  as  pre- 
fent, may  be  applied  even  to  actions  that 
produce  works,  but  which  are  deftroyed  t 
for  I  m.ay  lay,  /  have  built  a  houfe^  nvhich 
has  cofi  me  much  money ^  though  the  houle 
be  burnt  ;  but  if  1  mention  only  the 
building  the  houle,  without  any  confe- 
quences,  I  cannot  ule  that  tenfe,  after  the 
houfe  is  deftroyed. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  praeter-perfed 
Vol.  II.  S  is 
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C.  1 1 .  is  properly  ufed^  either  when  the  paft  ac^ 
tion  is  comprehended  in  the  prefcnt  now, 
or  when  the  effecSls  of  it,  viz,  either  the  work 
produced  by  it,  or  the  confequences  of  it, 
are  ftill  exifting.  In  fuch  cafes  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  tenfe  denotes,  that  the  adlion, 
though  paft,  is  confidered  as  prefent.  But 
fuppofe  a  certain  portion  of  time  is  expref- 
fcd,  that  is  cut  off  and  feparated  by  fome 
known  boundary  from  the  prefent  now^ 
I  cannot,  in  fiich  a  cafe,  ufe  a  tenfe  that 
involves  any  confideration  of  the  prefent, 
nor  does  the  ufe  of  language  confider  that 
adlion  as  any  wife  prefent.  Thus  I  cannot 
fay,  I  have  built  a  houfe  lajl  year^  I  have 
played  a  tune  yejierday  ;  but  I  muft  ufe  the 
aorift,  and  fay,  /  built  the  houfe  lajl  year, 
and  played  the  tune  yejierday ;  which  fhews, 
that  the  firft  and  capital  ufe  of  this  tenfe 
is,  to  exprefs  an  adtion  comprehended  in 
the  prefent  now ;  fo  that  if  there  be  a  cir- 
cumfcription,  which  feparatesat  from  the 
fuyw,  and  throws  it  into  a  portion  of  paft 
time,  this  tenfe  cannot  be  ufed. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  a  propriety  in 
our  Englilh  idiom,  which  is  not  in  the 
French.  Both  the  French  and  we  fay,  I  have 
done  «  thing  to-day ;  but  they  fay,  in  the  e- 

vening, 
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vening,  y  ai  le  fait  ce  matin  ;  whei*eas  W€  C.  1 1« 
lay,  /did  it  this  mornings  if  the  morning 
be  pafled. 

As  to  the  aoiift  of  the  paft,  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  adtion  be  perfedled  or  not ; 
but  it  is  alfo  indefinite  in  another  refpedt, 
that  it  docs  not  determine  whether  the  n(m> 
is  to  be  ttlken  into  that  pall  time,  or  whe^ 
ther  the  adlion  is,  in  any  of  the  refpeftd 
above  mentioned,  to  be  confidered  as  pre-* 
lent.    In  Ihort,  it  does  not  determine  whe-t 
ther  the  tcnfe  be  compounded,  or  a  fimple 
paft  tenfe  j   and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  as  I  ap* 
prehend,  that  it  is  called  an  aoriji  by  the 
antient  grammarians.     It  is   on   account 
of  this   iimple  fignification  of   the   paft 
that  it  is  fb  much  ufed  in  hiftory,  which 
commonly  fpeaks  of  events  only  as  paft, 
without    any    relation    to    the    prelent ; 
whereas   the  orator  very  often  mentions 
paft  events  with   a   view  to   the  prefent 
time,   and   therefore  frequently  ules   the 
praeter-perfedl. 

From  this  account  of*  thele  two  tenfes, 
It  is  evident  that  they  may  be  both  pro- 
perly enough  applied  to  the  fame  event : 
for  if  I  confider  the  event  limply  as  paft, 

S  2  without 
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C.  1 1 .  without  taking  into  tnj  confideratiou  the 
prelent,  I  ufe  the  aorift  j  whfreas^  if  I 
any  wife  refer  to  the  prefent,  the  com- 
pounded tenfe,  which  expvcQhs  both  the 
pad  and  prefent^  is  the  proper  tenfe.  Thus 
I  fay,  He  killed  a  watiy  and  'was  banged. 
Here  the  aorift  is  the  proper  tenfe^  bc- 
caufe  the  expreflion  has  no  relation  to  die 
prefent ;  ^but  if  I  fay,  he  is  to  be  banged^ 
then  the  propfer  tenfe  of  the  verb  kill  is 
the  praeter-perfefk,  and  I  fhould  fay,  He 
has  killed  a  man,  and  is  to  be  hanged. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  tenfes  is^  according  to 
my  obfervation,  die  fame  in  Greek  that  it 
is  in  EiigHfti,  particularly  as  to  what  I  laft 
mentioned,'  of  both  being  applied  to  the 
fame  event  in  different  refpedte.     In  De-^ 
mofthenes's  oration    againft   Ariftocrates, 
whom  he  accufes  of  tranigreffing  a  de- 
cree, he  ufes  the  praetcr-pcrfedl  ?ra/>aCtCwt,  bs 
has  tranfgrejfed^  or  the  aorift  9ra/>*fif,  he  tranf- 
grejfed^  juft  as  he  confiders  the  tranfgreflion 
of  the  decree,  either  as  prefent  by  its  ef- 
fe<51:s  and  confequences,  or  fimply  as  paft. 
The  examples  I  have  given,  I  hope,  are 
fufficient    to    explain   my   meaning   con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  thefe  two  tenfes.     I  will 
however  give  two  more;    one  from  the 

tranflation 
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tnuKftadon  of  our  Bible,  aad  the  other  C.  ii. 
from  Ariikrtle's  philofophical  works.     The 
traofiators  of  our  Bible,  thottgh,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  they  may  not  ha^rc  pcrfcdtty 
underftoodthe  origmal,  did  certainly  under-* 
fland  their  oivn  language  very  well ;  and  ac* 
cordingly  I  hold  the  Engliih  Bible  to  be  the 
bed  flandard  of  the  Engliih  language  we 
have  at  this  day.    In  tranflating  that  pious 
fentence  of  Job,  after  every  thing  was  taken 
from  him,  they  maike  him  fay.  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  bleffed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord :  where  we  have  both 
tenfes  moft  properly  ufed.     If  in  place  of 
gnve^  the  aorift,  they  had  ufed  the  com^ 
pound   tenfe  hath  gi*uen^   it   would  have 
been  improper,    becaufe   what  the  Lord 
gave  was  at  that  time  taken  away,  fo  that 
the  a<£^ian-  of  giving^   could  not   in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent ;  whereas  the 
next  verb  take^   is  moft  properly  in  the 
compound  tenfe,  becaufe  his  wealth  then 
continued  to  be  taken  away.    But  if  he 
had  faid   fo  after  he    had  got  back  his 
wealth,   it  would  not  have  been  proper, 
and  he  muft  have  faid,  the  Lord  gave ^  and 
the  Lord  took  anvay^  becaufe  the  adUon  of 

taking 
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C.  II .  taking  was  then  altogether  pafled,  With-> 
out  any  confequenccs  of  it  remaining. 

The  other  example  is  from  Ariftotle's 
Phyfics,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  power 
that  makes  bodies  defcend,  he  lays  *,  K/re, 
xtff  KiKivttKt,  It  moves  it^  and  has  waved  it ;  by 
which  he  means,  that  while  the  body  gets 
continually  frefh  impulfes  from  gravity,  it 
retains  the  former  impulfes,  fo  that  the 
power  is  always  accumulating,  and  the 
motion  confequently  always  accelerating ; 
and  our  modem  difcoveries  have  aicertain- 
cd  that  the  velocity  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
times.  Here  therefore  the  praeter-perfe6l 
tenfe  is  moft  properly  ufed  to  denote  that 
the  confequences  of  the  former  impulfes 
ftill  continue. 

I  muft  further  obferve,  that  there  is  an 
ufe  of  this  ten(e  in  the  imperative  mood, 
very  frequent  in  EucUd,  who,  when  he  de- 
lires  you  to  make  a  diagram,  ufes  the 
word  yiyfatp^  t  which  imports,  firft,  that  it 
fhall  be  defcribed,  and  then  being  defcri- 
bed,  fhall  continue  to  ferve  for  the  denaon- 
ftration. 

The  Latin  language,  among  its  orther 
defedls,  has  but  one  tenfe  to  exprefs  both 

•  Pfyf.  Awfiult.  lib.  7.  cap*  6.  p.  406. 
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theaoriftand  the  praetcr-perfed ;  ioxfcripfi  C.  11 
with  them  flands  for  both  ly/>a>U  and  y*- 
7f«f a  *.  I  do  not  think,  as  fbme  gram- 
nans  feem  to  do,  that  the  Latin  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek,  as  the  French  or  I- 
talian  are  of  the  Latin  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
a  dialed^  of  the  Greek,  which  came  oflf 
from  the  parent  -  language,  and  was 
brought  to  Italy  by  Enotrus  or  Evander 
before  the  Greek  was  perfedlly  formed, 
and  particularly  before  their  grammarians 
had  learned  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the 
fimple  pad,  and  the  pafl  which  takes  in 
the  prefent. 

There  is  one  very  peculiar  ufe  which  the 
Latins  make  of  their  preterite,  obferved  by 
yiv  Harris,  by  which  they  not  only  do  not 
include  the  prefent,  but  exclude  it ;  fo  that 
the  tenfe  is  neither  an  aorift,  which  does  not 
exclude  the  prefent,  nor  is  it  a  praeter-perfedt, 
which  does  include  the  prefent,  but  fbme- 
thing  betwixt  the  two.   In  this  fenfe  Virgil 

*  In  the  expreflion  periu  fo  common  in  the  Latin  co* 
medj,  the  perfed  has  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of 
the  prater- ^erfeft  in  Greek.  Alfo  in  that  paiTage  of 
Virgil,  where  Dido  fays,  K/x/,  et  quern  dederat  curfum 
fort  una  p^^^gh  vtxi  undoubtedly  iignifies  CfCutxa,  I  be- 
lieve however  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  in  an  aoriftical 
fenie  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  always  the  hiftorical  tenfe  in 
I^atiQ. 

fays. 
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C.  II.  faySjFuiMUsTr^/,  yvit liium^ctingmsgltt' 
ria  Dardanidum.  In  like  manner  TibxiUus, 
Vruite  felicesy  merm^es  et  v'lvite  nofirij  Jvc 
E  RIM  us  f$ve  nas  fata  puisse  volenti  And 
in  the  fame  fenfe  Gicero  fays  of  the  confpi- 
rators  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  Vixe- 
runt^  in  all  which  inflances  it  is  evident, 
that  the  tenfe  excluded  the  prefent. 

But  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ufe  the  aorift,  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I 
think  is  not  commonly  obferved :  it  is  to 
exprefs,  that  the  adlion  is  of  a  nature  to 
happen  frequently,  and  not  at  -any  deter- 
mined time,    either  paft,    prefent,    or  to 
come.     Thus  Ifocrates  fays,  'qx^«c  xfo^^^  U- 
Auffi  Toc  rZf  fayxuy  ^urwfleiac-  Aiul  Horace,  fbeak* 
ing  of  the  exercifes  and  labours  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  undergo  in  order  to  gain  a 
prize  in  the  games,  fays,  ^i  cufiit  optatam 
curfu  contingere  metam^  multa  tulit  fecit- 
que puer^  sudavit  et  alsit,  abstinuit 
*uenere  et  vinOy    &c.      Again  Virgil   fays, 
Non  aliter  quant  qui  advtrjo  vix  fiumine  hwr 
hum  remigiis  fubigit :  ft  hrachia  forte   R  E- 
MisiT,  at  que  ilium  inpraceps  prono  rapit  o/- 
n)eus  amni* ;  where  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfect  remifit  is  joined  with  the  pre- 

•  Georgie.  i,v.  aoi. 

fcnt 
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fent  Jubigit  and  rapit ;  {q  that  it  appears  C.  1 1  • 
the  Ladns  exprefled  this  frequency  of  ac* 
tion  at  indetermined  times  by  tlie  prefent, 
(as  we  do  cotnmonly  in  Englifti),  as  well  as 
by  the  perfeft.  There  are  ms^ny  more 
paflages  to  be  met  with,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  which  this  tenfe  oc- 
curs, and  which  are  not  to  be  explained 
unlefs  we  give  to  the  tenfe  the  fenfe  I  have 
mentioned.  And  fo  much  for  the  firft  com- 
pounded tenfe. 

The  next  is  called  the  plufqiiam-perfeB  \ 
and  is  a  compofition  of  the  pall  with  the 
paft,  which  is  denoted  by  the  Englifh  ex- 
preffion,  /  bad  nvritten^  where  we  have 
both  the  preterite  of  the  auxiUary  verb, 
and  the  paft  participle  of  the  principal 
verb.  •  It  expreffes,  that  the  a(5lion  of  the 
verb,  is  palled,  not  only  with  refpedl  to 
the  prelent  now^  but  alio  with  relpe<5l  to 
another  adlion  likewife  paft ;  fo  that  there 
is  a  fecond  paft  adlion  plainly  implied  in 
die  tenfe,  and  which  is  always  exprejfed 
either  in  what  follows  or  goes  before  in 
die  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I  fay  limply, 
/  had  ivritten  my  letter^  it  is  evident  I 
refer  to  ibme  other  paft  a<5tion ;  and  I  e?c- 
prefs  it,  if  I  add,  ivbtn  ycu  came  in.    And 

Vol,  II.  T  I 
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C.  II.  I  hold,  that  the  times  of  thofe  two  pad 
actions  are  joined  together,  fo  as  to  make 
only  one  pall  time ;  and  the  only  diflerence 
I  know  betwixt  this  tenfe  and  the  preter- 
perfedl  is,  that  in  the  place  of  the  prefent 
being  joined  to  the  pad,  fo  as  to  make  of 
the  two  but  one  prefent  time,  the  iaft  pad 
here  is  joined  to  the  firft  paft,  fo  as  to 
make  together  but  one  paft  time.  The 
firft  adlion  therefore  muft  be  prefent,  in  one 
of  the  ways  above  defcribed,  when  the  Iaft 
adlion  happened,  in  order  to  make  the  ufe 
of  this  tenfe  proper.  And  as  thofe  two 
tenfes  have  fo  great  an  afBnit)'-,  we  fee, 
that  in  the  learned  languages,  the  pluf- 
quam-perfedl  is  formed  from  the  preter- 
perfedl,  as  iyvyfoupet^t  from  ytyf a^*,  and  fcrip- 
feram  from  fcripji. 

The  Iaft  combination  I  mentioned,  was 
that  of  the  paft  with  the  future,  where 
we  are  to  underftand,  that  the  adtion  is 
likewife  future  with  refpedt  to  the  time  of 
the  fpeech,  and  only  paft  with  refpeA  to 
another  event,  likewife  future  ;  fo  that 
with  refpecft  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is, 
the  time  of  the  fpeech,  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  a  combination  oS  future  with  future. 
This  tenfe  is  exprefled  by  compofition  in 

Greek 
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Greek  as  v^dl  as  Engliih:   for  in  Greek  G.  ii* 
they  fay^  ytyfOLfm^  wfjLou,  and  in  Englifh,  / 

Jloall  have  ivritten^  where  the  jun^on  of 
the  future  and  pad  is  manifeft  from  the 
expreffion ;   but  the  Latins  have  been  fo 
lucky  as  to  hit  upon  one  form  of  the  verb 
to  exprels  it,  fcripjero.     The  tenie  plainly 
exprefles  a  future  a(flion,  and  it  implies  an- 
other future  adion,  with  refpedl  to  which 
the  firfl  future  adlion  is  part,  and  which 
other  future  adlion  is  always  expreiTed  in 
fome  part  of  the  difcoujrfe.     Thus  when  I 
fay,    I  Jhall  have   ivritten   the    letter^    it 
plainly  exprefles  a  future  adtion^  and  alfb 
that  it  is  pafTed  with  refpcdl  to  fome  o- 
ther  future  adtion ;  and  if  I  add,  njuhen  he 
will  come  itiy  then  I  exprefs  likewife  that 
fecond  future  adlion. 

This  is  the  befl  account  I  am  able  to 
give  of  the  tenfes  of  verbs ;  in'  which  I 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fecond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  the  Greek  verbs ;  becaufe  I 
agree  with  thofe  grammarians  who  think 
tliat  they  have  no  fignification  dijflferent 
from  the  firfl  futures,  and  firfl  aorifts, 
and  are  no  more  than  the  obfolete  prefents 
and  irnperfedls  of  the  old  theme  of  the 
verb,   which  were  flill  retained  after  the 

T  2  new 
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C.  II.  new  theme  came  into  ufe,  but  were  ufed  as 
different  forms  of  the  future  and  aorift ;  fo 
that  they  only  ferve  to  enrich  the  analo- 
gy,  and  make  the  founds  of  this  fo  va- 
rious part  of  fpeech,   dill   more  various. 
Neither  can  I  admit  that  there  is  any  fuch 
tenfe  in  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language 
that  I  know,  as  what  is  called  in  the  Her- 
mes the  inceptive  J  fuch  as  ;ue\x»  7/>af«f,  or 
rather  r/'*^"^  (^^^  ^^^^  ^s  more  commonly 
ufed),  which  is  faid  to  be  the  inceptive^ 
prefent.     I  know  there  are  inceptive  verbs 
in  Latin,  as  there  are  defiderative  verbs  in 
Greek  ;  but  there  is  no  form  of  any  other 
verb  that  expreffes  either  the  one  or  the 
other.     For  as  to  fUKKQ  yfn^etf,  it  is  plainly 
a  future,  as .  much  as  fcripturus  fum ;   and 
the  only  difference  that  I  know  betwixt  it 
and  yfcL-idi  is,  that  /^txx6>  not  only  exprefles 
futurity,   and  therefore  is  joined  with  the 
future  infinitive,  bvit  alfo  very  often  im- 
plies deliberation,  efpecially  in  the  Attic  ufe 
of  the  word. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  JiibjeSi.  —  Authori" 
ties  in  fupport  of  the  doEirine  of  the  tenfes 
laid  doivn  in  the  preceding  chapter.  —  Dr 
darkens  fyfiem  upon  this  fubjeci  examined. 


I  Should  be  fbrry  if  the  reader  thought  C.  i  a. 
that  I  gave  the  dodrine  of  the  Greek 
tenfes,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
for  a  difcovery  of  my  own.  All  I  pretend 
is,  to  have  explained  more  fully,  I  think, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  what  the  an- 
tients  have  delivered  upon  this  fubje<5l ; 
and  particularly  Theodorus  Gaza,  whom 
I  reck(Mi  among  the  antients,  though  he 
lived  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  and  the  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  his  Greek  ftyle.  He  has 
left  us  a  Greek  grammar  in  that  language, 
wherein  he  has  explained  fbme  things  be- 
longing to  the  art,  in  fo  mafterly  a  man- 
ner, that  while  I  am  reading  him,  I  am 
fometimes  difpofed  to  forget  the  refugee 
Greek,  and  think  that  it  is  Ariilotle  I  am 

ftudying. 
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C.  1 2.  ftudying.  He  is  fhoit  upon  the  tenfes,  as 
upon  every  thing  elfe,  and  has  given  us 
little  more  than  definitions  of  them,  but 
fuch  definitions  as  agree  perfedlly  v^ith  my 
notion  of  them. 

The  prefent  he  defines  to  cwra^tFor  xxi  i- 
riKic ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  being  im- 
perfed^  was,  according  to  his  notion,  of  the 
eflence  of  the  prefent  time.  Nor  does  he 
feem  to  have  any  idea  of  a  prefent  that  was 
aoriftical,  that  is,  did  not  determine  whe- 
ther the  adlion  was  perfedl  or  imperfed, 
any  more  than  of  a  prefent  which  was 
only  inceptive. 

His  definition  of  the  praeter-perfedl  is, 

TO  ^afiKviKvio^  ifTi  x«i  trrthtc  tv  frwrwrec*       HcrC  IS 

plainly  laid  down  the  compofition  which  I 
fuppofe  in  this  tenfe,  of  the  prefent  and  the 
paft  ;  but  with  this  reftri<Slion  and  limitar 
tion,  that  it  muft  have  been  lately  paft ; 
that  is,  it  muft  have  happened  in  a  por- 
tion of  time  paft  which  connecfb  with 
the  prefent  notv^  not  being  divided  from 
it  by  any  boundary  or  limit,  which  I 
have  made  to  be  an  eflential  part  of  the 
fignification  of  this  tenfe.  He  farther 
fays,  that  it  muft  be  prefent  as  well  as 
paft ;  but  then  it  muft  not  be  going  on, 

which 
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wMch  is  the  cafe  of  an  a6tion  cxprefled  by  C.  12, 
the  prefent  tenfe,  but  it  mufl:  be  comple- 
ted ;  fo  that  it  is  paft,  perfcdl,  and  prefent. 
ITiat  the  meaning  of  this  expreffion, 
the  perfefl  of  the  prefent y  is  no  other  than 
that  the  adlion,  though  prefent,  mufl:  not 
be  imperfecEl  or  going  on,  but  perfe<Sl  and 
complete,  is  evident  from  the  fame  au- 
thor^s  definition  of  the  imperfedt  tenie, 

VIZ,   TO  wafoLTiTOLiuLiyor  Jcxl  aVtxtc  tv  ^a^fi^^w^uew ;    by 

which  this  tenfe  is  diflinguilhed,  firft, 
from  the  prefent,  which  is  aVexec,  or  im- 
perfcift  likewife,  but  then  it  is  tS  imTa/jun/, 
and  not  nf  noif^rtfiifMp  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
prefent,  not  the  paft ;  and  fecondly,  it 
is  diftinguifhcd  from  the  preter-perfed:, 
by  its  going  on,  and  not  being  prefent. 

And  the  names  given  to  thofe  two  tenfes, 
agree  with  the  definitions  of  them :  for  in 
Greek  the  preter-perfedl  tenfe  15  called 
roLf^axei/iiuoi ,  which  figuifies  fyifig  befide^  de- 
noting that  the  adiion,  though  paft,  is 
befide  or  contiguous  to  the  prefent ;  and 
the  imperfe(fl  is  called  ^xfaraTmo^,  that  is, 
extended  J  or  going  on,  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fentially  diftingvuihed  from  the  preter- 
perfe^ 

Dr   Gizrkty  in  his  edition  of  Homer, 

has 
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C.  I  i.  has  given  us,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  Iliad,  a  perfedl  fyftem,  as 
he  feems  to  think,  of  the  tenfes  of  the  Greek 
language,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  often- 
tation,  and  reprehenfion  of  other  gramma- 
rians. He  divides  all  time,  as  I  do,  into 
pqfiy  prefent^  and  future.  He  alfo  makes 
the  diftin<5lion  of  the  aftion  being  perfeB 
or  %mperfc6i  ;  but  then  he  applies  this  dif- 
tindlion  to  the  prefent,  which  I  have 
ihewn  is  by  its  nature,  and  according  to 
the  definition  of  Theodorus  Gaza^  always 
imperfe£l.  And  the  examples  that  he 
gives  of  a  prefent  action  being  pcrfedt, 
will  apply  only  to  an  adlion  that  is  paft, 
but  is  confidered  as  prefent,  in  the  man- 
ner above  explained. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  neither,  that 
cwnabo  in  Latin,  or  Saarrw©  in  Greeks  is  an 
itnperfedl  future.  For  I  think  they  are 
clearly  aoriftical,  not  determining  whether 
the  future  a6lion  be  perfect  or  imperfeA. 
And  as  to  the  account  he  gives  of  ctena^croy 
I  Jhall  have  fupped^  that  it  is  a  perfe6i  fur 
ture^  it  is  ah  improper  defcription  of  the 
tenfe,  becaufe  it  does  not  fiilly  exprefs  its 
nature ;  for  the  future  adlion  exprefled 
by  that  tenfe,  is  not  only  perfe^  and  com- 
pleted, 


•\ 
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pletcd,  but  it  is  paft  with  rcfpedk  to  ano-  C.  i4^ 
thera^oa;  io  that  it  is  truly  a  compound** 
eddmc,  fuch  as  I  have  explained  it,  of 
the  future  and  the  paft ;  by  which  we  are 
to  underftand,  as  I  have  already  eb&rvedy 
that  both  the  times  are  future  with  refpeft 
to  the  ncnv^  when  I  fpeak,  but  the  one  is 
paflcd  with  refpeA  to  the  other.  And  I 
have  alfo  obferved^  that  this  is  a  com- 
pounded tenfe  dxat  the  Greeks  have  not  in 
one  word,  nor  can  they  exprels  it  other- 
wife  than  as  we  do,  by  a  circumlocution, 
/uch  as  l^etmnnci^  wif/tiai,  in  which  the  com-" 
pofidon  is  juft  as  vifible  as  in  our  Engliih 
expreflion. 

Dr  Clarke's  account  alio  of  the  plulquam-^ 
perfeA  is  very  incomplete  ;  for  all  he  fays 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  perfedk  of  the  paft. 
Bnt  that  definition  does  not  diftinguiih  it 
fiifficienriy  from  the  aorift  ef  ix«<ra,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  cxprefs  an  adlion  as  perfedlly  paft 
as  that  exprefled  by  the  plu-perfedl  ta-tf/A^^itar. 
But  the  true  notion  of  that  tenfe  is  what  I 
have  given,  namely,  that  it  is  a  compo- 
fuion  of  the  paft  witli  tlie  paft,  both  paft 
with  refpedl  to  the  time  when  I  fpeak, 
and  the  one  paft  with  refpedl  to  the  other. 
And  there  is  this  further,  as  I  have  ob- 
VoL.  11,  U  ferved 
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C.  12.  ferved  in  the  Greek  plu-pcrfeA,  that 
the  adion  it  exprefles  is  not  only  paft, 
with  refpeft  to  another  time  likewife  paft, 
but  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  prefent  in  one 
or  other  of  the  fenfes  above  mentioned  at 
that  other  paft  time.  In  fliort  it  is  the 
preter-perfeft  applied  to  a  paft  time,  in- 
ftead  of  being  applied  to  the  prefent.  And 
in  this  way  many  ufes  of  this  plu- 
perfedl  tenfe  in  Greek  that  feem  extraor- 
dinary, may,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
be  eafily  explained.  It  will  not  however 
explain  the  ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  Ibme  paflk- 
ges  of  Homer,  if  it  be  true  that  the  teafe 
there  is  really  the  plu-perfedl ;  but  this 
I  hold  not  to  be  the  cafe  *. 

Thus 


•  The  paifages  in  Homer  I  allude  to,  art  the  follow- 
ing.    In  the  firft  Iliad,  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  lie  lays, 

V.  512* 

Now  ntrro  here  is  fuppofed  by  all  gramrtiarians,  fo  far  as 
I  know,  to  be  the  ptu*perfecl  of  the  Terb  ^/mh  and 
therefore,  according  to  my  notion  of  the  meaning  of  that 
tenfe,  fiiould  fignify,  that  Jupiter  /:ad  hen  Jilting^  anJ 
nvas  then  Jilting  Jilent  \  a  fenfe  which  the  paflage  will 
not  bear.  But  I  fay, 'that  wr^  is  not  there  the  pifi« 
perfefc,  but  the  firft  aorift  middle,  which  is  »<rcrTo,  in  the 
3d  rerf.  finp.  and  by  a  fyncope  ii«rro,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  i^Aro  is  the  9d  perf.  fing.  of  the  ift  aor.  middle,  frcxn 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  prin-  C.  12. 
ciples  of  the  Dodlor's  fyftem  are  errone- 
ous :  and  his  explanation  of  the  particular 
tenfes  is  to  me  not  at  all  fatisfadlory ;  for 
he  does  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  explain, 
otherwife  than  by  giving  examples,  the 
difference  betwixt  the  aorift  and  the  prse- 
ter-perfedt.  And  he  makes  a  diflference 
betwixt  the  firft-  and  fecond  future  in 
Greek,  which  he  does  not  explain  even  by 


mkxjouaif  according^  to  Euftathhis.  R7  a  like  miflake  they 
male  ikBK»ro  and  i^i>/i««rro»  to  be  plu-perfeds  in  the  fol* 
lowing  paliage. 

Am  Acrv  apcL.  {siOTwpaf  IkuXcito  fattiaXutQ. 
Km  itm.  'Svpiixof  vXxtiaticLyn  ttpuptttrro' 

Mtr^«r  6*,    llV    ifOpttf    tpVfUt  XP^^'   h**f  UX99T0t%,  ^ 

*B  M  wketerref  Ifvro,  ita  rpo  it  ^caro  xal  rn^' 
AnforatTov  it  a^  oifos  lrtypK\^  Xf^*  fatrof, 

//.  4.  V.  135.— 6. 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  plu-perfedt  will  make  no  fenfe. 
But  the  truth  is^  that  cMx«ro  is  the  3d  aor.  middle*  form- 
ed from  the  verb  Ixnfut  in  the  fame  manner  as  Icra/Aw 
is  from  the  verb  ir»/«f.     And  hpn^nrr^  is  the  firll  aorid 
middle  of  the  verb  lf9tia^  the  word  being  fytiTairot  and  by 
fyncope»  itpna^Of  or  ipupmrnf  or  iipnpttffro.     And  wi(h  this 
account  of  thefe  two  tenfes  agrees  the  tenfe  that  juft 
goes  before,  viz.  In^,  and  the  two  that  follow  after, 
Mftm  and  ijnypet^t ;  and  fo  the  whole  paffage  is  uniform 
and  plain.     And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  ^ 
particular  proyiety  in  making  hpupnerfk  the  middle  voice, 
fo  that  it  denotes  that  the  arrow  fixed  itfelf  or  lodged 
in  the  breallplate. 

U  2  examples  J 
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1.  12.  examples  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  poiEble  to  ex- 
plain it,  as  there  is  truly  no  diflference  be- 
twixt them.     Then,   in  order  to  adjuft 
his  ratio  temporuniy  as  he  calls  it,  to  cei^ 
tain  paflages  in  Homer,  he  gives  a  mean- 
ing to  the  plu-perfe6lj  fuch  as  I  am  p«^ 
fuaded  it  has  not  in  any  language  of  the 
world ;  for  he  makes  it  to  fignify  the  qidd 
performance  of  the  adlion.     Thus,  fays  he, 
t&fi,  the  aorift,  fignifies  no  more  but  fimply 
he  went ;  but  iS^nnet,  the  plu-perfe<Sl,  de- 
notes that  he  went  quickly  and  fuddenlj, 
c»*,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifh,  ivas  gone 
in  an  inftant.     But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  mere  imagination  of   the   Doftor, 
founded  upon  a  mifappreheniion  of  the 
tenfe  of  the  verb,  or  rather  of  the  verb 

itfelf  *. 

Though 

*  The  Dollar  feems  not  to  have  knowii»  or  not  to 

have  attended  to  it,  that  the  Greeks  were  in  ufe  to  form 

new  verbs  from  almofl  every  tenfe  of  the  old  verb,  and 

particularly  from  the  praster-perfe^    both  a^iTc  and 

middle.     Thus  from  the  pneter-perfed  middle,  irrrMx«* 

of  the  verb  ^Knvmn^  they  formed  a  new  verb,  which  we 

have  in  Homer,  mwK^y^ ;  and  of  the  fame  kind  are  mfX'^ 

ithm.   both   likewife  Homeric  verbs.    From   mffv^  the 

•perfeA  middle  of   the  oblblete  verb  ^t9t»»   occkt^t  thej 

formed  the  verb  mfvtuy  or  by  fyncope  m^v^^  which  occurs 

fo  often  in  Homer ;  and  from  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  okl 

verb 
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Thoogh  I  hsLYC  thus  animadverted  a  C.  i2« 
littk  feverely  upon  tbe  errors  and  defe6b 
of  the  Do6kor  s  fyftem,  I  mull  allow  him 
the  merit  of  being  the  firft  of  the  mo- 
dems, fo  far  as  I  biow,  that  has  attempt- 
ed to  form  any  thing  like  a  rational  fyftem 
upon  this  fubjedt.     And  I  mud  confefs 
Hkewife,     that    he    was    the    firft   who 
fet   me  a-thinking  upon  it«     He  was  a . 
man  of  acute  parts,  and  a  good  metaphy- 
iician :  but  that  was  the  occaiion  of  his 
error ;  for  it  made  him  imagine  that  he 
could,    without  other  affiftance,   form  a 
fyftem  of  grammar,  or  of  any  particular 
part  of  it ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been  a  man 
lefs  ingenious,  he  would  have  taken,  it  is 
likely,  the  affiftance  of  the  antient  gram- 
marians, whofe  footfteps  we  cannot  quit 
in  inch  inquiries  without  the  greateft  ha- 
zard of  going  wrong ;   and  then  he  would 
have  avoided  the  errors  he  has  fallen  into 


▼erb  fiC«,  terreo,  which  is  found  in  Homer,  they  formed 
the  verb  commonly  in  ufe,  ^m».  And  accordbg  to  the 
fame  analogy,  from  the  pncter-perfedt  CtCmuig  of  the  verb 
Cx69*  or,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  ^^^^^  they  formed  a  new  verb, 
CiC«E0,  of  which  CtCwut  is  the  3d  perf.  of  the  prefent ;  and 
therefore  thc.DoAor  might  as  well  have  made  a  plu« 
perfed  of  s'lrxwyw,  rtrpnxff  hivet,  which,  by  all  gram- 
marians, are  allowed  to  be  in  the  prefent. 

upon 


I 


V. 
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C.  12.  upon  this  fubje(5t  of  thfe  tehfes  ;  and  if  he 
had  ftudied  more  diligently  the  antient 
commentaries  upon  Homer,  he  would 
have  correfted  feveral  blundering  tranfla- 
tions,  which  he  has  given  of  different 
paflages  of  the  Iliad  *• 


*  As  this  cenfurc  of  {o  celebrated  a  Greek  fcholar, 
may  appear  to  many  not  a  little  rafh,  I  will  juflify  it  hj 
tMi'o  in  (lances  taken  from  the  fame  page  of  his  tranda- 
tion  of  the  firft  Iliad.  Nellor  fays,  fpeaking  to  Agi- 
memnon, 

*ATpetSn,  0*0  it  v'Mvf  riov  fiivoct  avrop  ^yoy^ 
Siwav/A   'A;^iXn'/  fjit^tfuv  X°^*f  ^  A^V^  ^M'tJf 
'Epxog  *A;^ajoi0'i  TiAcrai  aroXc/tcoio  xaKo7o. 

which  Dr  Clarke  has  tranilated  thus, 

j^tridci  tu  autem  compefce  iuam  tram  :  veruvt  eg9. 
Prccabor  Achiilem  dcponere  iram^  qui  magnum  omnibui 
P ropugnaculum  Achtvis  efi  belli  mali. 

Every  intelligent  reader,  though  he  do  not  underftand 
Greek,  may  perceive  that  Neftor  ufcs  a  very   improper 
argument,  to  perfuade  Achilles  to  lay  afide  his  anger, 
when  he  mentions  that  he  was  (be  bulwark  of  tie  Greeh 
in  war.     If  this  were  Homer's  meaning,  he  would  Bor, 
in  this  paflage  at  leaft,  deferve  the  commendation  which 
Ariftotle  gives  him,  of  excelling  all  oiher  poets  in  fcnfc 
and  argument,    as  well   as  di(5tion,  xt^et  xai  itetroix  xarTzz 
Ut^CaKXet.     Pce/fc.     It  is  not  therefore  eafily  to  be  belie- 
ved, that  fuch  was  Homer's  meaning.   But  further,  I  fay, 
that  the  words  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  and  that  the 
Dodor  has  conftrued  them  improperly,    when  he  has 
piade  Kunrofiai  to  govcm  *Axi?^i7y,  and  tranilated  them  fre- 
cdbor  Achiilem  ;  for  I  deny  that  ktcvofiaif  either  in  the 
nfc  of  Homer,  or  of  any  othe?  Greek  writer^  governs  the 

dadrcw 
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dative,  but  always  tlie  accofative.     And'if  this  be  ib,  it    C   12 
is  impoffible  that  the  Do^or  caa  be  right  in  his  tranfla* 
tion  of  the  paiTige. 

But  what  then  is  the  ineaniog  of  it  ?  A  learned  Greek 
profdlbr,  of  my  acqaaintance>  conftrues  ;^xm  with  A;)^iAi'f> 
and  underftands  it  to  be  a  requed  to  Agamemnon,  u 
laj  afide  bis  anger  again  ft  Achilles,  And  1  obferve,  that 
it  is  in  this  fenie  that  Eudathius  underftands  the  paiTage. 
But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  meaning  of  it,  one  a- 
rifing  from  the  fenfc,  and  the  other  from  the  \yords.  For, 
ili  the  firft  place,  it  is  faying  the  fame  thing  twice,  Nc- 
ftor  having,  juft  in  the  preceding  verfe,  exhorted  Aga- 
memnon to  appeafe  his  anger ;  and  accordingly  EuHa- 
thius  acknowledges  that  it  is  inroxoyta.  But  a  repetition 
of  the  very  fanne  thing,  in  the  very  next  line,  is  not  a- 
grceable  to  the  manner  of  Homer,  nor  of  any  fenfibfe 
vtt'itcr,  Qdfy,  I  fay,  that  x^^  a;c*^'  for  ;^xoy  xar  Aj^/xwf 
is  not  Greek,  and  cannot  be  juftiticd  by  any  good  autho- 
rity. Rejcfting  therefore  this  interpretation  likewifc,  I 
embrace  one  fuggefted  to  me  by  an  ingenious  -gentleman 
of  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Young,  who  is  yet  no  profeflTor, 
but  very  well  deferves  to  be  one.  He  co»ftrues  Ax'Jutl 
with  /ahfiutf  and  underftands  the  meaning  of  the  palfage 
to  be,  requefting  Agamemnon  to  /hrgite  Achilles  for  his 
paffion.  That  the  words  A;taJ»7  fji.t^tfay  xp^w  will  bear  this 
meaning,  (and  indeed  I  think  they  can  bear  no  other),  is 
evident  from  a  paflage  of  Herodotus,  whom  1  hold  to  be 
the  beft  interpreter  of  Homer's  language.  It  is  where 
Mardonius  fends  a  meflage  to  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  his  mafter  Xerxes,  making  him  fpeak  to  them 

thus,   'AOBKAIOtXI    TA'r  'AMAPTAAA2   rxg  i$  ix«va>»  U  Ifit-i   yt* 

Kfttm  nA7A:i?  MET! H Ml.  lib,  8.  Cap-  140.  And  the  fenfe 
of  the  paflage,  thus  undcrftood,  is  worthy  of  Homer  : 
for  Neftor  firft  defires  Agamemnon  to  appeafe  his  own 
anger,  for  1  underftand  there  is  an  emphafis  in  the  word- 
rt9t  joined  with  /ufw^,  and  then  he  befeeches  him  to  for- 
give Achilles  his  pailion  ;  and  to  perfuade  Agamemnon  to 
^  fo,  be  ufes  a  very  proper  argument,  viz.  that  Achilles 

was 
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G  1 2*  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Greeks.  And  b  thU  ftnfe  the 
Brevia  fcboUa^  afcribed  to  Mycellus^  feem  to  underfiand 
the  pafTage,  for  they  render  /u 6i/av  by  e%fyx»f»nu. 

The  other  parage  in  which  the  Dodor  miibkes  the 
fen&  of  his  original*  juft  follows,  in  the  anfwer  which  A- 
gamemnon  makes  to  Neftor. 

'Axx*  o^  af^f  i6fXM  9tfii  irirron  ifc/Atmt  oXAar, 
Tlcarrav  fciv  tfaritn  i8iX«(,  wamaa-i  f  avaavmr^ 
nSart  II  cn/iaiv§n*  urri  fi  itmow^  •tfif. 

Where  the  Dodtor  has  tranflated  the  laft  words  in  this 
fxianner. 


^a  mittiffii  perfuafurum  puto. 

Here  there  is  a  double  error.  For,  in  the  firfl  place,  the 
Do^r  fuppofes  the  peribn  to  be  changed  from  the  firft 
to  the  third  ;  fof*  he  underftands  it  to  be.  Ego  Jgamm' 
non  puto  eum  ^i.  e.  j4cbilUm\  minM perfuafurum.  Now 
in  Greek  there  never  is  a  change  underftood  of  the  per- 
fon  of  the  verb  governing  the  infinitive  ;  but  if  there  be 
*  a  change,  it  mull  be  exprefled  ;  fb  that  if  the  words 
were  to  be  explained  as  the  Dodor  explains  them,  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  (hould  have  been  exprefled^ 
and  they  fliould  have  run  thus,  int*  &  &vrw  nmm^Ut  9b. 
aJfyf  The  verb  itit^,  in  the  middle  voice,  never  fignifies 
tp  per/uadef  but  to  obey^  which  is  agreeable  to  the  refledive 
fignification  of  the  middle  voice,  as  if  it  were  to  ptrfuade 
one*s  felf  to  do  any  thing.  The  meaning  therefore  of 
the  paflage  \s^  I  do  not  think  that  I  fhall  obey  him  is 
thefe  thingt^  or,  that  I  fhall  be  perfuaded  by  him  to  do 
thefe  things.  And  I  am  the  more  furprifed,  that  the 
Dcdor  has  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  word  itmvt^^  here, 
as  he  has  rendered  it  rightly  a  few  lines  alter,  v.  296. 
where  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon, 

w  y«p  lyny*  in  cot  «'«frM>A«i  Sttt. 

which  the  Dodor  has  tranflated 

^•"^Non  enim  ego  amplius  me  tibi  obtemperaturum  pmto. 

But  the  pronoun  0^,  it  would  (eem,  in  this  pa/Tage,  dt« 
reded  him  to  the  true  meaning. 

CHAP. 
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C  a  A  Pi       XilL 

Of  the  modes ^  p^tfins^  numbers^  and  voices^  of 
verbs. — Enumeratitm  of  the  fever al  things 
exprejfed  by  the  *oerb. 


I^HE  modes  dr  moods  of  verbs,  as  they  C.  \%i 
X    are  commonly  called,  are  no  other 
than  thofe  energiefi  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaber,  which  I  have  faid  are  cflential  to 
the  verb,  exprefled  by  different  forms  or 
infledlions  of  it*     Of  thefe  I  have  only 
mentioned  three ;   affirmation^  exprefled  by 
the  mood  called  the  indicative ;  vuijhing^  ot 
prayings  exprefled  by  the  optative ;  and  com- 
mand-^  exprefled  by  the  imperative.     The 
interrogative  is  reckoned  by  fome  among 
the  moods ;  but  ^s  it  is  not  exprefled  by 
any  different  form  of  the  verb,  but  only 
by  particles,  or  by  a  certain  arrangement 
of  the  words,  I  do  not  chufe  to  call  it  a 
mood :  and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  do  not 
reckon  a  potential  mood;  which  even  ia 
Greek  is  denoted  by  no  infleiftion  of  the 
veii?,  but  by  the  potential  or  contingent 
Vol,.  IL  X  particle 
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C.  13.  particle  aV  ,•  and  in  Latin  it  is  not  expreffcdf 
at  all,  (otherwife  than  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion), as  they  have  no  fucb  particle.  The 
fubjun(5live  I  rank  under  affirmation ;  for 
it  exprefles  an  affirmation  qualified.  The 
indicative  affirms  ablblutely  ;  but  the  af- 
firmation of  the  fiibjundlivc  is  conncfled 
with,  or  dependent  upon  fome  other  affir- 
mation. I  therefore  divide  affirmation  into 
two  moods ;  the  iricficativc,  aflfirming  ab- 
folutely }  the  fubjimdHve,  affirming  rela- 
tively or  conditionalfy  *. 

As  to  the  infinitive,  I  hold  it  to  be  no 
mood,  though  it  be  commonly  called  fo ; 
Becaufe  it  exprefles  no  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker,.  but  fimply  the  adtion  of 
the  verb,  v^ith  the  addition  of  time;  It  is 
therefore  either  ufed  as  a  noun,  or  it 
lerves   to   connect    the   verb,    with    ano- 


^  When-  this'conditronal  or  relative  affirmation  is  a 
contingency  dependent  upon  will  or  inclination^  the  op- 
tative mood  is  conimonty  ufed  in  place  of  the  fuhjuoAive,' 
efpecially  by^  the'  Attic  writers.  But  it  is  reoiarkabler 
that  the  optative  mood  is  never  once  ufed  by  Euclid, 
though  the  fubjundtive  be  frequently  ufed  by  him  :  the' 
r^afon  of  which  is,  that  in  mathematics  nothing  is  con* 
tingent  or  dependent  upon  human  will,  but  every  thing  • 
aeceflary. 

thcif 
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ther  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  nieful  in  d  13* 
fyntax. 

It  is  iaid,  that  in  Englifh  we  have  no 

moods,    at   lealt   none  exprefled  by  the 

fonn  of  the  verb  :   and  it  is  true,  that  in 

the  prefent  ufe  of  the  language  we  make 

but  little  diflindion  of  moods  ;  but  in  the 

older  Engliih  imters,  particularly  Milton, 

I  obierve  a  fubjundtive  mood  conflantly 

ufed  in  the  prefent  tenfe ;  but  it  is  no  other 

than  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 

indicative,  without  any  variation  of  num^ 

bcr.or  perig^.    Thus  Milton  fays,   "  AI- 

"  though  I  love;  Though  thou  love;  Though 

"  he  love ;"  and  many  writers  ftill  preferve 

that  uie,  at  leaft  in  the  third  perfon. 

The  French  have  a  regular  fubjundlive 
mood,  which  I  think  is  a  great  beauty  ii^ 
their  language;  but  the  ufe  of  4t  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fome  nicety,  which  very  few  fo- 
reigners who  fpeak  the  language  attend 
to. 

Of  numbers  and  perfbns  I  have  fpoken 
tinder  the  article  of.  the  noun.  In  the 
learned  languages  the  numbers  in  verbs 
are  marked  in  the  fame  way  as  in  nouns, 
viz.  by  infledlion ;  and  the  three  perfons 
are  diftinguifhed  likewife   in    that   way, 

X?  Thi* 


«V     J. 
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p.  13.  This  fliQitens  the  csprdlioa  in  thoie  hm-t 
gxiagcs,  by  mak'uig  the  uie  of  the  promnrn 
not  neceifafy^  befides  the  advaistage  it 
gives  them  in  the  vaiiety  of  compofkion 
titid  arraAgement  which  it  allows^  in 
Eugliih,  as  we  have  but  very  iittlc  Y^ria- 
tion  of  our  verbs,  they  tnuft  always  be 
jLccompanied  by  their  noiins  or  pronoims ; 
jind  not  at  a  great  di  (lance  iieither^  for 
fear  qf  mi  flake  or  ambiguity. 

As  the  French  have  the  numbers  andper^ 
fons  of  their  verbs  regularly  marked  by  var 
fledlion,  it  appears  to  me  iupriiing  that  thef 
^o  not  avail  themfelves  more  of  fuch  an  ad- 
vantage, but  have  their  compodcion  father 
more  iliuted  and  unifonn  than  ours :  and 
fhis  too  by  way  of  improvement  of  their 
fly Ic  J  for,  in  their  antient  writings,  there 
is  a  much  greater  variety  of  ftrudbire  and 
freedom  qf  compofition^  particularly  in 
their  old  poetry;  and  therefore  I  prefer 
what  has  been  of  late  written  in  what 
they  call  Jilc  dt  Marott^  (the  nan^e  tbey 
give  to  the  llyle  of  their  tsid  poetry),  fuch 
jas  Fontaine's  tales  and  fables,  tq  thcii 
poetry  qf  a  more  tnodem  caft. 

All  things  in  this  fublunary  world  fuf- 
fcr  as  well  as  adt^  ancj  therefore  the  agent 

of 
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of  CTcry  adtion  of  a  verb  may  fufier  in  its  C.  13^ 
torn  that  very  adlion.    According  there^ 
fore  as  the  periba  of  the.  verb  adts  or  fuf-y 
fees,  the  v0*b  aiTucaes  a  different  form^ 
which  we  call  a  voice.    When  the  perfon 
a&s^  it  is  the  ^ffiive  voice ;  when  he  Juf^ 
fers^   it  is  the  pajftve.      Mofl  languages 
have   no    other  ;    but  the  Greek  has  a 
third,    called  the  middle   "uoice^   denoting 
th^t  the  perfon  both  a^s  and  fuffers^  tha^ 
is  to  iky,  is  the  iubjedt  of  his  Qwn  action  ) 
fo  that  the  verb,  in  this  form,  very  much 
refismbles  the  rpfleded  verbs  of  the  French  *• 
Thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  language,  muft  know  very  well,  that 
this  vqice  gives  not  pnly  a  beautiful  variety 
|:o  the  iofledlipns  of  their  verbs,  but  a  great 
conciien^fs  and  emphsfiis  to  the  expreiIion» 
From  this  account  of  the  verb,  we  may 
collect  the  feveral  things  expreiled  by  it 
under  one  view^  whiph  may  ferve  for  a 
full  defcription  <^  it,  in  place  of  the  fhort 
definiticm   I    gave   before.     And   it   de* 
notaSy  livo,  feme  kind  of  adtion,  under  whicl) 

*  This  form  of  the  verb  in  Greek  has  not  always  this 

reflefted  fignification ;  but  is  foxnetimes  nothing  more 
than  an  a^ive  verb,  refembling  tlie  deponent  verbs  in 
JUatia.    See  Kvfier.  de  voce  media. 
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C*  13.  I  include  exiftence:  for  the  idea  of  the  adtion 
expreffed  by  a  verb,  always  implies,  as  I  have 
dbferved,  the  idea  of  exiftence ;  and  there 
is  one  verb  which  denotes  nothing  dfe  fiar 
its  adtion  but  exiftence*     zdo^  The  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  concerning 
that  adlion,   affirming  it,   wiftiing  it,  or 
commanding  it.     3/w,  The  agent,  or  per- 
fon  adding,    and   whether  one  or  more. 
£^0y  The  time  of  the  adlion,  and  whether 
it  be  a  completed  adlion  or  not.     gto^  The 
fubjedl  of  the  adlion  is  alio  exprefled,  if 
it  be  the  fame  with  the  agent.     All  thefe 
things  are  denoted  by  the  fingle  Greek  word 
iKo^oLfjLYif ,  fighifying,   /  did  beat  my  felf^  as 
was  the  cuftom  of  the  antients  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  any  great  afflidlion.     And  lafily^ 
if  the  perfon  fufFers  the  adtion  of  the  verb, 
inftead  of  being  the  agentj  that  alfo  is 
expreffed  by  a  form  of  the  verb. 

Though  the  expreflion  of  the  Greek 
verb  be  fo  various  and  manifold ;  yet,  as 
I  obferved  before,  there  are  only  two 
things  that  muft  neceflaiily  be  exprefled 
by  the  verb.  The  fii'ft  is  the  energy 
or  affection  of  the  mind ;  the  iecond  *  is 
ipme  adtion,  or  at  leaft  exiftence.     To  be 

convinced  that  thefe  two  are  eftential  to  the 

nature 


.^B& 
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narare  of  the  verb,  we  may  take  the  cafe  C.  1 3^ 
of  a  verbal  noun,  fuch  as  curfus  in  Latin, 
and  a(k,  why  it  is  not  a  verb  as  well  as 
curro^  from  which  it  is  derived  ?  and  the 
ailiwer  is  plain,  that  it  exprefTcs  no  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  who  pro- 
nounces this  word ;  nor  does  it  affirm  that 
die  thing  exifts  or  does  not  exift  ;  nor  does 
it  c(Hximand  that  it  fhould  or  fhould  not 
cxift  ;  nor  does  it  wifli  that  it  may  or  may 
not  exift,  but  fimply  gives  us  the  ecmceph- 
nan  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  All  the 
odier  things  above  mentioned  may  be  ex- 
preflcd  by  other  words,  as  in  Englilh  our 
moods,  and  the  greateft  part  of  our  tenfes 
are.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  numbers, 
perfons,  and  voices  may  be  expreflfed :  and 
they  are  fo  exprefled,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  moft  of  the  modem  languages  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  if  the  word  wants  the  expref^ 
lion  of  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and  of 
adlion  or  exiftcnce,  it  ceafes  63  be  a  verb^ 
I  mean  in  the  ccnmnon  acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  becomes  fbme  other  part  of 
fpeech. 

There  is  another  obfervation,  that  I  like-* 
wife  made  before,  and  which  is  a  confe- 
^uencc  of  the  preceding  one;  namely,  that 

the 
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C.  13.  the  fimpleft  of  all  verbs  is  the  fubftantive 
verb,  exprefTmg  nothing  but  the  energy  or 
aflPedtion  of  the  mind,  joined  with  die 
iimple  idea  of  exiftenee^  the  znoft  meta* 
phyiical  and  abftradt  of  all  ideas,  of  whicl^ 
time  and  place,  and  other  imiverfals,  are 
but  adjunds.  It  may  therefore  be  called 
the  metaphjifical  nferb ;  and  if  it  Wfire  di- 
vefted  of  tenfes,  moods,  and  perions,  ad 
it  is  of  voices,  it  would  be  the  philofophi-* 
cal  verb  that  I  mentioned  before^  fit  to 
exprefs  univerfal  truths,  which  have  no^ 
thing  to  do  with  time,  perfons,  or  the  diP 

pofition  of  the  mind. But  to  return  xa 

the  Greek  verb : 

To  exprefs  all  thofe  feveral  things  above 
mentioned,  without  any  ambiguity  or 
confufion,  and  thereby  to  fave  the  unne- 
ceflary  multiplication  of  words,  inftead 
of  increafing  ity  which  we  have  0iewn  to 
be  the  cafe  of  the  barbarous  languages^ 
when  they  exprefs  feveral  things  by  one 
word,  mull  be  efteemed  by  evfiiy  man 
who  attentively  coiifiders  it,  a  mod  ex^ 
quifite  piece  of  art  j  and  it  is  plain  that 
it  muft  have  been  thecoatrivanoe  of  men 
who  had  ftudied  the  nature  of  things,  and 
could  make  the  proper  diftia^ion  betwii^ 

khoie 


I 

diofe^iDg&  thiit  eoiild  cocbmodidufly  be  tXfr  C.  i  p 
prdled  by  one  woixi,  anci  what  could  nou 

But  k  may  be  fiikl,  diat  this  Greek 
verb  is  too  artificial  a  thing  \  and  that  our 
verb  being  more  £mple,  and  yet  doing  the 
bufiwis  a^  well,  is  therefore  preferable.  This 
obje&ion  I  havie  already  in  a  great  meafiire 
anfwered ;  and  I  ihall  only  add  hwe,  that 
a4«iuw  is  in  one  ienfe  fimpler  than  the 
Engliih  expreflion,  /  did  beat  myfelf^  be-- 
caufe  it  is  ihorter.     It  is  true  indeed,  that 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  a  Greek  verb,    is  a 
matter  of  more  pains  and  trouble  than  to 
learn  the  uie  of  an  Englifh  verb,  as  it 
may  be  much  caiier  to  ufe  a  ^  clumfy,  ill«- 
contrived  machine,  than  one  complete  and 
perfed  in  all  its  parts ;    but  if  this  laft 
machine,  when  the  ufe  of  it  is  once  leam^ 
cd,  can  be  employed  with  as  little  or  leis 
trouble,  it  is  certainly  preferable.     Now 
that  is  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  verb  j  for 
no  body  will  deny  that  it  expreffes,  in 
fewer  words,  and  without  tedious  repeti- 
tions of  the  iame  word,  every  thing  that 
CMk  be  «5prefled  by  the  Englifh  verb :  and 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  very  difficult  to 
be  learx^ed,  but  may.  be  acquired  without 
rule  or  teaching,  by  practice  merely,  we 

Vol..  IL  Y  are 
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C.  13.  are  very  lure ;  becaufe  we  know  that  the 
^"^"^^^  women  and  children  in  Athens  fpoke  th€ 
Attic,  as  our  women  and  children  fpeak 
Englifh ;  and  the  people  in  general  were 
noted  for  elegant  fpeakers,  though  very 
few  of  them  learned  grammar,  which  was 
a  piece  of  education  beftowed  upon  the 
*  children  only  of  people  of  the  firft  rank.  But 

[  further,  I  deny  that  the  Englifih  verb,  any 

more  than  the  Latin,  anfwers  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Greek.    For,  in  the  firft  place, 
we  have  no  tenfe  that  anfWers  to  the  pre- 
fent  paiEvc  of  the  indicative  among  the 
Greeks.     For  example,  we  cannot  exprefs 
TUTTiTOi  by  any  tenfe  ;  for  though  we  fay, 
he  is  beaten^  that  is  rather  the  preter-per- 
fedk  rtTv^TTtf/,   denoting  that  the  adlion  is 
finifhed,    not    going    on,    which    is    the 
meaning  of  rvTrnrou,  nor  can  we  expreis  it 
otherwife  than  by  circumlocution,   fuch 
las,  they  are  beating  him.     And  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  French  muft  fay,  on  le  bat^ 
which  is  not  only  multiplying  words,    but 
changing  the  form  of  the  verb  from  paf- 
\  ^ve  to  adlive.   Neither  have  we  a  participle 

prefent  of  the  paffive  voice,  fuch  as  tv^^- 
^ifv;,  any  more  than  the  Latins ;  for  our 
pjurticiple  beaten  15   a  p»ft  particijple,    ta 

mu^lj 
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inudi  as  the  Latin   njerberatus.-^ — And  C.  i;J« 
this  kads  me  to  fpeak  of   the  part  of 
fpeech  next  in  order  after  the  retb,  viz. 
the  partidpk^ 

But  before  I  qxtit  this  fb  culious  inbjedl  of 
the  verb^  I  hope  I  fhall  be  permitted^  eren 
by  the  greateft  admirers  of  the  Greek  lan^ 
guage,  to  obferve  that  fbmething  more 
perfea  of  the  kind  might  be  perhaps  con- 
trived, than  even  the  Greek  verb.  And 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exceed  the 
power  of  human  art,  to  form  a  plan  of  a 
language  more  complete  in  every  part  than 
the  Greek  ;  and  iuch  they  fay  the  language^ 
of  the  philofbphers  of  India^  called  the  San^ 
ferity  a<5hially  is,  of  which  I  fhall  have  pc- 
caiion  to  fay  more  in  the  iequel.  As  to  the 
▼erb,  I  have  already  obfcrved  that  feveral 
more  compound  tenies  might  be.  imagined ; 
but  whether  they  would  not  imbarrafs  the 
language  too  much^  and  make  it  too 
complicated  and  difficult  for  common  uie, 
is  what  I  cannot  cert^ly  fay.  But  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  things,  which  I 
think  may  be  added  to  the  Greek  verb, 
without  any  fuch  confequence.  And, 
in  the  frfi  place,  it  might  not  only 
express  numbers  and  perfons,  but,  like 

Y  a  the 
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C  t^,  the  adje<^ive,  it  might  aUb  haire  genders^ 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
Terb  ;  said,  as  I  am  told  by  the  learned  isk 
thoie  languages^  occaiions  no  confbfion  or 
imbaitaffineiit  in  thein.    adfy^  The  verbs 
hare  more  moods  as  well  as  tenfes ;  and  to 
make  t^e  .fbixdlure  of  the  langnage  com- 
l^ete,  they  ihould  have  at  leaft  one  more. 
In  ordor  to  explain  what  I  mean^  it  k  ne*- 
cefTary  to  premife,   that  every  language 
that  iff  in  the  leaft  degree  p«rfe<5V,  muft 
have,  beiides  the  indicative,  die  inopera- 
tive, and  infinitive  moods,  a  fiib^undtive 
mood,   which  is,   as  I  have  oUerved,  a 
form  of  the  verb,  denoting  that  what  is 
iignified  by  it  is  not  affirmed  abfbtntely 
by  itfelf,  but  relatively  to  fbme  other  verb  ta 
which  it  is  ixibjoined,  and  upon  wMch  it  is 
dependent.  And  it  is  a  very  great  dcfedt  in 
our  prefent  Englifh,  (for  it  was  not  al- 
ways  fo),    that   this  mood  is  vcxy   Ijittfe 
nfecl,  or  ufed  indifcriminately  with  the  in*- 
dicative*     In  Latin   they  have   but   ofie 
mood  of  that  kind  ;    but  in  Greek  diey 
have  two^  viz.  the  fubjunftive,  properly 
fo   called,    and    the  optative,    which,    as 
I    have    obfAved,    is    likewife    uled    as 
a  fubjundive.     If  the  precedingi  dr  prin- 
cipal 


« 
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cipal  verb,  is  in  tkft  prefent  tenfe,  tht  C.  13, 
prof)dr.  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is 
tbe  ^bjun^ve ;  or  if  it  be  in  the  pretcr- 
perk&j-  it  is  the  fame  on  account  of  the 
prefent  time^  which  is  involved  in  it,  as 
I  have  explained  above :  but  if  the  prin^ 
dpal  verb  be  in  any  other  paft  time,  the 
propfef  mdod  of  the  depending  verb  is  the 
optative:  Sofk^  is  very  well.  But  flip- 
pofe  the  time  of  the  principal  verb  is 
fbture,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  third 
fi[tbjui^6tive  mood  for  the  depending  verb  ? 
fiut  this  even  the  Greek  language  has  not, 
but  ufes,  in  place  of  it,  the  fubjun£live 
mood  prop^ly  ib  called. 


CHAP.        XIV. 

Of  participics^   ad^eSlives^  pmpofitionsy  con^ 
jtatBi^nSy  and  interje^ions. 

THE  participle,  though  in  our  com-  c.  14, 
mon  grammars  it  be  fet  down  in 
the  conjugation  of  every  verb  as  a  part  of  it, 
yef  is  truly  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech ;  for 
it  does  not  exprefs  any  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker,  v^hich,  as  I  have  faid,  is 

efTential 
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C.  14.  e£S;ntial  to  the  verb;  but  it  denoted  th* 
adlion  of  the  verb,  not  abfba^Sledly  as  a 
.verbal  no\m  does,  but  inherent  in,  or  be- 
longing to  fome  indefinite  fubflance  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  ranked  it  under  verbs,  ia 
my  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  not  un- 
der nouns.  It  has  however  fo  much  of  the 
noxm,  as  to  have  nxunbers  and  cafes;  and 
as  it  neceflarily  refers  to  a  noun,  and  may 
be  conftrued  with  a  noun  of  any  of  the 
three  genders^  it  has  likewiie  all  thoie  gen- 
ders. It  has  alfo  fo  much  of  the  verb,  comr 
nionly  fo  called,  that  it  is  confignificant  of 
.  time.  Although  therefore  in  my  diviiion  rf 
the  parts  of  fpeech,  it  is  ranked  under  diA 
verb ;  yet,  in  the  common  divifion,  it  ougltf 
to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  fpeech  by  itfelf,  fe- 
parate  bodi  from  verb  and  noun. 

The  adje(5live,  in  the  common  gram-, 
•mars,  is  very  improperly  clailed  with  the 
noun ;  for  it  is  not  a  noun,  for  die  fame 
reafon  that  the  participle  is  not  a  noun, 
viz.  becaufe  it  denotes  primarily  a  quality 
or  accident  inherent  in  fome  indefinite  fub- 
flance. It  is  therefore  joined  to  any  fub- 
flance, with  which  it  agrees,  as  well  as 
the  participle,  in  gender,  number,  and 
cafe  J  nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt  the 

two, 
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two,  except  that  the  participle  is  config-  C.  14, 
nificant  of  time,  which  the  adjeAive  is  not. 

There  are  fome  adjeAives  formed  by  the 
Greeks  from  verbs,  which  deferve  a  particu- 
lar notice,  as  they  fhew  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  thing  in  the  language,  the  accurate  and 
philofbphical  genius  of  the  formers  of  this 
language.  But  of  thefe  I  will  fpeak  in  the 
text  chapter,  under  the  article  of  deriva- 
tives. 

Prepofitions  I  likewife  clafs  under  ver)t)s, 
as  they  denote  relations  of  things ;  not  i.b- 
ftradledly,  for  then  they  would  be  nouns, 
but  inherent  in  their  fiibjedls,  fb  that  they 
are  qualities  which  are  not  confidered  as 
having  a  feparate  exiftence.  The  chief  ufe 
of  them,  as  appears  to  me,  i&  to  exprefe 
relations,  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
exprefled  by  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as 
place,  fituatipn,  order,  and  many  other 
conne6lions  of  things,  which  are  obfer- 
ved  by  grammarians,  in  the  fignifications 
they  give  to  the  feveral  prepofitions.  They 
are  of  very  great  ufe  in  fyntax,  and  go- 
vern a  cafe,  whereby  we  know  the  word  to 
>vhich  they  refer; 

To  know  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
prepofitions  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
fp  be  able  p  diftinguifh  the  proper  from 

the 
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C.  14.  the  figuratire  figaification  of  them,  U  a 
*^  '  matter*  of  great  nicety.  There  is  forne* 
thing  begun  upon  this  fubjedl,  by  an  au- 
thor very  ^ninent  for  his  knowledge  of 
jthe  language  *  j  but  which  I  regret  is  not 
finifhed.  The  ufe  o£  them  in  compofition, 
gives  a  particular  beauty  and  ajccuracy  of 
expredion  to  the  Gredc  language.  Thcf 
ufe  commonly  enough  two  q€  them,  and 
fometimes  three,  in  compofition  with  thai* 
verbs,  by  which  they  defcribe  fo  minutely 
the  adlion  of  the  verb,  that  it  is  really  1 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  Homer,  in  de- 
fcribing  water  coming  out  of  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  ufes  the  word  yV-*>i-wy»-/»f€ir,  by  which 
is  defcribed,  firft  its  coming  from  bebw^ 
then  its  coming  outy  ot  gu/hing^  difkd  lafllj 

its  running  forward  f  • 

The 

•  Dr  Moor,  Profcffor  of  Greek  in  the  Univcrfity  of 
Glafgow. 

\  The  prepofition,  tlioagh  compounded  with  the  verbt 
is  o^en  feparatcd  from  it  in  the  air^ngement,  partica* 
larly  by  the  poets  ;  and  this  has  iJbmetimes  led  into  mi^ 
takes.  Thus  thofe  famous  lines  of  Hprner^  defcribing 
Jupiter's  nod, 

H»  neu  nvaft^<rt  it*  ipfwi  nvn  Kfwimff 
'AfiCpocuu  i*  afa  p^aurtt^  In^pacmfO  AyoKrvCt 

are,  in  a  late  tranflacion,  rendered  thus.  *'  He  faid ; 
••  and  wi^h  his  dark  fcac;gy  brows  the  fon  of  Sa- 
if  (Drn  noddec}  above/'  ^c*  where  it  9ppc«rs,  that  xht 

tranilator 
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• 

Tlicadvtrb,  as  the  name  imports,  is  a  fort  C.  14J 
bf  adjimdlof  the  verb,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  fudi  a  fupplemcnt  to  the  verb,  as  the 
j>repofition  is  to  the  noun  ;  for  it  cxpreflcs 
circumftances  of  time,  place,  manner  df' 


traaflator  fuppofed  tic  prepofition  ir)  was  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  itfcif,  and  accordingly  has  rendered  it  by  the 
tkeEnglMhprepoGtion,  iii^6T^«  Whatieaie  this  makes,  the' 
reader  will  judge.  But  to  md  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
pofitian  here,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  is  disjoined 
from  the  Terb  vfj«ri;  fo  that  we  fhould  tinder  (land  it  as  if 
It  had  been  written  l*wv<n  >  arid  then  it  will  iigntfy,  vpm 
ibgi  be  nodded^  or  in  confcqueoce  of  nuhat  he  faid  he  n9dded» 
And  according  to  this  fenfe,  Virgil  renders  it  by  the  verb 
compeunded  t^rith  the  prftpOtition  ad^  vi2.  annuity  where 
ht  ikyt,  ipeaking  like#ife  of  Jupiter,  Annuity  ct  totunt 
nuiu  iretkefeat  OiyinputA,  And  we  may  obicrte,  that: 
in  the  next  line  of  Homer,  i/rt  have  the  fame  prepofition 
coitipailnded  with  the  verb,  in  the  word  Inpfoa-amt  de- 
icribmg  thp  ilrong  motiOD  of  Jnpicer't  hair«  There  is 
anothet  error  in  the  tranflation  of  tliis  paffage,  viz.  in 
making  Jupiter  nod  luifh  hit  brows,  which  I  think  is 
hardly  to  be  underftood  in  Englilh ;  whereas  it  fhonld 
have  been  tbith  Ait  head :  for  the  brows  being  fo  re- 
markable a  feature,  particularly  in  a  face  of  great  digni- 
ty, are  here  put  for  the  whole  head,  (as  Euftathius  has 
t)bfefvcd),  by  a  figure  common  enough,  and  well  known 
by  the  ttame  tH  fynncdoche^  or  a  part  far  the  whole.  Nei- 
ther is  MWM^f  cxaftly  tranflatcd  by  dark  Jhaggy ;  for  it 
docs  not  at  all  denote  Jhaggy^  but  only  the  colour  of  dark 
gtayy  fiich  as  Chat  of  the  eye-brows  of  a  dark  complexion- 
cd  man,  well  advanced  in  years. 

Vol,  IL  Z  jidion, 
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C  14.  adlion,  and  the  like,  that  cannot  conve- 
^^^"^"^  jDiiently  be  exprefled  by  the  verb. 

As  fingle  words  are  connected  together 
by  the  means  of  cafes  and  prepofitions,  it 
is  fit  alfo  that  fentences,  and  members  of 
fentences,  fliould  be  connedled  together ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  a  fet  of  words  have 
been  invented,  called  conjunflionsj  which 
though  they  aiay  feem  often  only  to  con- 
nedl  words,  yet  it  is  truly  fentences  that 
they  connedi.  Thus  when  I ,  fay,  Ptter 
ajad  James  did  fo  or  fo,  it  may  feem  that 
the  copulative  and  only  joins  the  two 
words  Peter  and  James  ;  but  it  really  joins 
the  fentences,  Peter  did  fo^  and  James  did 
fo.  The  grammarians  divide  them  into  fe* 
veral  claiTes,  which,  as  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  write  a  grammar,  I  will  not  go  o* 
ver.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  though 
they  all  go  by  the  name  of  coTyunUionSf 
<  fome  of  them  conned^  by  disjoining^  not  by 

joining. 

The  Greek  language  aboimds  more  in 
conjundlions  than  any  language  I  know ; 
and  particularly  it  has  two  that  no  other 
language,  which  I  know,  has,  1  mean,  /*<»' 
and  h.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  of 
that  fp^cies  of  conjqjadlions,  calkd  ad'oer-- 

Jatrce. 
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Jative.    But  it  is  only  difference  they  mark,  C.  ,I4» 
not  oppofition ;   and  the  fji^v  that  precedes, 
as  it  always  does,  does  no  more  than  let 
you  know  that  fomething  different  is  to 
follow,  but  which  has  a  connedlion  with 
what  went  before.     The  Greeks  too  have 
many  particles,  which  appear  to  a  perfbn 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  to 
be  mere  expletives.     But  they  are  not  fo  ; 
for  many  of  them  not  only  connedl  the 
Ipeech,  but  alfo  give  an  emphafi^  and  figni- 
ficancy  to  it,  which  it  would  not  other- 
wife  have.     Of  this  kind  are  h  and  yt,  of 
which  laft  it  is  very  difficult  to  alcertaiu 
the  precile  meaning  :  but  it  certainly  has 
a  meaning  }  and  a  man  much  converfant 
in  the  Attic  writers  will  defiderate  it,  if 
it  be  any  where  wanting.      And  accor- 
dingly H.  Stephen  has  often  fupplied  it, 
where,  in  the  MS,  it  has  fallen  out. 

This  sibundance  of  conjunftions  apd  par- 
ticles is,  in  my  opinion,  ouq  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language  ;  for  they 
make  what  goes  before  refer  to  what  fol- 
lows, as  well  as  what  follows,  to  what  goes 
before,  and  fo  make  the  fentence  perfecSlly 
cloic  and  compadl,  giving  to  the  words 
the  fame  connexion  that  there  is  in  the 

Z  2  thought^ 
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C.  14.  thought,  and  making  the  flyle  ta  flow  like 
a  ftream  in  one  eontimied  tenor,  without 
any  ftop  or  interruption.    For  I  am  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  that  disjointed  compo- 
fition,   and  fliort  cut  of  ftyle,  which  is  iki 
much  in  fafliioix  at  prefent,  and  of  which 
Tacitus,   among  the  antients,  is  the  great 
model,  is  a  beauty,   that  I  am  of  opinioa 
it  is  the  afFedlation  of  a  deformity  j   nor  is 
there,    in    my    apprehenfion,    any   thing 
that  more  disfigures  a  ftyle,  or  makes  it 
more  offenfive  to  a  man  of  true  tafte  and 
judgement  in  writing.    The  antients  knew 
it  as  well  as  we  do,   and  pradlifed  it  when 
it  was  proper  ;   but  there  is  no  example  of 
fLTiy  writer  in  a  good  age,  or  indeed  of  any 
writer  at   all,   compofing  a  whole    work 
in  that  (lyle,  before  Tacitus  :    but  of  this 
i  flaall  fpeak  more  hereafter.     I  fliall  only 
add  at  prefent,  that  one  of  the  greateft  diffi- 
culties of  cojupofing  in  Englifh  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  want  of  fuch  connecting  par- 
ticles as  the  Greeks  have.     We  fee  howr 
ever   that  the   older   writers   in   EngUih, 
fuch  as  Milton  and  Lofd  Clarendoo,  have 
pretty  well  fupplied  that  defed,  and  with 
fuch  copulatives  as  they  had^  have  made 
a  rtyle  flowing  enough,  and  agreeable  both 
f p  die  ear  and  tlie  underftajiding.     J^Jor  do 
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J  kaow  aay  thing  in  whict  they  defcrve  C.  14, 
more  to  be  imitated  by  the  later  winters. 

The  only  part  of  fpeech  that  remains  to 
be  treated  of  is,  what  the  Latin  gramma* 
rians  have  added,  in  place  of  the  Greek 
article,  viz.  the  interjedlion  ;  as  to  which 
J  fliall  only  make  an  obfervation  or  two. 
And  in  the  jirji  place,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  expreffes  one  of  the  two  things 
which  I  have  faid  are  effential  to  the  verb, 
namely,  the  energy  or  afFe<flion  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  nfes  it :  but  it  differs  fromi 
the  afiecflion  expreffed  by  the  verb  in  this, 
that  it  expreffes  only  paffton ;  for  it  is  tlie 
expreflion  of  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fuch 
like  paflion. 

2dly^  The  interjedlions  may  be  confidered 
as  remaiBts  of  the  mod  antient  language  a- 
mong  me%  that  by  which  they  expreiled 
their  feelbngs,  not  their  ideas.  They  are 
therefore  the  ijerba  that  Horace  fpeaks  o£^ 
as  uied  by  the  firft  men  who  ipoke, 

^uibus  voces  fenfufque  nptarenty 

and  were  prior  to  namesj  which  could  on-» 
Jy  come  after  ideas  were  formed  of  things* 
And  the  indeclinable  words  in  every  lan- 
guage^ may  be  confidered  as  remains  of  the 

antient 
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C.  14,  antient  languages  without  art ;  for  the  de- 
clenfion  of  words  is  a  thing  of  art,  whiclt 
was  not  pradlifed  by  the  firft  men  who 

Ipoke. And  fo  much  for  the  divifiou 

of  words  into  parts  of  fpeech. 


CHAP-        XV, 

Divifion  of  nvords  into  primitwe  and  de-* 
rivatvve. — Defefl  of  our  modem  language 
in  point  of  etymology. — Excellency  of  the 
Greek  in  that  point. — -The  ivhojle  Gre^k 
language  derived  from  Ji'ue  combinations  of 
vcywels  in  duads. 


C  I  ?.  A  Nother  divifion  of  words  confidered  as 
l\  fignificant,  is  into  original  and  deri^ 
dative.  What  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledlion  are,  I  have  defined  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  this  book,  and  I  have  there 
fhewn  that  they  are  thq  three  great  artifices 
of  language.  Of  fledlion  I  have  already 
treated  at  pretty  great  length,  under  the 
article  of  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  and  I  am 
how  to  fpeak  of  derivation  and  compofi- 
tion,  both  which  I  flaall  inchide  under  th« 

name 
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name  of  derivation;   the  only  difference  C.  i^* 
betwixt  the  two  being,  that  the  derivative 
word  has  only  one  parent,   whereas  the 
compounded  word  has  two. 

A  language  that  has  no  roots  or  derivation 
at  all,  which  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  fhewn^ 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  n^uft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  imperfe(5l.  And  on  the 
other  hand  a  language  that  has  not  only 
derivation,  but  all  its  roots  within  itfelf, 
and  of  its  own  growth,  is  undoubtedly, 
in  that  refpedl  at  leaft,  a  moft  perfect  lan- 
guage. Now  of  all  the  languages  that  I 
know,  the  Greek  is  in  this,  as  well  aa 
in  other  refpedls,  the  moft  complete. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  furprifed^ 
that  in  a  work  fuch  as  this,  upon  univer- 
fal  grammar,  I  fhould  refer  fo  often  to  the  • 
ufe  of  any  particular  language.  But  he 
Ihould  confider,  that  my  chief  purpofe  in 
this  grammatical  part  of  my  work,  is  to 
obferve  what  is  moft  perfedt  in  the  art, 
and  what  confequently  was  of  moft  diffi- 
cult invention.  Now,  as  I  am  not  able 
from  theory  merely,  and  a  priori^  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  perfedt  language,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  feek  for  it  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek*    What  men  of  fuperior  genius  may 

do 


I 
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0^15,  domfuch  fpecuktions,  I  cannot  tdl  j  hxd 

I  know  well,  that  ordinary  men,  vithontthtf 

ftudy  of  fome  model  of  the  Hnd,  would  be 

as  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  pcrfeA 

language,  m  to  form  a  high  tafte  in  other 

arts,  inch  as  fculpture  and  painting,  wiA- 

out  having  feen  the  beft  works  of  thofe 

kinds  that  are  to  be  found.     It  wxmld  be 

doing  injuftice  to  thofe  fuperior  minds, 

who  have  in  themfelves  the  ftandard  of 

perfedlion  in  all  the  arts,  to  judge  of  them 

by  myfelf ;  but  I  am  confident  that  my  i" 

dea  of  perfection  in  language  would  havi 

been    ridiculoufly    imperfcdl,    if    I    had 

known  no  other  language  than  the  modem 

languages  df  Europe.     It  thei^efore  defcrvcs 

to  be   confidered,    whether   it  were   nod 

worth  the  while  of  a  curious  man,   and  a 

lover  of  knowledge,  but  who  like  me  is  ob-' 

liged  to  lode  abroad  for  patterns  of  pcr- 

fe<flion,    to  make  a   ftudy  of  the  Greek 

language,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon, 

but  to  difeover  what  is  moft  pcrfcdl  in  the 

moft  curious,  as  well  as  moft  ufeful,  art  a-  J 

mong  men. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  modem 
languages,  and  particularly  our  Englilh^ 
is  more  defective  than  in  this  matter  of  e- 

tymology, 
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tymology,  of  which  we  are  now  treating;  C.  15- 
for  in  Englifh  we  have  the  root&  of  our 
words  fcattered  through  dlfl^rent  laaguar 
ges,  being  either  in  the  old  Teutonic  or 
Gothic,  which  we  do  not  underftand,  o^ 
in  other  languages  of  Europe,  Xuch  as  the 
French  or  Italian,  or  laftly  in  Greek  and 
Latin  J  whereas  the  Greeks  as  I  will  en- 
deavour to  {how,  is  complete  in  itfelf,  and 
has  all  its  words  of  its  own  growth. 

That  there  is  a  wonderful  generation  of 
words  in  Greek,  no  body  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  language  can  deny»  The 
verb  is  among  them  the  moft  prolific 
part  of  fpeech ;  for  verbs  not  only  beget 
verbs,  of  which  I  have  given  fome  fpeci- 
mens  in  a  .preceding  note,  but  alfo 
nouns  and  adjectives  without  number, 
which  are  produced  not  only  from  differ- 
ent tenfes  of  the  verb,  but  from  different 
perfons  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus  from  the 
preter-perfeA  paffive  ^iTroifijuat,  of  the  verb 
Tsna,  are  derived  three  nouns ;  one  from  the 
firft  perfon,  :re/«^a ;  another  from  the  fe-^ 
cond,  viz.  ^omi^;  and  a  third  from  the 
third  perfon,  viz.  w-oi>fT»jc-  And  in  like  man- 
ner    we     have     from     ^paurra,    Trfayuoi,    TTfxi^ti, 

and  ^f^axrnf^,  aud  many  iuch,  ill  formed 
Vol.  IL  A  a  by 
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C.  15.  by  the  fame  rule,  and  with  the  fame  fig- 
nification,  according  to  the  different  perfons 
of  the  tcnfe  from  whence  they  are  derived : 
For  what  is  derived  fix>m  the  firft  peiiba, 
4enotes  the  effect  of  the  adtion,  or  the 
work  performed  by  it ;  what  comes  from 
the  fecond,  the  a<5l  itfelf,  or  the  operation 
of  the  agent ;  and  what  comes  from  the 
third,  the  adlor  or  agent.  And  not  only 
do  verbal  nouns  come  from  this  tenfe,  but 
alfo  verbal  adjedlives.  Thus  from  the  third 
perfon  of  the  perfeA  paflive  of  the  two 
verbs  above  mentioned,  come  yromro^  and 
5r/>axT0f,  denoting  fomething  that  may  be 
done,  or  may  be  the  fubjedl  of  adlion; 
and  with  the  addition  of  another  termina- 
tion, viz.  -*xoc,  they  denote  that  which  by 
its  nature  is  fit  to  adl ;  for  fuch  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verbals  -rromnrcoc  and  ^r^axzi- 
Koc  *.  And  from  the  fecond  perfon  of 
this  tenfe,  in  fome  verbs,  is  derived  an^ 


*  Ariftotle,  in  Yits  ufe  of  thefe  two  verbs,  has  made  a 
nice  phiiofophlcal  diftindtion  betwixt  them  ;  for  wmm  be 
ufes  to  denote  an  action  which  produces  works  that  re- 
main after  the  adlion  is  paft  ;  whereas  xpnc^  denotes  aa 
a6lion  that  ends  in  the  energy,  and  leaves  nothing  be- 
hind it.  This  dtdindcton  I  mentioned  before  ia  explam* 
ing  thd  uf«  of  the  preter-perfe6k  teofe. 

other 
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other  adjedtive  of  different  fignification  ;  G»  i5» 
as,  e.  g.  from  CtCtaxrai,  the  fecond  perfon  of 
the  pcrfeA  paflive  of  f iw,  is  derived  ^taaiuo^, 
which  fignifies  having  in  itfelf  the  princi- 
ple of  life  afiu^  non  potentia ;    whereas  the 
verbals  in  -ixoc  denote  only  that  the  princi- 
ple is  in  the  thing  potentia^  non  afiu.     So 
that  we  have  derived  from  one  tenfe  of 
this  verb  fw« ;  j&rft  the  participle  CiCicofnyoc^ 
fignifying  what  has  been  lived  ;   then  €10^- 
Ttff,  fignifying  what  may  be  lived,  or  wliat 
falls  under  the  categoty  of  being  lived ; 
3dly,  CitfTMtoc,  v^hat  may  live^  or  has  the 
principle  of  life  in  it  potentially  ;  atid  laft- 
ly  Ctu<rtfiof,  that  which  has  adhially  life  in 
it :   and  there  is,  befides  all  thefe,  the  pre- 
fent  participle  of  the  paffive  voice  Cn/mrocp 
fignifying  what  we  can  hardly  exprefs  in 
Englifh,  even  by  a  circumlocution ;   for 
it  denotes  that  which  is  in  the  adl  of  be- 
ing lived  at  the  time  we  fpeak.     And  thus 
thefi:  feveral  participles  and  verbals,  deri- 
ved regularly  from  the  fame  part  of  the 
verb,  exprefs  this  principle  of  life,  confii- 
dered  either  adlively  or  paffiyely,  and  each 
of  thefe  either  a  flu  or  potentia.     So  fruit- 
ful is  the  verb  in  Greek,  and  fuch  is  the 

A  a  ci  philo- 
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C«  X5«  pKil^fophicai  accuracy  of  expreffian  in  that 
kngtiage. 

This   {o  copious  derivarioa  from  th« 
T€rf>  in  Greek,  naturally  leads  one  to  fii- 
fpedt  that  it  is  tl^  parent  word  of  the  whole 
lang^iag^  5  and  indeed  i  believe  that  to  be 
the  fsb^.     For  t  do  not  know  cliait  it  can  be 
certainly  ihewii  that  diere  is  any  cmt  wobd 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  {^imitive,  wiiich  is 
act  a  verb,   I  mean  a  verb  in  the  ftrider 
lenfe,  a»nd  common  acceptation  of  die  word* 
By  this  the  candid  reader  wiil  Maot  under* 
Hand  that  I  mean  to  fay,  that  proportions, 
conjunctions,   and  foch  like  words,  which 
^re  rather  the  pegs  and  nails  that  foftea 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  language  together, 
than  thie  language  itfelf,  are  derived  from 
verbs,    or  are  derivatives   of  any  kind ; 
but  -he  will  underftami,  that  I  mean  the 
the  names  of  things,  whijch  are  properly 
the  *  words  of  a  language.     One  thiag  is 
certain,   that  many  nouns,  in  our  com- 
mon didHonaries,  are  fet  down  as  primi- 
tives^*   which     are    undoubtedly    derived 
from  verbs  *.     And  not  only  are  words 

of 


♦  Thus  ^Cocf  fnetifs^  is  fet  down  in  H.  Stephens's 
con  as  a  primitive ;  whereas  molt  certaialj  it  is  a  deriva- 

dre. 
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of  vjm  or  moa  fyilablcs  fa  deriired^  bat  C.  ii 
cvca  monofyliablcs  of  two  or  three  letters^ 
mbkh  one  fl^ould  think  would  be  primi^ 
tives,  if  there  were  any  &ich  m  the  kzi>«> 
guagc  * 

And  not  only  does  die  £i<fl  appear  to  be 
fo^  but  there  is  good  reafon  why  it  ihould 
be  fo;  faruafe&  we  bdie^e  that  nalneb 
ivere  impo&d  upott  things  axbkraiiiy  and 


tivc,  as  I  had  occaiion  to  obfcrvc  before,  from  the  old 
HosMric  word  ftC»  or  ^f^/art,  4^  p«rf«A  mii^Ie  of  wliicb 
»  *iptC«t.  In  like  «iaiMer  Jp^ivr,  ^yr/usi  is  'Oonmoaly  ac- 
counted a  primitive,  and  yet  it  is  mod  certainly  derived 
from  the  old  word  iftfoi,  curro.  The  Vord  ^raxir,  firs^ 
u  aUb  Irons  ]r«xA«,  fmatio^  the  «ray  ia  which  lexs  eviM 
anciently  drawn,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Iliad,  ^^ 
▼•  316.  In  the  fame  way  o(nrec,  occulus^  as  £uftathtu» 
tells  -us,  is  from  •<««»,  v/V<pd ;  <*«c,  fahui^  from  iro«,  «»- 
^n^0,  or  JkhUfrt^  fach,  Aod  lor  tile  fame  reafbn  fixaP,  ^« 
mhusj  is  from  ^,  4i«»0.  Aad  -it  is  moft  certain,  that  th« 
namber  of  verbal  nouns  b  very  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

*  Thus  T«^,  a  name  for  an  eating  miormt  is  derived 

from  Jrrw,  /<r</tf  or  confumo ;  »|,  vultus^  from  o*r»  or  ©r- 
fp.'oai,  video  ;  fcpf,  /tt;r,  from  fov)  /tf^r^  ;  irta^,  tf  /^r^, 
from  rvM-tf^  ^«tv0  )  )uc(,  an  adverb,  denoting  what  is 
done  or  fii£Fered  by 'die  hed,  from  jm^a,  deftn9  ;  and  w, 
/>r/,  is  for  the  fame  reafbn  derived  from  ?raii»,  a. word  of 
Vikt  fign?ficatioti  ;  and  yir,  terray  a  ihorter  word  than 
any  of  them,  is  from  9«»,  gign^%  an  old  verb  preferred 
10  OS  in  Horner^  from  whence  ^sm,  and  by  contra(5lion  ^«, 


capricioufly. 
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C.  15.  capricioufly,  which  cannot  have  been  the 
cafe  if  the  language  was  the  work  of  art, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  they  were  framed 
with  fome  view  to  the  nature  of  the  things. 
Now  how  do  we  know  the  nature  of  any 
thing,  but  from  what  it  acts  or  what  it 
fufiers ;  for  adtion  and  paflion  are  obvious 
to  the  fenfe,  whereas  powers  and  faculties, 
and  what  conftitutes  the  eflence  of  things, 
are  hidden  quahties,  which  are  no  other- 
wife  manifefted,  but  by  thofe  outward 
efie<5b.  It  was  therefore  very  natural,  and 
indeed  it  was  neceflary,  that  men,  if  they 
followed  a  rule  at  all  in  the  impofition  of 
names,  fliould  denominate  things  from 
what  they  faw  of  their  operations*  Per- 
ceiving, for  example,  an  animal  very  ti- 
morous, and  that  was  apt  to  crouch  and 
fquat,  and  in  that  way  to  hide  itfelf,  was 
it  not  very  natural  to  denominate  fiich  an 
animal,  from  a  verb  which  iignified  the 
adtion  of  crouching  or  hiding  ?  and  this 
is  the  etymology,  as  I  have  obferved,  of 
the  old  Greek  word  for  a  hare.  In  like 
manner,  obferving  a  little  infedl  that  con- 
fumed  wood,  it  was  very  natural  that 
they  fhould  denominate  this  infedl  from 
the  verb  fignifying  to  confmnCj  which  is 

the 
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the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  above  C.  15. 
mentioned,  denoting  fuch  an  eating  worm : 
And  the  name  of  our  own  fpecies  is  deri- 
ved from  the  adlion  of  looking  upnvards  *. 
In  like  manner,  the  names  of  the  ele- 
ments are  derived  from  verbs  that  de- 
note their  operations,  and  the  effefts  thejr 
produce  \. 

And  by  this  way  of  giving  names  to 
things,  the  artificers  of  language  appear 
to  me  to  have  followed  the  order  of  na* 
ture,  and  of  the  invention  of  language ; 
for  the  fiirfl  words  that  men  ufed,  when 
they  began  to  fpeak,  were  certainly  words 
denoting  adlions  and  feelings, 

^ibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent. 

For  to  communicate  to  one  another  their 
feelings,  or  their  operations,  was  the  firfl 
uie  they  had  for  language ;  and  what  in 
all  probabihty  give  birth  to  the  invention^ 
as  I  have  fhewn  in  the  proper  place. 

This  fyftem  will  no  doubt  appear  extra* 
ordinary    to    the    yoimg    fcholar,    who 

f  Thus  ^R^  is  from  h^  Uvf  from  ^^  yam,  from  yum»  Aa 
to  «vp,  ic  is»  as  Plato  informs  us^  not  a  Greek  bot  a 
Phrygian  vord. 

knows 
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p,  15.  knot^s  no  more  of  the  Greek  th^n  what 

is   contained  in   the  common  grammars 

and  di<5lionaries ;  but  it  will  not  furprife 

thofe  w6o  have  ftudicd  univerial  grammar, 

and  have  a  more  general  knowledge  <rf 

languages  :   and  particularly  thofe  who  ait 

acquainted  vnth  the  Hebrew,  and  other  0- 

riental  languages,  will  think  this  fchcmc 

of  derivation  not  at  all  extraordinirf  j  for 

it  fpcms  now  to  be  a  point  agreed  among 

all  the  leanied  in  the  Hebrew,  that  the 

roots  of  it  are  all  verbs ;  and  if  it  be  true 

that  there  is  fuch  a  coxinedtion,  a«  I  Inp* 

pafe,  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 

it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  fyftems  of 

the  two  languages  fliould   agree   in   this 

fundamental   point,-  however  much   they 

may  differ  in  other  particulars. 

But  how  far  is  this  etymology  to  be 
carried  ?  We  have  feen  that  verb^,  as 
well  2^3  nouns,  are  derived  from  verbs. 
Where  then  fhall  we  ftop,  and  by  what 
rule  fliall  we  determine  that  iuch  a 
yerb  is  the  radical  verb,  and  that  the 
etymology  goes  no  further?  This  is  a 
matter  of  moft  curious  fjpeculation ;  arid  I 
have  formed  a  fyftem  upon  this  iubjed, 
by  which  I  derive  tbk  whole  Greek  lan- 
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guage  ftdm  cdmbinadcms  in  duads  of  tli«  C/ 1  ^i 
»  with  the  other  five  vowels  <t>  t,  i,  o,  wy 
the  6>  always  being  la{t ;  fo  that  tm,  la,  to,  9^, 
i'w,  are  the  radical  founds  from  which  the 
whole  Greek  language,  various   and  co- 
pious as  it  is,  may  be  deduced.  Thefe  du- 
ads   are    themfelves    roots    pi*operly    fo 
called,  that  is,  words  iignificant ;  and  with 
the  addition  of  other  vowels  prefixed,  and 
of  conifbnants,  dach  in  its  order,  form  all 
the  roots  of  the  language.    But  as  the  ex- 
plaining this  hypothefis,    and  anfwering 
the  objedlions.  which  naturally  occur  to  it, 
would  lead  me  into  a  greater  detail  of  the 
ftru^i^  of  a  pardcular  language^  than  is 
fuitable  to  a  work  upon  univerfal  gram- 
mar, I  have  thrown  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  the  fubjed  into  a  diiTertatiln  by  it- 
felf  *,  annexed  to  this  volume,  which  the 
reader   learned    in    the   Greek    language 
toay  read  if  he  think  prop*.    I  will  there^ 
fore  proceed  to  a  more  noble,  as  well  ad' 
more  curious  fpeculation,  of  which  I  g^vd 
a  hint   in  the  beginning  of  this  work^ 
namely,  to  inquire,  whether  words  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  faid  to  be  natural  expreffiond 


*  Sc«  DmertatioB  i.       •      - 

Vol.  n.  B  b  of 
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C.  15.  of  ideas,  or  whether  they  be  not  merely 
'  artifcial  figns,  and  from  inftitution,  not 
from  nature. 


CHAP.         XVI, 

Whether  words  are  by  nature  JtgnijicaMi^  or 
only  by  inftitutitm. — The  arguments  Jiated 
upon  both  fides. — QmclufiMy  That  the  pri- 
mitive  nvords  of  a  language  have  not  any 
natural  refemblance  to  the  things  exprejfed 
by  theniy    but  in  perfect  languages  were 

framed  with  a  vie'iv  to  derivation  and  ith 

Jleiiion. 


C.  16.  TN  all  languages  of  art,  there  is  a  certain 
X  number  of  words,  for  the  fignification 
of  which  we  can  account,  1  mean  deriva- 
tives ;  and  the  more  perfect  a  language  is, 
the  greater  number  there  is  of  theie,  and 
the  fewer  roots.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
I  have  faid,  that  the  Greek  language  is  fo 
perfect  in  this  refpe^,  that  its  etymology 
may  be  carried  back  to  five  duads  of 
vowels,  which  are  roots  themfelyes,  and 

by 
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by  compoiition  with  other  vowels,  and  C,  16. 
with  fingle  confonants,  form  all  the  roots 
of  the  language.  With  refpe(5l  therefore 
to  far  the  greater  part  of  this  language, 
we  are  able  to  give  a  rational  account  6f  the 
fignification  of  the  words ;  but  the  queftion 
now  before  us  is,  Whether  the  etymology 
can  be  carried  any  further  back,  and  whe- 
ther any  fatisfying  account  can  be  given, 
why  thofe  roots  fignify  the  things  they 
are  xStd  to  denote,  and  no  other  ;  or 
whether  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
figns  of  arbitrary  inftitution  ? 

Upon  this  fo  curious  fubjedl,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  any  antient  au* 
thor,  fo  far  as  I  know,  except  what  Plato 
has  left  us  in  the  Cratylus^  and  what  we 
have  from  an  author  not  fo  well  known, 
viz.  Jmmanius  HermdaSy  a  philofbpher  of 
later  times,  in  his  commentary  upon  Ari- 
ftode's  book  of  Interpretation.  But  this 
laft  author  has  done  little  more  than  to 
ftate  the  queftion,  and  explain  the  terms 
of  it*.  There  is  a  modem  author  that 
has  enlarged  a  great  deal  more  upon  the 
fubjed,  I  mean  the  French  author  of  the 
Mechanifm  of  Language,  but  from  whom 

Bb2  I 
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C.  i6.  I  cDn&fs  I  hare  not:  racemad  nnch  ia*^ 
ftruiflion.  It  is  therefore  fipm  PUtp  only 
that  I  have  got  any  lights  ^  upen  this  iub-i 
jedl,  who  has  certainly  faid  a  great  many 
ingenious  things  upoa  it ;  an4  ^  the  Ha- 
Ucamaflian  infbnns  ^3s  *^  h^  the  merit  of 
being  the  &i^tbat  treated  the  fuhjedt  o^ 
ctynaology. 

In  this  dialogue  he  introduces  tvro  per* 
ibnagcs,  Cratylus^  from  whom  the  dia* 
loguc  has  its  name,  and  Hernu^en^s^  who 
differed  very  much  in  their  opinions ;  Cra- 
tylus  maintaining,  that  the  names  of  things 
are  all  from  nature,  (and  this  we  are  told 
by  Ammonius,  in  the  above-quoted  paf* 
fage,  and  by  Pnxlus  in  the  conmientary 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  this  dia*- 
logue  t,  was  the  opinioQ  of  Heraclitus  the 

philoibpher) ; 

t  Thk  commentary  is  not  printed  ;  Imt  I  bad  the  mk 
of  a  mamiicript  of  it  frooi  tlie  collrgt  of  Gia/jgoir.  It  ii 
one  of  thoTe  manufcripts  that  was  brought  not  long  ago 
from  a  religious  houfe  upon  Mount  Athos,  by  Mr  Af- 
qaieu,  an  Englifli  gentleman  ef  Icaraing  and  cvnofitj. 
It  is  not  writtea  by  Produs  hunfelf,  but  appears  to  have 
been  taken  down^  either  from  his  mouth,  or  ratlier,  I 
thinic»  compofcd  from  memory,  by  one  of  his  fcholars, 
vbo  fecms  tg  h^ve  b^ea  a  ChriUiaA.    It  xs,  {  think,  a 

piece 


philoioj^^) ;  H«rmffgeQ»»  on  th«  ether  C.  16^ 
haody  «iaiQt»iamg»  that  the  names  of 
dungs  were  all  from  cuftpm  and  arbitrary 
inftitution,  ned  that  men  might  agree  to 
give  whftt  names  to  ^ifigs  they  pkafed^ 
PctmKt  thqfe  two  Socrates  is  chofen  urn* 
pil^  apd  it  is  fjrom  his  mouthy  as  it  com* 
monly  happens  'm  thofe  dialogues,  tl^ 
Plato  delivers  his  own  feptimeats.  The 
dialogiie  is  wrought  up  with  wonderfu} 
art,  and  all  the  beauty  poflible  of  ftyle  and 
compoiition.  The  chara^er  of  Socrates^ 
who  pi^teaded  to  know  nothingi  is  finely 
hcpt  up  in  it ;  for  when  he  becomes  cty-- 
mologift,  and  gives  the  origin  of  the  name^ 
of  £0  n^my  things  divine  and  huQiaii^ 
he  fays  he  had  catched  infpiradoQ  from 
Euthyphf on^  an  enrhufiaft  <^  thofe  times^ 
with  whom  he  had  converied  that  morii'* 
ing.  But  notwithftanding  this  infpiration^ 
the  dialoguie  con<:ludes  fceptically  as  to  the 


piece  of  Tcry  litdc  valae,  if  the  MS  were  more  perfcft, 
or  more  oorre^y  tb^  it  ;ippears  to  be  from  the  copy  of 
it  which  I  have  ufed ;  for  it  is  full  of  the  inyfticlfin  of 
the  Platonic  philofophy ;  upon  which  his  followers  of 
thofe  times  tfnproTed  fb  raucfa»  that  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  made  it  Itttlp  paore  intelligible  than  the  writings 
pf  Jacob  Behme]i>  or  any  other  modern  nyftic. 


quelUon 


i 
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queftion  in  difpute  betwixt  the  parties ;  for 
Socrates  firfl  refutes  Hermogenes,  and  then 
Cratylus.     fior  does  he  feem  •  to  aver  any 
thing  pofitively,  except  that  the  nature  of 
things  was  not  to  be  learned  from  names, 
as  Cratylus  ailerted,  but  from  the  things 
themfelves,  nor  thefe  again  but  from  ideas^ 
So  that  Plato  here^  and  almoft  every  where 
ielfe  through  his  works,  contrives  to  intro- 
duce his  favourite  dodhine  of  ideas,  with 
which  he  concludes  this  dialogue.     The 
later  Platonifts  however,  fuch  as  Proclus, 
maintained  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature ; 
and  upon  this  fubjedl  they  difputed  with 
the  followers  of  Ariflotle,  who,  in  his  book 
of  Interpretation,  fays  very  fhwdy,  but  very 
pofitively,  that  names  were  given  to  things 
by  convention  or  agreement,    and    that 
none  of  them  is  from  nature^   but  that 
they  are  mere  fymbols,  and  not  natural 
figns.     Ammonius  endeavours  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  things,  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  philofophers.      For  I  obfcrve, 
that  at  that  time,  and  long  before  that 
time,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Ammo<- 
nius  Saccas  of  Alexandria,  the  mailer  of 
Plotinus,  the  fafhionable  opinion  among 

philo- 
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pMlofbphers  was,  that  the  philofbphy  of  C.  16, 
Plato  ahd  Ariftotle  was  the  fame.     But  in 
later  times,  and  after  the  days  of  Proclns, 
the  breach  betwixt  thefe  two  fchools  was 
very  much  widened ;  and  as  far  down  as 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
we  have  Gemiftius  Pletho,  and  Georgius 
Trapezimtius,  fiercely  difputing  with  one 
another,  the  one  in  behalf  of  Plato  againft 
Ariftotle,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  Ari- 
ftode  againft  Plato.     As  to  my  own  opi- 
nion, I  think  it  is  evident,  that  though  in 
many  things  they  agreed,  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  think  the  ftudy  of  their  two  philofo- 
phics  ffaroald  never  be  ieparated,  yet  they 
difiercd  in  fome  things,   particularly  on 
the  fubjedl  of  ideas  ;   and  on  this  fubjed: 
too,  if  it  be  true,  that  Plato  really  believed 
that  the  names  of  things  were  jGrom  nature, 
not  from  inftitution. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  before  we 
proceed  farther  in  this  queftion,  is  to  ftatc 
it  fairly,  and  to  explain  what  is  meant, 
by  faying  that  the  names  of  things  are 
from  nature. 

And,  in  the  firji  place,  it  is  evident, 
that  names  are  not  the  workmanfhip  of 
nature  ;    for  though  we  fhould  fuppofe^ 

contrary 
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C.  1 6.  dontraiy  to  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  men  have  from  natm^  the  fa- 
culty of  fpcech,  ftill  the  names  would  hi 
impofed  by  men,  and  not  the  operation 
of  nature.  Not  is  this  the  meaning  of 
Oatylus  in  Plato,  though  I  perceive  that 
Ammonius  afcribcs  this  meaning  to  him  *. 
But  what  he  maintains  is,  that  men  in 
impoiing  thofe  names,  had  a  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  fignified  by  them, 
and  fhimcd  them  fo  as  by  their  found  to 
cxprefs  it.  The  ftate  therefore  <rf  the  que* 
ftion,  as  treated  by  Plato,  is.  Whether  the 
nature  of  the  things  is  any  way  exprefTed 
by  the  names  given  to  thorny  and  whether 
that  was  the  rule  followed  by  men  in  im- 
pdRng  fuch  names  ? 
But  there  appears  to  be  a  queflion  pre 


•  Jmmcn.  n^J  tpfinHmc,  foL  29.  where  he  makes  Cra- 
tylus  fay^  that  names  arc  the  workmanlhip  of  nature,  h- 
tu^y^i^ra  rSf  f«r.-c ',  that  cvery  name  is  by  nature  ap- 
pointed for  every  thing,  in  the  iain6  manner  as  each 
le&fe  is  fitted  for  its  proper  objea ;  and  that  names  arc 
not  artificial  likeneffes  of  thiftgs,  but  natural,  fuch  as 
fliadotw^  and  the  appearances  of  things  in  water. 
This  miftake  of  fo  excellent  a  commentator,  and  who 
•was  the  inftruftor  of  two  other  very  good  commentaton, 
Tiz.  Simfliciut  and  Johan.PhiloponUt^  (hews  that  nothing 
c^n  be  ffafted  to  in  thofe  matters,  but  the  original  au- 
thors themfelves. 

vious 
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vious  to  this,  namely,  Whether  any  rule  C.  i6. 
at  all  was  followed  in  the  impofition  of 
names ;  or  whether  it  was  not  an  aA  of 
mere  fancy  and  arbitrary  will,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Hermogenes  ?  And  if  it 
can  be  fliewn  that  men  did  follow  a  rtile  in 
this  matter,  and  were  not  guided  by  niere 
chance  and  caprice,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  inquire  what  rule  they  follow- 
ed, whether  that  fuppofed  by  Cratylus,  or 
any  other. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
inquiry  belongs  oniy  to  the  languages  of 
art ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
faid  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
that  Barbarians  follow  no  rule  at  all  in 
their  languages,  not  even  the  moft  com- 
mon rules  of  grammar,  far  lefs  can  we 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  fuch  a  refinement 
as  to  think  of  adapting  their  words  to  the 
nature  of  things.  Their  languages  are  fb 
artlefs,  that  they  have  not,  as  we  have 
feen,  either  compofition  or  derivation ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  conne<5lion  or 
relation  there  may  be  betwixt  the  things, 
there  is  none  at  all  betwixt  the  words  ex- 
prefling  them,  fo  little  regard  had  they  to 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  impofing  of 
Vol.  II.  C  c  names. 
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C.  i6.  names.  And  accordingly,  in  fadl,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  give  any 
reafon,  even  the  mofl  whimfical  or  capri- 
cious, why  any  of  their  long  vx>cal  words 
fhould  denote  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther :  Why,  €.  g.  fhould  not  the  long  word 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  Efquimaux  lan- 
guage, iignifying  little^  denote  mucb^  or 
yice  versa  ? 

Secondly y  It  may  be  alio  obferved.  That 
even  with  refpeA  to  the  languages  of  art, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  the  words,  of 
which  we  can  give  a  very  fatisfadory  ac- 
count, I  mean  derivative  and  compound 
words.  The  more  perfedl  a  language  is, 
as  I  obferved  before,  the  greater  number 
of  thefe  words  there  will  be  in  it,  and  the 
fewer  roots.  As  to  the  Greek,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fhew  that  there  is  a  very 
Imall  number  of  roots.  In  other  langua- 
ges of  lefs  art,  the  number  no  doubt  will 
be  greater.  But  whether  the  number  be 
great  or  fmall,  it  is  plain  that  the  preferit 
queftion  only  relates  to  the  roots  of  every 
language.  And  accordingly,  to  that  iffue 
the  difpute  betwixt  Cratylus  and  Hermo- 
genes  is  at  lad  brought  by  Plato  *. 

•  Ibid,  pag,  289. 
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The  precife  queftion  therefore  is,  Whe-  C.  16, 
ther  etymology  can  be  carried  any  farther 
than  to  the  radical  words  of  a  language  ; 
and  whether  it  will  go  the  length  of  the  e- 
lements  of  which  thofe  words  are  compo- 
fed?  Whether,  in  fliort,  any  reafon  can 
be  given  why  fuch  and  flich  elemental 
founds,  combined  together  in  fuch  or 
fuch  an  order,  fhould,  denote  fuch  and 
fuch  things,  and  no  other  ?  Or,  is  it  not 
more  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage, after  having  carried  the  art  fo  far 
as  to  derive  from  a  few  words  all  the  o- 
ther  words  of  a  language,  gave  thcmfelves 
no  further  trouble,  but  abandoned  the  reft 
to  fancy  and  caprice  ? 

It  may  be  argued  in  lupport  of  this  laft 
opinion,  That  there  are  certainly  many 
things  among  men  of  arbitrary  inftitution ; 
and  it  is  impof&ble  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  figns  of  things  which  we  ufe,  are  na- 
tural figns,  and  not  fymhols^  that  is, 
marks  or  indications  of  things  by  conven- 
tion. Of  this  kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or 
land,  letters  in  ciphers,  and  other  ways 
that  men  have  devifed  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  when  at  a 
diftance, — ^That  even  the  common  letters 

Cc2  of 
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C.  l6.  of  the  alphabet,    can    be   accounted  no 
more  than  fymbols  for  fuch  or  fuch  de- 
lemental  founds,  as  it  feems  inipoflible  lo 
give  any  rational  accpunt  of  the  forms  of 
the  feveral  letters,  or  to  render  a  rcafon 
why  Uy   {e.  g.)  fliould  not  (land  for  the  ele- 
mental found  expreifed  by  ^,  or  wee  versa. 
And  with  refpe<S  to  an  alphabet  of  another 
kind,  which  ftands  for  ideas,  and  not  the 
founds  expreffing  thofe  ideas,  I  mean  the 
Chiriefe  alphabet,    Monf.  Freret,    a  moft 
learned  French  academician,  has  maintain- 
ed, that  the  whole  Chinefe  charadlers,  a- 
mounting,  as  it  is  faid,  to  no  lefs  than 
eighty  thoufand,  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  fymbols  or  ^gns  of  arbitrary  infti- 
tution,  without  any  natural  refemblance 
to  the  things  they  exprefs  * ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Arabian  or  rather  In- 
dian ciphers,   (for  from  that  country  they 
came  originally).    Then  as  to  the  names  of 
the  letters,  it  is  obferved  by  Plato,  that  all 
the  Greek  alphabet  have  nam.es,  iiich  as 
fllphdy  betdy  gamma ^  &c.  except  four,  viz, 
♦,  V,  9,  and  «7  which  are  exprefled  only  hj 

•  See  his  difcourfe  on  the  princ»plcs  of  the  writinj»-art, 
contained  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  Cclle$  Lectres,  e4iit,  Avtfi^hd^ 

the 
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the  founds  of  the  letters  *.     Now,  why  C.  16. 
not  thefe  as  well  as  the  reft  ?  or  why  is  « 
called  by  that  name,  and  not  by  any  o-r 
ther  ?  or  why  is  not  a  called  beta^  or  f  al- 
pha ?  Why  have  not  the  Latin  letters,  or 
our  letters,  names  as  well  as  the  Greek  ? 
and  why  do  we  found  all  the  names  of 
the  confonants  in  Englifh  with  an  ^,  and 
no  other  vowel,  except  the  r,  which  we 
found  with  an  ^  ?   And  to  fay  no  more  of 
the  marks  of  language  in  writing ;  with 
refpe<5l  to  the  words  themfelves,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  no  account  can  be  given  of 
the  names  of  numbers,  nor  of  prepofitions 
and   conjim<3;ions.      And  if   every  thing 
muil  be  accounted  for  in  language.  Why 
ihould  not  a  reafon  be  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  infledlion  and  derivation  ? 
Why  is  not  the  genitive  put  for  the  dative, 
or  one  tenfe  of  a  verb  for  another  ?   Why 
fhould  not  the  derivative  wm/JLOL  ftand  for 
^o/wTfff ,   or  nnce  'versa  ?   In  £hort,  as  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  no  account  can  be  given 
of  feme  original  words  in  language,  the 
bell  way  feems  to  be  to  make  the  rule  ge- 
neral^   that  every  original  word  is  of  ar- 
bitrary inftitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  faid.  That 

•  Craty].  pag.  271.  edit.  Ficini. 

there 
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C.  1 6.  there  are  undoubtedly  many  things  am(Mig 
men  altogether  arbitrary^  and  governed  by 
no  rule  or  reafon.     But  thefe  are  things 
that  are  not,  nor  cannot,  by  their  nature, 
be   comprehended   in  any  art.      Of  this 
kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or  land,  letters  in  ci- 
phers, or  any  fuch  indicia^  or  marks  of  any 
thing  which  muft  be  regulated  by  the  pri- 
vate confent  and  agreement  of  parties,  not 
by  any  general  rule  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  Uke  matters  of  art,  otherwife 
they  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe^    Neither 
are  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet a  proper  fubjedl  of  art.     The  analyfis 
of    language  into   its    elemental  founds, 
was  no  doubt  a  work,  and  a  great  work 
of  art ;   and  after  that  was  done,  it  was  an 
ingenious  thought  to  think  of  noting  thofe 
elemental  founds  by  vifible  marks,    and 
of  fpeaking  in  that  way  tp  the  eyes.     But 
here  the  art  ended ;  and  Theuth  the  E- 
gyptian,  or  whoever  elfe  it  was  that  in- 
vented the  writing  art,  was  at  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  any  marks  he  pleafcd  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  different  founds.     Nor  indeed 
was  this  a  matter  that  could,  by  its  nature, 
be  fubjedled  to  the  rules  of  art.     There 
might  however  have  been  fome  accidental 

reafbu 
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resSoa  (as  it  feldom  happens  that  men  C.  i6« 
ad  in  any  thing,  without  fome  kind  of 
reafon  *  to  determine  the  will  to  one  thing 
rather  than  another)  why  fuch  or  fuch  a 
figure  was  chofen  to  exprefs  liich  or  fuch 
an  elemental  found.     And  there  is  a  learn** 
ed  man  in  France  of  my  acquaintance, 
Monf.  de  Guignes,  who  was   writing  a 
book,  fome  years  ago,  to  prove,  that  the 
forms  of  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  cha- 
raders,  were  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic,  which  exprefled  the  idea  de- 
noted by  the  word  that  was  formed  of 
thofe   charadlers;   fo   that  the  characters 
were  the  diffedtion,  as  it  were,  of  the  hie- 
roglyphic.    And  as  to  what  Monf.  Freret 
fays  of    the   Chinefe    charadlers,    it  is  a 
miftake,  which  has  been  corredled  by  later 
information  from  that  country ;    for  by 
comparing  the  more  antient  Chinefe  cha- 
racters   with   the   modem,    we  perceive, 
that  the  former  were  truly  the  figns,  natu- 
ral or  allegorical,  of  the  things  they  ex- 
prefs ;    and  that  the  modem  are  thofe  an- 
tient   charadlers    abridged,  or  altered  in 
fuch  a  "way,  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  is 
in  a  long  courfe  of  tune.     And  as  to  the 
Arabian  ciphers,    that  manner  of  nota- 
tion 
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C.  t6.  tion  of  ntimbers,  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of 
great  art,  as  well  as  great  utility,  and  a 
moft  ingenious  contrivance,  unknown  to 
th^  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  tKe  figures 
of  the  ciphers  themfelves  were  a  matter 
entirely  of  fancy,  though  it  is  not  unlike* 
ly  that  there  may  have  been  fome  reafon, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  determined 
the  inventors  of  this  art  to  chufe  one  tmxk 
for  a  number,  rather  than  anotlier.  And 
what  I  have  faid  of  written- language^  may 
be  faid  likewife  of  language  that  is 
fpoken,  namely,  that  though  it'  be  an 
art,  and  the  greateft  I  think  of  all  arts ; 
yet  there  muft  neceffarily  belong  to  it 
things  of  arbitrary  choice,  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  att.  Such  are  the  names 
of  ideas  fo  abftraft  as  thofe  of  numbers; 
and  fuch  iHuft  likewife  be  the  names  for 
"thofe  pegs  or  nails  of  difcourfe,  that  we 
'call  prepofitionsy  articks^  and  conjun^wns. 
IBut  where-ever  any  thing  belonging  to  an 
art  is  capable  of  being  fubjedled  to  rule, 
and  governed  by  certaiin  principles,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  fo,  if  the  art  is  perfed, 
and  will  not  be  left'  to  fancy  or  arbitrary 
will:  If  therefore  it  caii  be  fliewn  why 
the  roots  of  any  language  -fliould  be  fuch 

or 
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or  fuch  IbiindS)  rather  than  otbers,  it  is  C.  16. 
evident^  that  if  this  language  be  a  complete 
piece  of  art,  the  roots  of  it  will  be  of  that 
kind.    There  muft  have  been,  as  we  ob- 
fcrved  before,  a  progrefs  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  other  arts  ;  nor  is  it 
poifible  that  it  could  have  been  invented 
all  at  once.    We  iee,  in  the  barbarous  Ian-  . 
guages,  the  beginnings  of  art ;   fome  of 
them  have  fome  few  words  that  feem  to  be 
derived  from  others  of  like  iignification ; 
that  would  go  on  by  degrees,  till  at  laft 
the  greateft  part  of  the  language  would 
become  derivative  or  compounded  wordjs. 
Then  the  artifts,  we  may  prefume,  would 
proceed  9-  J^ttle  further,  and  try  whether 
the  fyftem  could  not  be  completed  by  a- 
bridg^ng  ftill  more  the  number  of  roots  ; 
and  giving  a  certain  fonn  tot  them,  fuch 
as  appeared  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
things,   or  the  genius  of  the  language, 
and  fuch  as  would  anfwer  beft  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  language.    For  if  we  fee  that 
upon  any  fubjedt  art  has  ,gone  very  far, 
we  caijL  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  will  ftop 
fhort  till  the  whole  is  completed  :  e.  g^ 
We  have  leen  how  far  art, has  gone  in  the 
formation  of  ^e  Greek  language,  parti- 
cularly in  that  part  of  it  refpedting  etymolo- 
VoL.  n.  D  d  gy 
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C.  i6.  gy  and  dcrivation;  we  arc  informed  alio,  that 
the  art  of  the  Sanfcrit  or  Bramin  language 
has  gone  fb  far  as  to  make  roots  of  founds 
that  are  not  words  of  the  language,  nor  have 
any  precife  or  determinate  iignification, 
but  only  denote  a  relation  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  fbme  general  idea  *  Now,  can 
we  fuppofe  that  the  artificers  of  Inch  lan- 
guages would  give  over,  like  men  wearied, 
and  abandon  to  mere  ^uicy  or  whim  the 
choice  of  the  radical  founds,  if  any  rea- 
ibn  could  be  given  why  one  kind  of  them 
is  more  proper  than  another  ?  I  there- 
fore think  it  probable,  that,  if  fuch 
reafon  can  be  afligned,  it  was  followed 
and  made  the  rule  iii  languages  ib  perfed 
as  the  Greek  or  Sanfcrit. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  reafon  we  can 
fuppofe  woiild  determine  the  artificers  in 
this  choice  of  roots.  And  firfl,  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  found  of  the  human  voice, 
that  can  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  things 
denoted  by  words  ?  This  is  averred  by 
Gratylus  in  Plato ;  and  it  is  his  opinion  we 
are  now  to  examine,  after  having  firfl  re- 
i  futed,   according  to  Plato's  method,   the 

opinion  of  Hermogenes,  who  maintained, 

.» 

*  Sec  the  Jefuit  Dupon's  account  of  this  language  m 
vol,  14.  oi  Lett  PCS  cdifiantcs  ei  curieufes^ 

that 
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that  words  were  altogether  of  arbitrary  in-  C.  164 
llitution. 

And,  firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  my 
iiypothefis  of  the  roots  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage being  verbs,  as  thofe  of  the  Hebrew 
certainly  arc,  favours  very  much  the  ar- 
gument of  Cratylns.     For  as  it  is  by  cer- 
tain a6tians  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
that  articulation  is  performed,  it  is  natu-!> 
ral  enough  to  fuppofe,  that  by  one  kind  of 
adion  another  may  be  imitated,    or   in 
fome  way  exprefled  or  reprefented.     And 
upon  this  fubje<5l  Plato  has  made  fbme  very 
ingenious  obfervations,   tending  to  ihew^ 
that  by  the  powers  of  the  letters,  difierent 
kinds  of  motion  may  be  exprefled.     Thus 
he  lays,  that  by  the  confonant  r  is  ex- 
prefled any  quick  or  rough  motion ;   on 
the  contrary,  by  /  is  expreifed  aibft  gliding 
motion.     What  is  fixed  and  prefled  is  ex-  * 
prefled  by  the  confbnants  d  and  / ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  what  is  fwoln,  pufied  up, 
or  windy,  is  denoted  by  the  hifling  con- 
fonant Jl   or  by  the  double  or  afpirated 
confonants,  inch  as  C,  9»  4'*  which  requi-^ 
ring  a  great  deal  of  breath  in  the  pronun- 
ciation,  are  fit  for  that  expreflion ;  and  all 
this  he  illuftrates  by  many  examples  fix>m 

D  d  2  his 
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C.  1 6,  his  own  language  *.  And  if  the  readct 
wants  examples  from  other  languages,  he 
may  confult  the  author  of  the  Mechanijrn  of 
Language^  where  he  will  find  very  many 
inftances  from  different  languages,  parti- 
cularly with  refpect  to  the  expreffion  of  the 
letters  /  ind  r.  And  as  to  the  vowels, 
Plato  fays,  that  by  the  pofition  of  the 
mouth  *  in  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
the  figure  and  magnitude  of  things  may 
be  expreffed ;  as,  e.  g.  by  the  form  tff  the 
mouth,  when  o  is  enunciated,  reundnefs 
may  be  denoted ;  and  by  the  mann^  bi 
which  a  is  pronounced,  what  is  nvide  (h 
penedj  or  expanded^  or  in  general  great,  may 
be  fignified ;  virhat  is  long  by  k  ;  and  what 
is  flender,  Iharp,  and  piercing,  by  i  f. 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Plato  are  certainly 
lb  far  true,  that  there  are,  I  am  perfuaded, 
in  every  language,  many  words  which 
cxprefs  the  nature  of  the  things  fignified 
by  them  ;  and  of  thefe  I  believe  the  Greek 
language  affords  as  great  a  nimxber  as  any. 
But  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  all  thefe  words 
cxprefs   founds   of   different    kinds,    and 

•  ?^.  592.  edit.  Ficinn 

.  t  ^^'d'  pag*  293.  &  293« 

therefore 
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therefore  ate  (aid  by  grammatians  to  be  G.  16^ 
veria  ex  JoHo  fa£iay  and  it  is  to  fuch  words 
only  that  the  tf9fixT9frou9L,  fb  much  talked  of, 
relates.    Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  ibunds  may  be  imitated  by  the  hu- 
loan  voice,  efpecially  when  modified  by 
ardcnlation.     But  this  kind  of  imitation 
tan  expreis  nothing  but  founds,  and  there- 
fore wiH  go  very  finall  length  in  exprefEmg 
the  ahnoft  infinite  variety  of  the  ideas  of 
the  humati  mind ;  and  it  is  an  expreifion, 
as  Plato  obferves,  that  belongs  rather  to 
mufic-  than  to  language  *.      For,  as  to 
the  exprefiion  of  language,    he  requires, 
that  by  letters,  fyllables,  and  words,  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  things  fhould  be  ex* 
prefled,    even  of   this   very  thing  found. 
Now  I  muft  confefs  this  appears  to  me 
very  di£Bcult  to  be  done  by  the  power  of 
fetters,  however  varioufly  combined  into 
fyllables  and  w<H*ds.     Nor  does  Plato  him- 
ielf  feem  to  be  confident  that  it  can  be 
done  ;  but,  as  I  obferved,  concludes  fcep- 
tically  upon  the  point.     For  it  is  evident, 
that  whoever  formed  a  language  upon  this 
plan,  muft  have  known,  or  thought  that 
he  knew,  whc  rein  the^flence  of  things  con- 
fifts ;    that  *      7  a  other  words,   he  muft 

•  CratyL  /. 

have 
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C^i^6.  have  been  a  veiy  great  phitefopher.    And 

accordingly  Socrates,  in  Plato,   when  he 

refutes  Hennogenes,  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 

pofidon,  that  thofe  lawgivers  in  language^ 

as  he  calls  them,  wpre  philofophers  of  the 

feA  of  Heraclitus,  who  maintained  that  e- 

very  thing  was  in  conftant  flux  and  motion. 

And  upon  this  hypothefis  he  has  given  m 

a  great  number  of  derivations,   fome  of 

them  fo  whimfical  and  £o  much  forcedi 

that  he  himfelf,  I  am  perfuaded,  did  not 

beHeve  there  was  any  rcaUty  in  them,  but 

gives  them  only  as  a  kind  of  Jeu  d^  efprit  *. 

And  after  having,  in  this  way,  explained 

the  names  of  many  things,  both  divine  and 

htunan,  when  he  comes  to  refute  Cratylus 

in  his  turn,  he  fhews  that  feveral  words 

which  he  had  mentioned  before,  may  be 

ctymologifed  upon  a  fyftem  of  philofophy 

diredlly  oppofite,  namely,  that  every  thing 

*  Some  of  them  contradidt  all  the  rules  of  etymology 
and  derivation  ;  e.  g.  he  fays  that  mkm  is  derived  from 
McxSff  liMca.  And  with  refpeft  to  lunux,  from  which  it  i^ 
plain  that  wtut  comes  according  to  the  common  'way  of 
forming  noun  fubflantives  from  adjedives,  he  can  give 
no  other  account  of  it,  except  that  it  is  a  Barbaric  word, 
fuch  as  Tup  that  he  had  mentioned  before;  pag.  285.  edit. 
FkinL  In  the  fame  manner  he  might  have  derived  ma^ 
liiia,  in  Latin,  from  maU  ire* 

(lands 
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ftands  ftill  and  is  at  reft  ;  that  in  this  the  G.  16. 
dience  of  every  thing  confifts ;  and  that 
to  perceive  this  ftability  and  fixedneis  of 
things,  is  knowledge  and  fcience  *.  In 
fliort,  he  unfays  every  thing  that  he  had 
faid  before  upon  the  fubjedl  of  thofe  philofo* 
phical  etymologies,  and  very  plainly  £hews, 
that  from  the  names  themfelves  we  can 
infer  nothing  with  refpedl  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  impofed  them  CMiceming  the 
natmie  and  eflcnce  of  things. 

Two  things  therefore  in  this  matter  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  fiifficiently  evident :  firft, 
that  by  combinations  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
the  nature  of  things,  other  than  founds^ 
could  not  be  expreffed  with  any  degree  of 
diftinAnefs  and  cleamefs  ;  and,  fecondly, 
fuppo&ng  they  could,  it  does  not  appear 
to  nae  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage had  it  at  all  in  their  view  in  form- 
ing the  roots  of  the  language. 

For  proof  of  this  laft,  let  us  take  for 
example  the  roots  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  I  am  ^rfuaded,  if  in  any,  this 
refemblance  '  betwixt  the  found,  and  the 
thing  expreffed  by  it,  is  to  be  found.     And 

*  Ibid*  pag.  399.  And  upon  tk?s  hypothefis  he  ex* 
plains  the  word$  cnnr/cv,  CiCecMf,  Im^w^  lunfu^^  &c. 

ac- 
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^cordingly  iv  is.  from  this  langiu^  tbat 
Plata  takes  his  examples.     It  is  Gertain^  i 
firft.  That  four  at  leaft  <^  the  five  duads 
are  thcmfelves  roots.     Secondly^  That  if 
aU  the  other  roots  do  not  end  in  one  or  o- 
ther  of  thefe  duads,  according  to  my  hy- 
pothdis,   a  very  great  number  of  them 
does,  fo  that  thofe  let;ters  are  elTeiitial  parts 
of  fuch  roots.      Now,  if  by  letters  the 
luture  of  things  is  expreJJed>  I  defire  to 
know  how  it  comes  that  fo  many  things, 
£o  diflEerent  in  their  nature,  are  expreffed 
by  the  fame  letters.     Thus  <!m  fignifies  by 
itfclf  j^iro.    With  different  confbnaats  pre- 
fixed,   it  has    fignifications    quite    diJOfe- 
rent  from  this,   and  from  one  another. 
Thus   with  a  C  prefixed,    it    fignifies  to 
£0^  as  in  Sao ;  with  a  y .  prefixed,  it  figni- 
iies  to  beget  or  produce^  \yhich  is  the  meaji* 
ing  of  the  roqt  ycut ;  with  a  S  prefixed,  it 
forms  the  wc»:d  lam,  which  figoiifies  to  bum^ 
JOT  to  dvuide ;  with  a  ^  prefixed,  it  makes 
^am,  fignifying  to  live.     In  the  fame  man- 
ner *ou»,  KT€u»,  fioQ,  fcui,  &c.  Btc  fopmcd,  all 
having  different  fignifications^     And  alfo 
>irhen  it  is  compounded  with  vowels,  foch 
as  «  and  <  making  the  words  im  and  im,  it 
appears  to  retain  nothing  of  its   original 

fignificatkm; 
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^^ikkaddti  I    btid  thck  words,    though  CL  1 6^ 
foroied  out  <^  it.  h&ve  ao  refembkince  in 
their  txMoi^ng.     And  fuppofing  we  Should 
go  fo  far  in  favoxir  of  Cratylus's  hypothe- 
fiS)  as  to  admit  that  thofe  duads,  though 
making  the  greater  part  of  the  roots^  had 
no  meaning  at  all^  and  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as   terminations^    it   remains 
to  be  actounted  for,  how  thole  (ingle  let- 
ters prefixed  fliould  denote  things  ib  diflfe- 
rent.     Why  (hould  C,  for  example,  before 
«a,  fignify  to  gOy  while  y  before  the  fame 
duad,  iignifles  to  beget^  and  fb  on }  and 
why  {hould  the  fame  confbnant  €,  for  ex- 
ample, prefixed  to  divers  of  thefe  infigni- 
ficant  duffds,  denote  difierent  things,  as 
in  6a6f,  €ta,  €00,  €vc^  i 

A  third  oblervation  may  be  made,  that 

fuppafing  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was 

by  nature  appropriated  for  cxpreffing  fuch 

and  fuch  things,  and  that  the  artificers  of 

language  knew  this,  and  made  ufe  of  them 

accordingly ;  yet  in  order  to  fill  up  their 

words  to  a  proper  length  and  fuUnefs  of 

found,   they  muft  iiave  ufed  ocher  letters, 

not  having  the  fame  fignificancy,  perhaps 

a  contrary  one,  but  which,  with  the  figni- 

ficant  letters,  made  a  pleafing  found,  and 

•Vox-.  IL  E  e  filled 


i 
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C.  1 6.  filled  up  the  word  agreeably ;  (b  that  they 
muft  foon  have  feen  that  their  attempt  to 
cxprefs,  by  thofe  elemental  founds,  the 
nature  of  things  would,  in  the  progrefs  of 
language,  come  to  nothing.  For  as  Plato 
has  obferved,  fo  many  other  letters  arc 
thrown  in  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  or 
magnificence  of  the  found  *,  that  the  ori- 
ginal fignificant  letters  are  quite  ove^ 
whelmed  and  loft. 


*    KciXKBnrwfi^  xtu  fuyetkutfiittiac  i%fx«.      And  he    haS  gl^Ct 

a  very  ftriking  example  of  it  in  the  v^ord  nx»porH*  where 
there  is  onlf  one  letter,  viz.  ft,  which  expre/les  the  idea 
of  hardnefs  or  roughnefs ;  fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  let- 
ters, aud  among  others  the  x,  which,  as  he  obferves, 
has  a  quite  different  (ignificancy,  are  threnvn  in  merelf 
to  fill  up  the  word.  Cratyl.  piig,  297.  Fie.  This  ftudf 
of  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  found  may  be  obfenred  10  the 
derivatives  of  the  Greek  language,  which  have  many 
ufelefs  letters  on  that  account,  of  which  Plato  gives  one 
example  in  the  word  v^rorrpw,  where  he  fay«  that  the  ^  is 
thrown  in  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  found.  I  will  give 
the  paffdge  at  length,  as  it  contains  the  fubftance  of 
what  I  have  faid  above,  exprefled  with  his  uiual  ele- 
gance. XI  /u^sxa^f,  ftft  livk*  on  ra  rpSrc  vofum  rtdlmt  u-nr 
iti;(^4rraf  nfn  vro  rm  CttXo/^iVtfv  Tfayfim  iLvriy  m^iriUvrtiv  ypiftfiz- 
ra  xoi  IfytipiifTUft  lurofuccf  ivfx«,  xml  xatrax^  rrp^potran,  wbu  iri 
TuaXKart^fxM  xat  urQ  p^foTf  Irn  urn  U  rf  vtrvtr^f  &  ^fic«t  rw  oram 
Stfxi  TO  f/cCfCxVdocf  TO  p» ;  i.kxd  ToiSivTcc  (oi^ucci)  Totvtrtr  ot  r?;  fi^* 
«x«6m(f  ^Tf y  f^fri^ovrif ,  to  li  ri/au  TXcrrvvrrp.  i  t  f^rt^CaXXemf 
wohKat  IfTi  tflt  Tfara  Mfiucra,  riXcvrfiwrff  roiwt  fjo^  Sn  cva  avScSn* 
rvy«l»o«,  0  Ti  itoTf  CiixtTcu  TO  ivojiia'  oivxtp  km  r?y  rflyya  Avrt  fffn^ 
rfiyya  jwa&riy  mu  «xx«  sroxxiL    Jbid,  184. 

MuA 
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Mqft  we  then  retri<fl  what  we  ead^- 
toured  to  prove,  that  the  artificers  of  the 
Greek  language  did  proceed,  upon  fome 
principles  of  art,  when  they  formed  the 
roots  of  that  language  ?  and  muft  we  in 
this  cafe  give  up  Leibnitz's  maxim,  that 
there  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  every  thing  ? 
or  may  fome  other  reafon  be  given  for  the 
impofition  of  thofe  firji  names,   as  Plato 
alls  them,  befides  what  Cratylus  has  gi- 
ven ?  And  I  think  there  may.    And  in  the 
firft  place,  fuppofe  we  fliould  fay  that  they 
were  chofen  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs 
of  the  found,  it  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  akeady  faid,  that  the  Greeks  ftudied 
diis  very  much  in  the  formation  of  their 
language;  and  it  fliall  be  further  made, 
appear,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  mate- 
rial part  or  found  of  languages  of  art. 
Would  it  therefore  be  thought  incongru- 
ous, or  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, if  I  fhould  fay,  that  thofe  duads  of 
vowels  were  chofen  for  roots,  on  account 
of  their  fweet  and  flowing  found  ;   and 
that  thefe,  with  the  addition  of  confonants, 
and  other  vowels,  furnilhed  a  fufficient 
number  of  flocks  upon  which  to  graft  the 

whole  language  ? 

Eel  But 
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C.t6.      But,  fecondly,  it  appears  to  me/  that  the 
Greeks  had  ftill  a  more  fubftantia)  reafon 
which  led  them  to  chxife  thoie  duad&  for 
the  primitive  founds  of  their  language;   ^ 
and  that  was .  for  th$  fake  of  fie<5ti(»i  and 
derivation.     It  is  evident^  that  they  muit 
have  fonned  their  fyftem  of  fktStioa  and 
derivation  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fix* 
ed  npon  the  radical  words.     For  it  is  un* 
doubtedly  fqr  the  fake  of  derivation  ihat 
there  are  roots  in  any  language ;  and  fi6(%oa 
is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  derivation  tsi** 
ken  in  a  larger  ienfe.     Now  I  have  fho^m, 
in  the  diflertation  annexed  to  this  volume^ 
that  no  termination  of  vcrbs^  fiich  as  all 
the  radical  words  in  Greek  are,  coukL  be 
£o  proper  for  all  their  ^^ariety  Qf  fle<l^on 
and  derivation  as  tliofe  duads,  aud  dut 
from  them,  as  from  a  plenti^  fbunt^ 
the  whole  Greek  language  flows .vnth  an 
cafy  defcent,  and  a  moil  copious  fireanL 
And  thus  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  was  not 
without  art  that  thoie  radical  ibonds  of 
the  Greek  language  were  chofeu  rarfier 
than  any   other.      And   I  am   perfiiaded 
thofe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
they  will  confider  the  roots  of  that  lan- 
guage in  the  fame  view,  will  find  that  there 

is 
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is  a  like  reafon  for  chuiing  them  rather  C.  i6, 
than  any  other. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  analyfis  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as  Jigntficant :  And  fo  far 
as  I  have  gone^  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
duce the  principles  of  grammar  from  the 
principles  of  philofophy,  upoli  whi6h  all 
fciences  ought  to  be  founded,  otherwife 
they  never  can  be  perfeftly  underftood^ 
nor  truly  deicrvc  the  name  of  fcicnce.     In 
this  view  I  have  divided  and  explained  the 
pagrts  of  fpeech^  m  a  mannier  a  good  deal 
di^esLt  frodaa  the  ccdootmoiv  and  aril  along 
I  havQ  endeavoured  to  Ibew  the  great  art 
thgt  appears  ia  the  ftrudlure  of  a  regular 
language*    And  p^Mtticularly  I  have  at  con^ 
iiiderable  length  explained  thoie  three  great 
artifices  <^  language,  fie€tion>  derivation 
and  compofition ;  and  I  have  concluded^ 
thaJt  XK>  part  of  a  complete  language  that 
is  capable  of  art»  is  without  art,  not  jevea 
the  fomutioa  of  the  radical  words  of  the 
language.     I  proceed,  in  the  next  book,  to 
analyie-  the  material  part  of  language,  or 
language  confidered  as  found  merely. 
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BOOK        11. 

Analyfis  of  the  Material  Part  of  Lan 

GUAGE. 


Introduction. 

Intr.    X"     Anguage  is  fo  commonly  uied,  and 

of  fuch  facility  in  pradticcy  that 
men  who  have  not  ftudied  the  art 
are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no  art  in  it : 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  curiofity,  who 
are  not  fatisfied  with  the  pradlice,  but 
want  to  know  the  reafon  of  things,  find 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
language,  and  giving  a  rational  account 
even  of  the  common  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
of  their  various  ufes;  and  they  will  be 
convinced,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  preceding  book,  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  my 
work,  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  a  com- 
plete grammarian,  muft  have  made  no  in- 
confiderable  progrefs  in  philofophy,   even 

in 
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in  the  moft  abftnife  parts  of  it.  But  there  Intr. 
is  one  fatisfadtion  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
works  of  art,  and  which,  to  the  lover  of 
knowledge,  is  abundant  recompence  for 
the  labour  it  cofts  him,  that  we  can  get 
to  the  bottom  in  fuch  ftudy,  and  dilcovcr 
the  firft  principles  of  the  art :  whereas 
in  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  there  is 
a  wifdom  and  contrivance  of  which  we 
cannot  fee  the  end ;  and  therefore  I  doubt 
whether,  in  fuch  matters,  the  human  fa- 
culties can  ever  attain  to  perfedl  fcience. 

The  art  of  language  is  fo  beautiful,  and 
of  fuch  wonderful  contrivance,  that  an 
ingenious  man  would  think  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  ftudy  it  for  the  fake  of  mere 
curiofity,  and  though  his  labours  were  to 
be  recompenfed  by  no  profit.  But  the  u- 
tility  of  the  ftudy  is  very  great.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  we  learn  by  it  to  compare 
different  languages,  and  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  which  of  them  is  the  moft  ex- 
cellent. Then  we  can  diftinguifli  betwixt 
what  is  good  and  agreeable  to  rule  in  the 
ufe  of  every  language,  and  what  is  the 
contrary ;  fo  that  our  judgement  does  not 
depend  xipon  faftiion  or  popular  opinion, 
which  is  prevalent  in  language  as  well  as 

in 
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Intr.  in  tvery  thing  d&  bdc^ciging  to  man  $  and 
wt  are  enabled  to  diHinguiili  what  is  or 
ought  to  be  fubjcded  to  rule  in  language, 
£roTti  that  wfaidi  by  its  nature  muft  be  go- 
verned by  arbitrary  ufe.  Farther,  the  gram- 
matical art  is  the  foundation  and  ground'- 
work  of  all  ftyle  and  compofition  of  erery 
kind^  wbedier  in  verfe  or  prole  j  for  we 
cannot  ornament  language,  nor  ptietcnd 
to  invert  the  common  idiooci,  or  depart 
^m  die  rulefi  of  plain  ipeech^  unle&  ive 
know  tho&  rules,  and  hotr  far  they  may 
be  varied  confiilcntly  'with  the  nature  of 
language  in  general,  and  the  geniiis  of 
the  particular  language  m  which  we  com^ 
pofe.  An  cxatfl  ftudy  therefore  t>f  gram^ 
mar  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  bra- 
tor  or  public  fpeaker  *•    Nor  muft   the 

poet, 


♦  To  this  purpofc  Cicero,  ipeaking  of  Julius  Cacfar^s 
talent  of  oratory,  fays,  Solum  quidem^  et  quajs  /unda- 
mentum  arat^rht  ^Idts  iuuiUntfft  emeitdai€iM  et  Ltiiimam  2 
€ujus  pents  quat  Uus  adkuc  fuit^  n9n  fuii  ratwmij  out 
fiientise^  fed  quafi  bona  confuetudinu*  De  Claris  Oraiori-' 
bus,  cap.  74.  And  in  the  fame  pafiagc,  a  little  after* 
he  fays.  That  «Tca  lA  his  tune  the  Latm  language  be« 
gan  to  be  corrupted  by  the  great  conflucocc  of  firangers 
to  Rome  :  ^omagis  expurgandus  ejl  fermot  et  adkihcstda^ 
ianquam  cbrujfa^  ratk^  fua  ftiutari  ntn  poujl,  ntc  itntt' 
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poet,  infpired  as  he  is  by  the  mufes,  pre-  Intr. 
tend  to  be  exempted  from  the  rules  of  this 
art.  What  other  learning  is  required  for 
excelling  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  I  fliall 
mention  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thofe 
arts. 


dum  pravijima  confuelkdinis  hguldi  Atid  accordingly  he 
fays  Csefar  followed  this  rule  :  Cafa^  aulenti  rationem  ad* 
kitens,  confutiudmem  viliofam  et  corruptath  pura  ei  in* 
corrupta  cotifuetudine  emendate  Itaque  cum  ad  banc  ele* 
ganiiam  verborutft  Laiinorum  fqu^,  etiamji oratornonjisi 
etfis  ingendus  civis  Romanus^  iatnen  necefarsa  eft)  adjuti" 
git  ilia  9rat6ria  ornarncnta  dicendi ;  turn  videtur  tanquarfi 
taiulas  bene  piUas  collocare  in  bono  lumine,  Thefe  pafla- 
ges  evidently  fhew  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cicero,* 
ibat  not  only  we  cannot  cicel  in  oratory  without  thd 
grammatical  art,  but  that  we  cannot  be  fure  of  fpeaking 
corrc^ly  or  properly,  if  we  hive  not  a  rule  fuperior  to 
Common  ufe^  and  by  which  we  are  able  to  corre^  that 
ufe,  when  it  goes  wfong. 


V 
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CHAPTER        I. 

Divifion  of  the  analyfts  of  the  found  cf  lan- 
guage into  three  heads^  articulation^  ac- 
cent^ and  quantity^ 


Qj^^  j^  'THHE  analyfis  of  fpeech  or  language^ 
A  confidered  as  fignificant,  is  fimple; 
for  it  can  be  refolved  into  words  only,  of 
which  we  have  explained  the  nature  and 
different  kinds.  But  the  analyfis  of  lan- 
guage, confidered  as  found,  is  more  va- 
rious ;  for  explaining  of  which  it  will  be 
neceffliry  to  recollecfi  what  we  faid  above, 
til  at  the  common  matter  of  which  both 
mufic  and  language  are  formed,  is  the 
human  'voice.  But  there  is  a  higher  genus, 
of  which  we  muft  take  notice,  viz.  found  \ 
for  voice  is  the  found  produced  by  the 
breath  of  an  animal,  coming  from  his 
lungs,  through  the  wind-pipe  and  larynx, 
and  from  thence  through  his  mouth  j  and 
the  efiicient  caufe  of  it,  is  fome  movement 
of    the    mind,    or    inward    principle  of 

die 
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the  animal  *..  This  voice,  varioufly  modi-  Ch,  i. 
fied  by  the  different  pofitions  and  a<5Uons 
of  the  feveral   organs  of  the  mouth,   is 
what  we  call  articulate  voice ^  as  was  before 
explained  :   and  as  this  is  effential  to  lan- 
guage, the  analyfis  of  it,  confidered  as  ar- 
ticulate found,   is   firft  to  be  explained; 
next  we  are  to  confider  it  as  found  fimply ; 
and  in  this  refpecl  it  has  either  different 
degrees  of  acutenefs  or  gravity,  which  are 
called  the  profody  of  language,  or  it  has 
difierent  lengths  of  found,  which  make 
what  we  call  quantity.     Thus  the  analyfis 
of  language,  confidered  as  found,  is  three- 
fold ;   for  it  is  either,  of  the  articulation  of 
it,  of  the  profody,  or  of  the  quantity  f, 

Wc 


•  Ammon,  As  rl  vtfi  l^ttwwts.  fol.  2 5.     His  words  are, 

*5»»i  U  4<>^f  1  ^1  *^t^^^X^  y"W>9f »  oray  iii  riff  o-uroXf  »r5  Otf/Mcx^ 
itlXiCD/tavof  aTTo  t5  ^nnvficmf  i  ^rrttv^nc  «»•/>  irptMrrtTtrif  aBpoo^  TJJ  xet- 
Xv^iv^  rpa^^oe  i^mfloif  xoi  rn  v^iftoa  wrot  ra  yapyaptSuf  nai  hd  rvf 
Kkiy%{    uxoTtKn    Tint,  n^ov  aur^tiriv,  xxrei  Ttva  hpfJtkf  rn(  ^XJ*^* 

t  This  threefold  divifion  of  the  found  of  language,  {s 
made  by  PJucarch  in  his  mirccllaneous  works,  where  he 
fays,  that  three  things  at  le.iH  muft  fall  under  the  fenfe 
of  hesirih^,  in  the  pronunciation  of  language  ;  the  tone 
or  note,  (which Is  what  I  call  the  profody) ;  the  time  or 
quamitjf  as  -we  commonly  call  it ;  and  the  articulation 
>f  the  iyllable  or  letter.    His  words  are,  'Am  yap  iwynxuw 

-xai  rvAAaCw  i  yfaf^/^i  wliere  I  am  furpriled  to  find  that 

F  f  a  Mr 


^       ! 
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Qh.  I .  We  will  begin  yvith  the  analyfis  of  articur 
late  fouud. 


CHAP.        II. 

[  The  analyfis  of  articulate  founds  into  letters, 

.  —  Where  and  ivhen  this  difcovery  prokr 
bly  *was  made. — The  nature  of  letters ^  aiii 
the  fiTveral  kinds  of  them.  —  Perfeclion 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  —  Defefts  of  tk 
Engli/h. 

ph.  2.     A  Rticulatc  founds  are  refolreable  into 
r  ^.-ors^   l\  fentences^  ivords^  fyllahles^  Rnd  lettcn, 

'  Of  thefe  lad  only  we  propofe  here  to  treat, 

I  .  ^ 

\  Mr  Fofter,  in  his  learned  efHiy  upon  accent  and  quanlltr, 

tranflates  the  bc;;inning  of  the  pafTage  In  this  way,  p«i6- 
**  Three  r^  Tninutc  thinjjs  do  nccefTarily  ftrikc  the  car 
V  at  once."  For  this  is  neither  the  meaning  of  ^^'\ 
>vords,  nor  the  fenfc  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  a  p3%c 
which  follows  afrerwartls,  fpeaks  of  the  ear  being  ableif* 
pel'ceive  and  dillingnifh  thefe  three  things,  each  ftoa 
the  other,  without  which  he  adds  that  it  is  iropoHiUe  w 
fee  what  is  faulty  In  each  of  them,  and  what  is  not.  S:? 
Plutarch,  torn.  2.  pa^,  1 144.  Xyland,  And  Mr  Foftcfhifii* 
felf  ^.as  m.ide  it  evident,  that  no  Greek  or  Roraai:,  ^^ 
^hofe  days,  could  have  been  at  any  lofs  to  diftinj;!-'-* 
thofe    three  things  in  the  pronunciation  of   their  b:^- 

bccauK 
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jbecaufe  thefe  arc  truly  the  elements  into  Ch.  2^ 
which  language,  confidered  as  fo\ind,  is 
ultimatdy  refolveable.  The  other  three 
are  compofed  out  of  them  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  method  we  have  laid 
down,  they  are  to  be  treated  of  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  analyfis  of  language  into  letters, 
by  which  I  mean  the  elementary  founds, 
(for  I  do  not;  fpeak  at  prefent  of  die  cha- 
raders  by  which  they  are  exprefled),  was 
certainly  a  great  difcovery  ;   and  I  fliould 
have  had  no  doubt,  even  if  Plato  had  not 
told  us  fb  *,  that  it  was  firft  made,  if  not 
only  made,  in  that  parent*  country  of  all 
arts  and  fciences,  I  mean  Egypt ;  but  not, 
I  am  perfuaded,  till  after  all  the  neceflary 
arts  of    life   were  invented,   government 
and  religion  eftablifhed,    and  even  Ibme 
progrefs  made  in  fpeculation  and  fcience. 
It  muft  have  been  made,  I  think,  much 
about  the  tim^  tliat  men  began  to  reform 
the  barbarous  jargon  they  firft  fpoke,   and 
form  a  language  of  art ;  for  which  purpofe, 
as  I  have  faid,  I  hold  that  the  knowledge  of 

*  Fl^to  in  Philcho^  p*  374.  edit.  Ficini. 

the 
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Ch.  2.  the  elemental  founds,  and  their  powers, 
was   absolutely  necellary.      I   think  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  not  made  all  at  once, 
but,  like  the  difcoveries  in  other  fciences, 
by  degrees  ;   aftd  it  is '  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  a  flop  in  the  progrefs.    They 
would  begin,  no  doubt,  with  diftinguilh- 
ing  words  from  the  reft  of  the  difcourfe ; 
this  would  not  be  difficult.     Th6n  they 
would  refolve  words  into  fyllables,  which 
would  not  be  fo  eafy.    But  it  is  likely  that 
they  ftopped  there  for  fome  time,  perhaps 
for  ages,  (fo  flow  is  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man knowledge),  before  they  cantie  to  the 
laft   refolution    of   fyllable's   into    letters, 
which  however  eafy  and  obvious   it  may 
appear  to  us,  was  certainly  \  great  wori: 
of  art ;  for  letters  in  fyllabks  are  fo  conk- 
bined  and  incorporated  together,  that  it 
requires  a  very  accurate  diifedlion  to  fe- 
parate  them.    And  what  makes  this  coa- 
jeclure  the  more  probable,  is  the  account 
that  Kempfer  gives  us  in  h jp  hiftory  of  Ja- 
pan, of  the  Japan^fe  alphabet,  which  he 
fays  is  fyllabical.      Now,  if  this   be  not 
only  a  fliort-hand  way  of  writing,  and  if 
they  really  do   not  know  the  elemental 
founds,  then  they,  oj:  whatever  oth(sr  na- 
tion 
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tidil  they  got  their  alphabet  front,  muft  Ch.  2 
have  flopped,  as  I  fuppofe  the  Egyptians 
did,  after  carrying  the  analyfis  the  length 
of  fyllablcs*  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it 
would  appear  that  the  difcovery  was  fully 
made,  before  a  language  of  art  came  into 
Greece ;  at  leaft  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  one  elemental  found  was  difcovered 
by  the  Greeks,  though  they  found  out 
new  chara(5lers  for  them,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  I  hold  therefore  that  the  Greeks 
got  this  difcovery  from  the  fame  country 
from  which  they  got  the  alphabet,  that  is 
fo  nearly  connedled  with  it. 

Whether  this  Greek  or  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet contains  all  the  articulate  founds  the 
huitian  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,   may 
juftly  be  doubted  ;   for  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible  for  us,  to  define  and  li- 
mit exadlly  the  powers  of  fo  various  and 
excellent  an, animal  as  man,   and  to  fay 
preciiely  that  they  can  go  fo  far,  and  no 
farther.     One  thing  I  believe  is  certain, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  the  fuUefl  and 
mofl  complete  of  any  known  ;   fo  that  in 
this  refpedl,   as  well  as  in  many  others, 
the  Greek  language   is   the  mofl  perfedl 
that  we  know.     I  incline  however  to  be- 
lieve. 


23^  "^^^  Origin  ANt>        Part  ft 

Ch.2.  lieve,  that  there  are  founds  to  be  found  ia 
other  languages,  that  cannot  be  expreffed 
by  the  Greek  letters,  or  any  combination 
of  them,  and  I  mentioned  one  found  that 
is  pronounced  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite, 
which  could  not  be  pronounced  by  any 
of  our  people  that  were  there. 

I  have  already  given  a  general  accouht 
of  the  nature  of  articulation,  and  of  the 
great  divifion  of  the  elemental  founds  into 
vowels  and  confonants  *.     The  vowels,  as 
I  have  faid,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  ar- 
ticulation, being  the  vehicle,  as  it  v^cre, 
by  which  the  other  letters  arc  enunciated ; 
or,  as  Plato  expreffes  it,  the  bond  or  tie 
by  which  they  are  bound  together  '\.    It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  I  believe  all  lan- 
guages,   even  the  moft  barbarous,    have 
all  the  five  vowels,   either  founded  each 
by   itfelf,    or  mixed  with   other    vowels. 
They  are  not  however  the  principal  parts 
of  articulation,   as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  but  are  to  be  confidered  only  as 
the  cement  that  binds  the  confonants  to^ 


•  FoL  I.  //5.  3.  pag»  329.  r/  fiqq> 

f  Plata  in  Sofkifla,  fag.  177.  edii»  Ftcifii* 
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geiiher,  -ifHiibh  ^WfoTe  art  tktf  principil  Ch.  2. 
materials  ia  the  ftFu^ure  of  lan^age. 

The  eonjfonaocs  9^  fubdivided  into  /£- 
pid/f  piut€^y  and  the  monadk  or  iblitary 
letter  /      The   liquids  are  diftijaguiflled 
fixMii  dw  reft  of  the  6onfonants  by  this, 
that  they  make  of  tbeoiielves  a  kind  of 
beating  ^  chopping  noife  * ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps fyv  that  reaCbn,  timt  in  pronouncing 
their  names,  we  prefix  the  vowel ;  where- 
as in  the   ijiames  of  the  other  confonants 
we  pollpone  it.     They  arc  four  in  num- 
ber, /,  My  n,   r,  4o  whkh  ibme  gram- 
marians add  the  /;   bdt  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter that  it  fhould  ftand  by  itfclf,  both  on 
account  pf  the  peculiarity  of  its  found, 
which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  letters  f,  and  becaufe  it 
unites  in  the  fame  fyllable  with  many  o- 
ther  letters  with  which  none  of  the  li- 
quids  IsriU  join ;  foi^  in  Greek  it  goeis  be- 

•  ^Jl6t.  Put. 

t  Dionyfius  the  Halicamaflian  (ays  of  this  letter, 
that  it  makes  a  hoife  more  brutal  than  human,  therefore 
^  antients  ufed  it  very  fparingly  \  and  his  (bljs  there 
vere  whole  odes  oompofed  without  one  r,  ^bkh  be  calls 
fVdCf  ^ly^cMr.    Titfi  9V9^.  Je&»  14* 

Vol.  II.  G  g  fore, 
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Gh,  2.  fore,  in  the  fame  fyllable,  all  the  mutes, 
either  afpirated  or  not  afpirated,  except 
y  and  S;  whereas  the  liquids  go  before 
none  of  the  mutes  in  the  fame  iyllable. 

The  mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in 
number  nine ;  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  clafTes,  according  to  the  organs 
which  chiefly  co-operate  with  the  breath 
in  the  pronunciation  of  them,  three  m 
each  clafs : 

The  firft  are  labialy  viz.  -         ir,  C,  f 

The  fecond  palatine^  viz.  -         k,  y,  x* 

The  third  dental^  viz.  -  r,l,k 

And  each  of  thefe  claflcs  is  fubdivided  in- 
to three,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  different 
orders,  the  one  being  what  is  called  fc- 
nuis^  viz.  -  -  9r,  K,  T. 

The  fecond  middle^  -  €,  y,  I 

And  the  third  afpirated^  ^,  x>  '• 

This  divifion  is  taken  from  the  diJffercnt 
degrees  of  breath  with  which  they  are  e- 
nunciated,  and  which  breath  is  faid  to  be 
the  Jpirit  of  the  letters;  For  if  they  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  gentle  breath,  they  arc 
faid  to  be  tenues^  or  flender-founding  let- 
ters J  if  they  are  more  ftrongly  enunciated, 

then 
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then  they  are  laid  to  be  middle  lettets ;  Gh«  ^« 
or  if  more  ftrongly  ftill,  they  are  faid  to 
be  aerated  or  thickened^  as  I  think  it  is 
better  exprefled  by  the  Greek  work  Ww c  *  j 
for  the  afpiration  is  truly  produced  by 
thickening,  and  as  it  were  condenfing  the 
breath,  fb  as  to  make  a  very  forcible  e^ 
nunciation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  artifts  of  lan- 
guage knew  perfedWy  the  power  of  the  fe- 
veral  elements  ;  the  organs  that  were  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  them  ;    and  the 
difierence  which  thc'difierent  degrees  of 
breath  made  in  the  enunciation  of  them» 
In  Ihort  it  appears,  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  formed  by  men  who  had  tho- 
roughly ftudied,    and  minutely  difledled, 
the  operation  of  the  feveral  organs  of  ar- 
ticulation.    And  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
they  did   not  employ  only  the   foft  and 
fweet-fbunding  letters,  but  alfb  the  ftrong 
and  rough,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  and 
nerves  to  their  language,  as  well  as  foft-; 
nefs  and  beauty. 

•  The  tenueti  oil  the  other  hand/  are  called  ^iku^ 
which  denotes  that  thej  are  juft  fimply  fouoded^  withouc 
any  addition  of  breath  extraordinary.  See  the  Halicar- 
naffian's  treatife  of  Compofition»  ycr^*  I4.  infim^ 

G  g  2  It 
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C3i.  jL  It  i»t)r  likewife  be  objCerred,  th»t  afjM.*- 
ratioa  does  not  belong  properly  to  confo-* 
nants,  but  chkfly  and  principaUj  to 
vowels,  which  by  bemg  a^ixattdr  them- 
felves,  commiLnicate  it  to  the  conibnants 
that  precede  them  ;  for  the  confonanzs  are 
aothing  but  fo  many  difierent  ways  of  e^ 
nunciating  the  vowel  *.  And  it  woaki 
appear,  that  the  afpiration  of  conibnants 
was  not  ufed  among  the  Greeks  at  firft ; 
for  in  the  oldeft  dialedl  of  Qreek,  namely 
die  Latin,  though  they  afpirated  vowels, 
yet,  acccwding  to  the  antient  ufe  of  the 
language,  they  did  not  aipirate  oonib*- 
nants.  Thus  they  faid  pulirosy  not  />«/- 
chros ;  Cctegus^  not  Cethegui ;  triumpos^  not 
tfiumphos ;  Cartaghum^  not.  Cartbaginem  -f. 
As  to  the  pronunciation  of  each  parti* 
cular  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  is 
very  well  explained  by  the  author  I  have 
fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyfius  the  Hadi- 
camaHian  %^  in  ]:p&  moil  accurate,  gs  well 

as 

*  This  IS  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  De  caufis  Lingua 
Latins..    See  alfo  Ariftides,  lib*  l-J>ag.  44.  Me^omii. 

f  Cicero  Orator,  48,  % 

^4Ks  I  have  fo  often  quoted  this  author,  and  fhaU  ftill 
make  more  ufe  of  him  in  the  fequel.  I  think  it  is  proper 

here 


as  nnft  ekgut  trattile  of  Gompofiboa,  CSi«  2« 
wJKct  he  bos  mfffffaamcaHy  dcfcribed,  with 
die  nonaft  aEadaefk,  the  proaunciation  of 
each,  imcr ;  and^  accc»:ding  to  the  beft  of 

my 


here  to  giTte  fbme  account  of  him.    He  flourifhed  in  the 
tiiae  of  Julius  Csfiur,   amd  was  one  of  thofe  Jeamcd 
Gfteb  chat  gbuhc  to  Rome^  to  taftru£l  the  great  meiii 
there,   after  that  ciqr  had  become  the  qaptcal  of  the 
world,  and  begun  to  form  a  tafte  for  learning  and  the 
6ne  arts ;  foe  it  was  like  fate  of  Rome,  both  in  more  an* 
tioit  and  later  times*   to  be  taught  by  Greeks.    He 
tanght  rhetoricy  as  a{4>ears  from  a  paifage  in  his  trea- 
tiie  of  Compofitioa.     And   he   feems    to  have  beea 
fimtliarlf  acquainted  with  ibme  of  the  greateft  men 
IB  Rome  at  that  time,  particularly  with  Pompey,  be* 
twiit  whom  and  him  there  was  an  epiftolarj  cocre* 
fpondcnoe,  fome  part  of  which  is  yet  preferred  to  us* 
He  is  beft  known  by  his  Roman  hiftory,  a  work  of  grea/t 
cmdkion,  as  well  as  elegance  of  compofition.     But  his 
critical  w.orkB  are,  in  my  judgement,  the  beft  extant,  boA- 
for  the  ouitter  and  the  ftyle.    As  to  the  former,  it  is  e* 
vident  that  he  was  choroughly  learned  in  the  art ;  and 
accordiogty  he  has  treated  every  part  of  it  that  be  haa 
touched,  as  a  matter  of  fcience,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  fay*  of  ibme  of  the  antient  Stings  upon  the  fubje^, 
and  of  hardly  any  of  the  modem.    And  as  to  his  ftyle, 
I  think  it  b  undoubtedly  the  beft  that  has  been  written, 
fiace  fine  fpeakmg,  and  fine  writing,  were  iUa^aru,  by 
which  I  mean  performed  only  by  imitation  of  dead  authors. 
The  period  when  tho&  arts  ceafed  to  be  living,  I  fix  ac 
the  de^th  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  or,  if  we  have  a  mind 
to  bring  it  down  a  little  further,  the  death  of  Deciv^fthe'- 
nes.    Since  bis  time«  iJJi  writing  pf  any  value  has  beeii 

firooi 
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Ch.  2.  my  judgement,  they  were  pronotmced  in 
the  manner  we  pronounce  them  in  Scot- 
land, with  fome  fxnajl  differences  which 
it  would  be  thought  trifling  to  mention ; 

for 

from  tbe  imitation  of  him,  or  of  the  great  authors  that 
lived  before  him,  or  at  the.  fame  time.  And  among  thofe 
writers  by  imitation,  Greek  or  Latin,  I  give  the  firft 
]^Iace  to  the  Haiicamaffian.  The  MSS  of  him  are  very 
faulty  ;  but  his  ftyle  is  fo  perfpicuous,  as  well  as  elegant, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  correA  them,  unlefs  where  the  gap 
or  the  corruption  is  very  great.  The  moft  finifhed  and 
perfea  of  his  critical  works,  are  his  Judgement  of  Thu- 
cydides,  his  treatife  ncpi  r9f  ^tnontroc  t3  As/ierSimr,  and  his 
book  ntpl  ewHauK  ^fcarov,  the  moft  finiflied  of  all  in  my 
judgement,  and  which  luckily  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire ;  whereas  the  others  are  mutilated.  Of  it  I  (hall 
make  very  great  ufe  in  what  I  (hall  fay  of  the  material 
part  or  found  of  language  ;  for  what  he  calls  9w9wt(f  re- 
lates only  ta  that. 

In  general  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  throng  the 
whole  of  this  work,  I  make  but  little  u(e  of  the  Latin 
authors  in  matters  oi  philolbphy,  grammar,  orcritici(m; 
for  though  I  have  read  fuch  of  them  as  are  of  any 
note,  who  have  written  upon  thofe  fubjeds,  T  muft  con- 
fefs  that  I  have  not  profited  much  by  them,  not  even  by 
Cicero,  who  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  bcft  rf 
them.  But  rhe  htik  of  them  are  little  better  than  tranf- 
lators  from  the  Greek  ;  and  lume  of  them  I  think  not 
good  tranflators,  becaufe,  inftead  of  acknowledging  fair- 
ly the  poverty  of  their  language,  ^s  Lucretius  does,  and 
uiing  the  Greek  terms  of  art,  they  make  word^  of  their 
own  to  exprefs  them,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  are  to 
sne  n^  intelligible.  Cicero  particularly  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  vanity  concerning  the  language  of  his  coun- 
try. 
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hr  dwugh  I  myftlf  think  nothing  trifling  G3i.  2* 
that  belongs  to  fb  noble  and  ufeful  an  art, 
yet  I  know  well  that  I  do  not  live  in  an  age 
fuch  as  that  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  when  Mefla- 
la,  a  noble  Rcnnan,  and  the  firft  orator  of  his 
time,  wrote  a  book  upon  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet ;  and  Julius  Cajfar,  as  it  is  well 
known,  employed  himfelf  in  writing  upon 
another  part  of  grammar,  when  he  had 
upon  his  hands  the  moil  dangerous  war  in- 


try,  wbich  he  is  not  aOiamed  to  prefer  even  to  the 
Greek  ;   and  therefore,  both  in  his  rhetorical  and  phi*  ' 
Jofophical  works,  he  has  ufed  the  Greek  terms  of  arc  . 
Sti  little  as  pofntHe.     Quintilian  had  le(s  of  it,  for  which 
reafon  I  am  more  edified  by  what  he  has  written  npon 
flyfe  and  rhetoric,  (though  he  is  certainly  not  near  Co  * 
good  a  writer  as  Cicoxr),  becaufe  he  always  makes  him-  . 
&If  intelligible,  by  giving  us  the  Greek,  word,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  tranflation  of  it.     If  he  had  not  done  fo,  I 
I  fliould  not  have  underftood  that  affffi/um  fignified  an 
epithet,    or  that  contrapofitum  or  conlenth  denoted  that:  ■ 
common  figure  of  rhetoric  we  call  antithejis  ;  and  much 
lefs  fhooid  I  have  known  that  inverfio  fignified  an  aJlc 

Nor  is  this  my  judgement  only  of  the  Latin  learning.  * 
but  it  was  the  judgement  of  a  very  learned  man,  in  a  very 
learned  age,  I  mean  Chancellor  More ;  who  fays,  that 
the  citizens  of  his  Utopia  made  very  little  account  of 
the  Latin  learning,  but  applied  themfelves  almod  wholly  . 
to  the  Greek.  And  a  very  learned  man,  though  not  in  a 
learned  age,  is>  I  find,  of  the  fame  opinion,  ^ee 
Htrmcsjfag.j^ll.etfeq^* 

which 


I 


S4Q  THfOftieiN   A^KB  taftit 

Cbr  2.  which  he  W4«  ev«r  M^g^.    I  mil  dieve^ 
fore  hj  nothing  more  apon  i^  £nhjt(k  of 
elemental  founds,  except  to  ^fyrvt^  that 
the  Latin  Waa  defa^re  in  them^  by  tk 
codfeffion  o£  the  Roman  authicMii  dkanr 
ielre^.  For  QukidHan  has  obierved,  lih.  1 2. 
cap.  lo,  that  they  wanted  two<)f  tiieft^«e- 
eft-founding  letters  in  Greek,  one  of  them 
a  Yowel,  and  the  other  a  tonfbnam ;  the 
Towd  is  V,  and  the  confbnant  C    Thefc 
letters,  fays  he,  we  borrow  when  we  ufe 
any  of  their  words,  and  by  doing  this  he 
adds,   we   give   a   pleafant  and  chearfol 
found  to  the  language ;    whereas,   if  wc 
were  to  ufe  oiu-  own  letters,   the  found 
would  be  barbarous  and  uncouth.     Wt 
further  fays  of  the  found  of  their  fixdi 
letter,  viz.  f,  what  one  would  not  have 
believed,  if  it  «had  been  faid  by  any  0- 
ther  than  a  Roman,  namely,  that  it  was 
not  like  a  human  voice,  or  rather  like  no 
voice  at  all,  being  breathed  out  through 
intervals  of  the  teeth  ;  which  cieariy  fhews 
the  error  of  thofe  who  confound  this  letter 
either  with  the  Greek  ^,  or  the  £olic  di- 
gamma,  of  which  laft  Quintifian  fpeab 
in  the  fame  paiTage,  as  of  a  letter  quite 
diftin<fl.fi:om  the^I     Of  it  he  does  not 

commend 
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COTnmend  the  faund  neither  j  and  though  Ch.  2. 
the  Eolians  retained  it^  from  ^hom  the 
Larins  had  it,  it  appears  that ,  the  poUter 
tribes  of  the  Greeks  laid  it  afide  as  a  bar- 
barous found. 

As  to  our  Englifli,  we  deed  not  be  a- 

ihamed  of  our  defe(5t$  in  elemental  founds^ 

after  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Latin.     W^ 

hav^  not,  any  more  than  the  Latins,  the 

Vocal  found  of  ^^  which^  as  the  Halicar-* 

nailian  has  defcribed,    is   pronounced  'as 

the  French  u ;  whereas  oui"  pronunciation 

of  the  u^  is  that  of  the  diphthong  euy  not  of 

the  fiitipte  found.    Then  iii  England  they 

do  not  pronounce  the  afpirated  *  or  the  x$ 

but  found  it  juft  is  they  do  the  fimple  x^ 

which  I  obferve  has  led  the  printers  thercf 

into  ibme  errors  in  their  editions  of  Greek 

books,  ibmetimes  printing  the  «  for  Xy  ot 

vice  ver/hi 
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ci  H  A  P.      m,    ' 

Of  alphabetical  charaBers. — That  they  came 
ofiginally  from  Egypt. — -The  additions  made 
to  them  by  the  Greeks  no  improvement.— 
Defeds  of  the  Roman  and  Englijh  alpha- 
bet. 


CJh.  1.  A  L though  the  notation  of  language  id 
r\  writing  do  not,  ftrid:ly  {peaking, 
belong  to  my  fubjedl ;  yet  the  charaders  of 
the  alphabet  are  fo  much  connedled  -with 
the  alphabet  itfelf,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
faying  fomething  of  them. 

This  difcovery,  where-ever  it  was  made^ 
was  certainly  not  early  made ;  and  a  na- 
tion muft  have  been  far  removed  frdEft  t 
ftate  of  barbarity,  before  they  could  have 
fo  much  as  thought  of  this  invention. 
They  muft,  I  imagine,  have  firft  invented 
nftany  other  arts,  befides  the  neceffary  arts 
of  life  ;  and  as  the  art  of  langtiage  is,  no 
doubt,  among  the  firft  arts  that  men  cul- 
tivate after  they  come   out  of  the  favage 

ftate,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  an 

art 
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art  of  language  was  formed  before  alpha*  Ch.  3. 
betical  characters  were  invented  to  exprefs 
the  founds  of  it ;    and  as  there  does  not 
appear   to    have    been  any    country,    on 

this  fide  of  the  globe,  where  arts  were 
cultivated  fo  early  as  in  Egypt,  I  cannot 
refufe  my  aflent  to  thofe  authors  who  give 
to  that  country  the  glory  of  the  invention. 
And  particularly  Plato  the  philofopher,  who 
Kad  been  fo  long  in  Egypt,  and  was  not 
free  of  partiality  for  his  own  country,  but 
no  wife  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians *,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  moft  unex^ 

ceptionable 

*  Plato,  in  his  12th  book  of  Laws,  pag.  990.  eiiit.  Fi-t 
cin'h  accuies  the  Egyptians  of  inhofpitality^  even  to  fuch 
ftran^ers  as  came  among  them  for  the  fake  of  knowledge ; . 
and  gives  them,  upon  that  occafion,  the  contemptible  appel- 
lation of  ^tfc/jtara.  VetK\t,  a  word  which  mdeed,  by  its  ety- 
mological fignification,  denotes  every  thing  that  is  brought 
np  or  noarifhed,  but  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the 
brute  kind.  The  pafTage  occurs  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  learned  and  curious  Grangers 
fwight  to  be   received  in  his  city,  after  which  he  adds, 

XvjT9tf  /«  rote  vofiivf  vroitx*9'9ai  ti  xpn  irenraf  ^»wf  t«  xeti  j^ifac  ig 
«*^«f  X*>pa<%  x««  t5c  Murfiiv  UfrtfAxm,  rifAurrocf  ^ntov  iUf  fin  Cpofita^ 
«   xau  Svfuwt    rat    lifin>Ma'ucc  iroiufitintf  (itaBartf  voiva-i   rvf  Op«>t£/car« 

^HKii)  /imI$  zrfuyfM^  kyftcii.  What  he  means  by  thofe 
neats  and  facrifices,  and  harfh  ordinances,  by  whicli 
hey  drove  away  Grangers,  is  explained  by  the  wn« 
frs  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  and  Jambli- 
^us,  who  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  would  not 

H  {i  2  ini^at^ 
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Pi.  3^  ceptionable  authority  in  the  cafe,  to  which 
I  have  nothing  that  I  can  oppofe. 

Bui  if  the  invention  of  theii>  was  fo 
latp  as  I  fuppofe,  i(  h  natural  to  believe, 
that  the  Egyptian  nation  was  not  all  that 
time  without  fbme  way  of  conveying  in- 
jtelligence  to  the  abfcnt,  and  to  pofte- 
rity  ;  and  the  queftion  is,  what  that  way 
was  ?  Some  think  they  tded  what  is  call- 
ed 

initiate  Pythagoras  into  the  myftcncs  pf  their  theoiagj 
and  philofophy,  though  he  was  recommended  to  them 
by  their  King  Aipafis,  till  he  had  gone  through  a  very 
/evere  novitiate,  and   had  fubmitted  to  very  harid  rules, 

^r/HjfTcey/xar*  «rxM»/'«  ^t  xf )((ifpia-fAna  t»c  *Exxwi*i»c  «y«y<»f »   35  Por- 
phyry  cxprcffes  it,    in  vita  Pythagora^  fe£l    8.   among 
yhich«  no  doubt,  were  thofe  ftrange  meats  and  facrifces 
]paentioned    by    Plato.      And    Clemens    Alczandrinus, 
firom,  I.  further  tells  u$,  that  circumcifion  was  one  part 
oi  the  ceremony  oi  his  initiation.     All  which  after  he 
had  gone  through  with  great  patience  and    fortitQde» 
they  tauglit  him  every  thing  hfs  defired  to  know.    Bf 
jtheH^  means  he  became  the  mod  learned  Greek  that  ever 
jexided,  and  I  beiieye  the  moft  learned  nian   that  ever 
was  at  any  time  in  Europe,     it  would  appear  from  this 
pa/Fage  of  Plato,  that  the  fame  probationary  trkii  was 
required  of  him,  to  which  it  is  likely  he  did  not  fubmit; 
and  it  was  probably  for  this  rea/pn  that,  as  Strabo  tells 
us,  lib.  x*].  p.  8o6.  they  did  not  teach  Plato  every  thing 
they  knew  :  and  perhaps  they  hael  not  fo  much  to  trach 
him  at  that  time  ;    for  the   Egyptians  were   then,  and 
had  been  for  many  years,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and  their  prie(ts  had  no  doubt 'lod,  with  the  fplen- 
<lor  of  their  hieiarchy,  and  their  authority  in  the  ftatc,  ^ 

great 
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ed  bUrogfypbifs.  But  it  is  not  proyed  to  Ch.  3, 
mj  fatisfaiStioo  that  hieroglyphics  were  at 
;ux7  ^me  the  written  Is^nguage  of  Egypt, 
ia  commQn  nfe :  for  though  th^e  was 
no  4oubt  a  great  deal  of  fculpture  upon 
the  Egyptian  obeliiks,  and  the  walls  of 
their  temples,  l^eprefenting  various  forms 
pf  things,  and  particularly  of  animals ; 
and  though  there  be  no  doubt  that  thoic 
repreientations  had  fome  allegorical  or  em-* 

great  deal  of  their  philofophy  and  arts.  It  was  ftill 
V^orfe  in  the  days  of  Strabo»  who  tells  us,  ihid.  that  he 
fiWy  himfelf,  at  Hieropolis,  where  once  refided  the  moft 
learned  college  of  prlefts  in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  thetr 
houfes  ;  and  there  was  no  body  then  to  be  found  in  that 
pcy  of  any  knpwledge.  except  fome  inferior  minifters  of 
the  altar,  who  (hewed  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  and 
peHbrmed  to  (faranga*s  much  the  fame  o6ice  that  the 
Ciceronis  in  Rome  do  at  prefent :  whereas,  when  Pytha* 
goras  was  in  Egypt,  it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
moft  civilized  of  any  then  in  the  world,  and  flourifhing 
in  philofophy  and  arts. 

With  pcfpeft  to  his  own  country,  Plato  does  not  prziCe 
it  in  the  abford  manner  that  Diogen^  Laertius  does, 
who  fays,  that  not  only  philofophy,  bat  even  the  human 
race,  began  there.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges, 
that  the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  got  from  the  barbarians  many  arts  and 
fciences,  particularly  aftronomy.  But  he  every  where 
inlifis  upon  the  diAin^ion  betwixt  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
commending  his  own  countrymen  as  of  a  nature  more 
gentle,  humane,  and  generous,  and  as  improving,  and 
carrying  further  every  thing  they  had  learned  trom  the 
barbarians*   See  Plato's  ^//ff^xr;//,  fa£,  1012.  edit,  Fklni. 

blematical 


/ 
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^. -J.  blematical  meaning,  chiefly  of  the  religi-r 
Gus  kind,  as  the  name  in  Greek  imports } 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  ever 
Supplied  the  place  of  writing,  any  more 
than  our  allegorical  fculpture  or  painting, 
or  that  they  were  at  any  tiiiie  uied  for  re- 
cording events.  One  thing  at  leaft  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  not  the  facred  charac- 
ters of  the  Egyptian  priefts ;  for  thofe  cha- 
f  afters  were  undoubtedly  letters,  not  hie- 
.rpglyphics  *  :    and    if   theie    could    not 

be 


•  This,  IS  evident  from  both  Herodotus  and  Diodoros 
Siculus.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptian  manner 
of  writing  and  computing,  has  thefe  words,  xp^/^fuprm  yfa- 

fVTt  xai  Xeytltnrat  '^nfoio-i,  *E\}jm(  fttv,  ccto  rov  &ptrtf«:*  iwi  ror  ^i^ 
ftfomc  rwt  X"*?^*  Atywrriot  St,  axo  rm  h^itn  tvi  ra  tffim^ce.—- /i- 
fao-iotfft  It  ypafifietat  ;^foyra('    «««  ra  /4*f  u\ntiv  Ipa^  ra  It  /*furim 

v^iira's  //3.  2.  cap,  36. ;  where  he  exprefsly  fays»  that 
the  Egyptians  ufed  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  Jacred^ 
and  the  other  popular.  And  Diodorus  makes  the  fame 
dtftin^lon,  where  he  tells  us,  that  tl^e  prieds  taught  their 
children  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  called  facred^  and 
the  other  of  cemvwn  vfe  :    UatStuwi  St  rSf  ww^  it  fin  U/tHf  yftt/t- 

iib.  I.  cap.  81.  edit.  We/ciing.  And  again,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  book,  comparing  the  fufloms  of  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Ethiopians,  he  fays.  That  among  the  E-  ' 
gyptians  there  were  two  kinds  of  letters ;  one  called  vulgar 
or  popular^  which  every  body  learned ;  the  other  called  y^- 
ci^edf  which  the  priefts  only  among  the  Egyptians  under- 

« 

Hood,  the  fon  being  fecretly  taught  them  by  the  father  : 
|)Vit  among  the  Ethiopians,  thefe  facred  letters  were  of 

commoi^ 
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be  die  invention  of  a  barbarous  age,  there  Ch.  ^. 
is  much  leis  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe 

fymbolical 

common  Ufc  :  'I.r*»»  y^  'Atyu^n^H  ifren  y^Kfi/utrWi  rJi  ^  /j,. 
lu»U  rponyof>swfUva  xarrat  /Mv&ocvm,  ri  it  Itpa  tttcXyfitw  xtxpi  utw 
nif  AiyvrTM<  /lotvf  ytvevKM  rSf  itpHS,  5r«p«  raw  irartpm  iv  aropptr- 
TWf  fucfBawrraff    ^kpm,  St  fetf  'AiSto^tv   ditarra^  r^ot(   ;^M>eai    ro/j 

Twartif .     It  is  true  indeed,  that  both  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus,  fpcaking  of  thefe  letters,  ule  the  word  yp«^^, 
which  in  Greek  \s  a  general  word  denoting  every  kind  of 
drawing  or  delineation^  whethct  in  writing  or  painting. 
But  It  is  to  be  obferved,  imo.  That  the  word  fimpjy 
ufcd,  always"  fignifies  what  we  call  a  Utter.     2doy  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  facred  charaders,  we  cannot  undcrftand 
it  in  a  fenfc  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
the  popular,  otherwife  the  divifion  into  facred  and  po- 
pular  would  be  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible.    Noi» 
is  it  pofiibie  to  fuppofe  that  two  fuch  writers  as  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  would  ufe  the  fame  word,  in  the  fame  fen- 
tcnce,  in  two  fignifications  Ui  different  as  that  of  elemen- 
tal charafters,  or  marks  of  foun^,  and  that  of  fymbolical 
rcprefentations  of  things.    And,  iafliy.  If  there  Were  any 
thing  doubtful  or  equivocal  in  the  matter,  Diodorus  has 
removed  all  doubt,  by  ciprefsly  diftinguiihing  betwixt 
the  yfCLfcfutra  fimply,  or  letters,  and  the  ypafcfiara  Upoyxi^ 
fijut;  for,  in  the  paflage  laft  quoted,  after  having  ex- 
plained the  ufe  of  the  ypaf^^ra  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  he  goes  jn  the  next  chapter  to  the  explica- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  he  oppofes  to  the  letters^ 
m  this  manner:  utp\  h  r«t.»Ai9ioTiK«r  y^«^^t«v,  rSw  r«; 'A.yv^r. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  confound  the  lacred 
charaaers  of  the  Egyptians  with  hieroglyphics,  are  in 
a  great  miftake,  into  which  even  the  learned  Lipfius  haiS 
fallen,  as  appcar/i  from  his  notes  upon  the  nth  book  of 
Tacitus's  Annals,  c.  14.    But  this  error,  both  the  very 

learned 
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*^      '  is  generally  fuppof«d^  deep  myfteries  of 

religion 


learned  1>f  Warbtirton,  5ji  his  Kvine  legation,  ind  tic 
fcount  dc  Caylus,  in  his  CoIIc^ion  of  Antiqaities,  han 
avoided ;  and  the  latter  has  given  ui  a  fpccirticn  froffl 
antient  Egyptian  monuments,  of  both  the  (kcttd  and  po- 
pular writing,  as  quite  diftinft  from   the  hicroglyphical 

thara<fier$. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  facred  fculpturci  it  is  agreed 

by  all,  that  the  chara^ers  ufcd  In  it,   (land  liot,  \\U 

alphabetical  chardAers,  for   the  marks  of  fodnds,  but 

txpreis  the  tilings  them^feWes  dtreaiy  and  touxiidiately. 

2dos  Whatever  they  may  have  been  originally  ;  yet,  as 

they  are  defcribed  to  us  by  antient  authors^  and  are  uied 

upon  obeliiks,  and  other  Egyptian  moniimeiits  yet  re- 

inainlag,  they  are  certainly  fymbolical  o^  e&tgautjcal 

reprefentations  of  things*    This  account  is  given  6f  them 

by  Diddorus,  in  the  pa&go  laft  ctted»  whcl-e  Ut  fay$i 

that  the  figures  ufed  in  hieroglyphics  were  thofe  of  am' 

ihais  of  all  kinds*  the  members  of  the  human  body,  acd 

likewife  the  organs  or  inftrumcRts  of  art,  chiefly  thck 

belongmg  to  carpentry.  For,  fays  he,  this  kind  of  written 

language  does  not  etprefs  its  meaning  by  compolkion  cf 

iyllables,  but  by  metaphorical  or  allegorical  repfefefiu* 

tions  of  things,  which,  by  ofc  and  extrcife,  are  fiird  lA 

the  memory,  and  Co  become  familiar,    ^vfc^tdai  navf  ni 

fin  rvmtc  innxtv  fi.  e,  rSr  nptyxvfam  yfrnftfutrw)  ^UfK  f««f  *»»»*• 
fmmv  xoi  ax^antpMt  'AvSettsrcnr,  in  it^fymMK^  tax  fututw  tttrmautc* 
i  yof  Ik  tvc  tow  evfiXaCmt  evf^tnmf  n  yprnftftttnut  wmf  kvtmt  Wv  «ff 
xff/£fv0«  Myn  itvoiiiacn^   aK\*  t{  tfit/peuteic  r«r  fanyfmfifdtm  iid 

fccTMfifKC  ^f^M  0t;ir«6Aa^f*iic  Hc  f^rocceds  next  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  writing  among  the  £t]iio|>ians, 
and  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  among  the  Egyp- 
tianfi.    •*  The  fymbols  they  ufc/'  fays  he,   "  are  a 
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religion  aad  morality,  fhoald  have  been  Ch.  3* 
the  inv^itUA  of  fuch  an  age. 

What 


**  hawk,  a  crocodilct  a  ferpent ;  and  o(  the  Human  bo» 
**  dy,  the  eye,  the  hand*  the  countenance,  and*  fuch 
"  like.  And  a  hawk  denotes  every  thing  that  is  quicklf 
"  done»  becaufe  this  animal  is  the  fwifteft  of  all  birds* 
"  and  therefore  is  ufed  metaphorically,  to  denote  every 
''  thing  that  is  quick,  or  has  any  relation  to  quicknefs» 
"  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ufe  metaphors  in  fpeaking* 
''  The  crocodile  fignifies  all  kind  of  wickednefs  or  evil  ; 
*'  the  eye,  being  the  guard  or  keeper  of  the  whole  body; 
"  is  the  fymbol  of  juftice  ;  the  right  hand,  with  the 
*'  fingers  fpread,  denotes  the  acquiring  and  colle^ling 
"  what  is  neceflary  for  life ;  the  left  hand,  clinched^ 
**  denotes  the  cuftody  and  prefervation  of  thofe  things^ 
"  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  figures  from  the 
"  human  body,  from  inftruments  of  art,  or  other  things. 
"  Of  thefe  reprefentations,  having  made  the  meaning 
**  familiar  to  them  by  conftant  ufe,  they  eafily  read 
••  what  is  written  in  that  way."  //^.  3.  cap.  4. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus.  There  are  many  other 
fynnboU  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  he  mentions,  which 
we  find  in  other  antiedt  authors ;  fuch  as,  a  ferpent  in  a 
circle  to  denote  eternity,  an  eye  on  a  fceptre  to  reprefenc 
a  monarch,  and  the  like  ;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  for  our 
f  orpofe.  And  I  think  Diodorus,  in  the  paflage  I  have 
quoted,  has  given  us,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea 
of  this  kind  of  hieroglyphical  writing.  I  fhall  not  there- 
fore trouble  myfcif  with  explaining  (bme  other  paflages  of 
antient  anthors  upon  the  fubjeft,  particularly  two  quo- 
ted by  Dr  Warburton,  and  much  in/ifted  on  by  him  j 
one  from  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  I 
hold  to  be  irrttricvably  corrupted,  as  well  as  many  other 
thing!  in  that  work ;  and  one  from  Clemens  Alezandri- 

Vol.  II.  .  It  pUMf 
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Ch.  3.       What  then  was  the  method  uSkd  by  the 
Egyptians  before  the  invention  of  letters 

to 


sui,  which  I  Iikewtie  think  is  not  ibiind.  Befides,  the 
authority  of  Diodorns,  who  lived  in  fo  much  an  earll^ 
agb,  and  was  at  fo  great  pains  to  inform  hicnfelf  concern* 
ing  Egypt,  having  been  in  the  country  himfelf,  in  order 
to  collet  materials  for  his  hiftory,  is  of  much  greater 
weight  thaa  that  of  either  of  thofe  two  authors. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conddered  is,  When  the  ufe  d 
this  enigmatical  language  began  among  the  Egyptians  I 
a  qucdion  not  of  eafy  folution.  One  thing  appears  to 
n)e  certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  invention  oi 
a  barbarous  age,  and  that  the  Egyptians  niull  have  beta 
far  advanced  in  arts  and  civility,  and  even  in  philoibphy, 
before  they  could  have  thought  of  exprefling  their  mean- 
ing by  fuch  fytnbols,  fome  of  wliich  allude  to  properties 
of  animals,  and  other  natural  things,,  not  at  all  obvioas. 
Another  thing  fecms  to  be  alfo  certain,  that  the  invca- 
tlon  of  letters  was  very  early  among  the  Egyptians ;  for 
thev  afcribe  the  invention  to  a  god,  viz.  Thcuth^  who 
w;is  their  Mercury.  If  therefore  hieroglyphical  writiag 
was  ufcd  before  the  invention  of  letters,  it '  muft  havt 
been  ufed  before  the  reign  of  Menes,  their  firft  king, 
during  the  reigns  of  their  gods  ;  that  is,  while  the 
Egyi>tians  were  learning  arts  and  civility,  which  were 
tauti;ht  them  by  thole  firft  kings,  whom  on  that  ac- 
count they  deified.  That  the  remains  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  upon  the  obeliiks  ftlll  preferved,  are  fo  old,  I 
believe  no  boJy  believes;  and  Dr  Warburion  acknow- 
ledges, that  hieroglyphics  continued  in  ufe  long  after 
the  invention  of  letters,  Divine  Legal,  book  4.  feft.  4. 
P**S'  *45-  J^  appears  therefore  to  be  certain,  that  at 
lead  thofe  hieroglyphical  monuments  ftiil  extant-,  arc 
not  fo  old  as  the  invention  of  letters, 
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to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events,  or  Ch,  3. 
commuioicate  knowledge   to  the  abfent  ? 

I 


We  arc  next  to  inquire*  for  what  purpoTe  this  enigmatic  • 

cal  writing  was  employed  ?  And  that  it  was  not  ufed  for 

recording  hiflorical  events,  which  were  intended  to  be 

pobliihed  and  made  known  to  all  the  world»  at  lead  that. 

it  W2S  not  fo  ufed  in  later  times,  after  the  invention  of 

letters,  a  method  of  recording  io  much  more  eafy  and 

obvious,  I  hold  to  be  certain.     Even  the  f^cred  books  of 

the  priefts,  in  which  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  was  contained* 

do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  written  in  that  Ian* 

guage.  #For  otherwife  Diodonis,    who  faw  them,  and 

made  ufe  of  them  in  compiling  his  hidory,  (lib,  i.  c.  69* 

edit.  WeiTei.),  would  certainly  have  told  us  fo.     And  as 

to  their  inscriptions,  fuch  as  that  upon  the  firft  pyramid 

built  by  Cheops,    mentioned  by  Herodotus,  exprefling 

the  fum  that  was  expended  upon  the  onions  and  garlick 

eaten  by  the  workmen  who  built  it,  this  hiftorian  has 

informed  us,   that  it  was  written  in   Egyptian  letters, 

yaftfiara  'iuyvrrtm  (lib.  2-  c.  12  J  ) ;  as  Well  as  another  in* 

fcription,  which  he  mentions  upon  another  pyramid,  of 

^'hich  he  has  given  us  the  very  words  tranflated  into 

Greek,  {jbid,  cap.  136).     And  if  more  authority  upon 

this  head  were  wanting,  we  have  that  of  Tacitus,  who 

tells  us,   that   Germanicus,   in  his  travels  through  £- 

gypt,  faw  at  Thebes,  which  was  even  then  in  ruins,  an 

infcriptioQ  ftill  remaining,  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 

{Utera  Egyptite  ;  an  ezpreffion  which,  in   Latin,  without 

any    ambiguity^    denotes    only    elemental    charaAers). 

which  being  interpreted  to  Germanicus  by  one  of  the 

priefts,  was   found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  power 

and  opulence  of  this  great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of 

this  infcription,  contained  feven  hundred  thoufand  men 

£t  to  bear  arms,  AnnaL  2.  cap.  6o«    Now  we  can  hard- 
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Ch,  3.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable^    (and  we 
can  iay  no  more  of  a  thing  fo  far  bejood 

all 

]j  fappofe  the  obeliflcs  ytt  preferred  to  be  older  thu 
this  infcription,  ot*  the  •ideft  pyramid ;   and  as  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  not  the  falhion  at  that  time  to  record 
fadts  of  hiftory  in  this  myfterious  charaAer^  I  think  ve 
may  fafeiy  conclude,  that  the  hierop;lyphics  upon  the  o- 
beli&s  ftill  to  be  feen,  are  not  any  hidoricai  record.   I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  however  Kircher,  that 
teamed  Jefuit,  may  have  erred  in  the  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  obelifks,  he   is  right  in  the  train 
dodrine  upon  which  all  his  explanations  are   foanded, 
Aamely»   that  the  hieroglyphics  contained  myfteries  of 
religion  and  philofophyy  which  the  prieRs  did  not  mean  to 
publiih  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  keep  «  Art^fntoic  among 
themfelves.     And  indeed,  if  they  were  not  ufcd  for  hifto- 
rical  record,  as  I  think  I  have  fhewn  they  were  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpofe  they  could  have  been 
nfed,  other  than  thatofmyftcry  and  concealment. 

This  account  of  the  antient  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  1$ 
perfe^Hy  agreeable  to  what  we  read  ccnccrning  them 
in  antient  authors,  particularly  to  the  account  which 
Pliny  gives  of  two  obeiifks  that  he  faw  at  Rome,  of 
Whidl  he  fays,  Infer iptt  ainlo  rerum  nature  interfret^ 
fionefM  philofiphid  Egypt  tor  ufn  continent  ;  lib,  36.  «/. 
I4.  edit'  Harduini,  Egypt  ifre  know  was  the  land  of  my- 
ftery,  and  both  her  religion  and  philofophy  were  covered 
v^ith  that  veil  ^  from  thence  it  fpread  all  over  the  £ail 
of  which  the  wife  men  fpoke  in  parables^  It  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  their  earlieft  fages,  who  travcJici 
in  Egypt,  fuch  as  Orpheus  and  Mufaeus ;  for  in  the  vn- 
fieries  which  thofe  fages  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  were  contained  the  fublimett  truths  of  rcligi<ffl 
and  philofophy,  at  firft  exhibited  only  in  allegoric  Ihcv. 
hut  ac  lall  plainly  revealed  to  thofe  who  were  initiated 
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all  record  pr  ^cAtmorj)],  ^Ht  die  mediod  Ch«  i 
they  ufed  was  that  moft  natural  aad  ob* 

vious 


into  the  greater  noyfteries*  who  tmtt  faid  to  be  hnwnmi,. 
2nd  to  cBjojt  as  it  were,  the  beatific  vifion  of  the  uaiver- 
verial  nature,  jaLod  the  firft  principles  of  things.  See 
Clement.  Altxmnd.  ftrom,  5. ;  Strahoy  lib.  10. ;  and  Di- 
fnnt  Legat.  hook  2,  /e^*  4.  pag.  163.  The  plktlofaphf 
too,  which  Pythagoras  in  later  times  brought  from  E- 
gypt,  wore  the  difguife  of  allegory  and  fymbol,  and  was 
plafDiy  tanght  by  him  only  to  thofe  who  had  approved 
themfelves  worthy  by  a  long  novitiate. 

This,  according  to  my  notion,  was  the  only  ufe  of 
hieroglyphics,  after  the  invention  of  letters.     But  were 
they  ufed  at  all  before  that  invention  ?  And  if  I  iaw  any 
reaibn  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had  lived  as  loqg 
in  a  ftate  of  civiHty  and  arts«  without  an  alphabet,  ac 
the  Chinefe  have  done,  I  fhould  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  they  might  have  formed  this  myfterious  phiJofopht- 
cal  language,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cha* 
racers  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  that  nature.     But  as  it  is 
certain  that  letters  were  invented  very  early  in  Egypt,  I 
think  the  probability  is,  that  before  this  difcovery  they 
were  not  fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy,  as.  to  have  any 
fuch  myderious  language ;  and  that  their  only  way  of 
recording  things  was  by  pi^ures  or  natural  reprefenta^ 
tions,  either  at  full  length  or  abridged.     From  this  pic- 
ture-writing, I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  firft  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  letters  were  derived.     And  hence  comes  the 
connexion  which  learned  men  have  oblerved  betwixt  their 
alphabetical  writing,  and  their  hieroglyphics  of  later  times; 
for  It  was  natural  enough,  that  with  their  hieroglyphics, 
they  (hould  mix  thofe  antient  charaAers  ufed  before  the  in- 
vention of  letters,  which  charaders,  like  the  hieroglyphics, 
ilood  for  cbe  marks  of  ideas,  not  of  founds.    And  per- 
haps 
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Ch.  3.  vious  way  of  fpeaking  to  the  ejres,  I  mean 
by  painting  or  carving  natural  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  things  they  meant  to  cx- 
prefs.  This  we  know  was  pradlifed  by 
the  Mexicans  before  the  Spanifh  con* 
qneft,  and  is  at  this  day  ufed  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  But  as  this 
way  of  recording  things  would  be  very 
tedious,  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time ; 
and  as  human  invention  proceeds  but 
very  flowly ;  it  is  likely,  that  before  the 
difcovery  of  letters,  fbme  way  was  con- 
trived of  abridging  this  pidhire-writing, 
and  making  it  more  fit  for  common  ufe. 
Tlie  Indians  of  North  America  are  not  yet 
fo  far  advanced  j  but  the  Chinefe  are.  For 
it  appears  to  me  certain,  fi*om  the  beft 
information  that  I  can  get  concerning  the 
Chinefe  characters,  that  they  were  origi- 
nally no  other  than  the  natural  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  things,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  were  abridged,  and  at  lafl  fb  much 


haps  they  might  be  neceflkiy  for  connedtiog  together 
the  emblematical  figures,  and  marking  the  coonedioa 
and  dependence  they  had  upon  one  another  :  for,  no 
doubty  in  the  picture- writing,  there  would  be  fuch 
marks  of  conneAioni  which  probably  were  figns  of  arbi- 
trary in(Ututio&« 

ihortcned 
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Ihortencd  and  altered,  that  we  can  now  Ch.  3. 
liardly  fee  in  any  of  them   the  original 
pidure. 

From  thcfe  abridged  pidures,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  probable  conjedure,  that  after 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  difcovered 
the  charaders  nfed  to  exprefs  the  elemen- 
tal founds  were  formed.  Thus  far  at  lead 
is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  charaders 
which  are  found  in  antient  monuments 
of  Egyptian  alphabetical  writing,  are  like- 
wife  to  be  found  on  their  obelifks  *. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  ufe  of 
letters  has  above  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
tiag,  is,  that  it  conneds  together  fpeaking 
and  writing,  fo  as  to  make  but  one  art 
in  effea  of  both.  For  letters  (land  for 
founds,  not  for  the  ideas  expreffed  by 
thofe  founds.  And  therefore,  when  the 
founds  are  once  learned,  we  fee  how  eafily 
even  our  children  learn  the  exprcffion  of 
them  by  alphabetical  charaders ;  whereas, 
if  the  written  charadlers  are  expreffive  of 
the  ideas^  not  of  the  founds,  then  is  the 
written  language,  and  the  language  that 

•  Sec  the  C^unS  de  Caylus's  ColUaion  of  Antiquities^ 
tm.i.  pag.  65.  et  feqq.  Sec  aJfo  what  Dr  Warburtoa 
kas  laid  upon  this  fubje^,  in  his  Divine  Legauon. 

is 
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Gh.  5.  h  fyohsDi^  cotinly  unconticded)  and  each 
of  them  requires,  a  feparate^  ftndy ;  and 
that  of  the  written  language,  which  is  fo 
mxkch  eaii^  to  be  learned  among  us  than 
the  language  that  b  fpoken,  becomes  a 
moil  intricate  and  difficult  (hidj.  Accor- 
dingly, it  is  a  fa<5t  well  known,  that  the 
Chkiefe,.  after  having  karned  the-  language 
they  fpeak,  a&  we  do  ours,  confume  their 
whole  Uves  in  learning  their  written  laa* 
guagQ,  that  is^  learning  to  read. 

It  no.  doubt  (hewed  a  great  deal  of  mg&« 
nK>:a£aeCs,  to  think  of  making  founds  vi- 
fible-,  and  the  ob^e^  of  one  fenfe,  by  that 
means,  to  fall  under  the  perception  of  an- 
other ;  but  iliii  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if 
wefuppofe^  as  I  do,  that  the  analyfisofi 
the  found  of  language  was  already  made, 
jt  was  no  mpre  than  an  ingenious  though^ 
but  not  at  all  a  great  difcovery,  at  leaft 
OQt  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  analy& 
of  tim  ibund  of  language  *.    For  it  ^as 

no 


*  Plato  gives  uvan  accocrot  of  the  uiTentioo  both  of  the 
analyfis  of  the  found  of  language,  and  of  aJphabctiral 
chara<5ters  The  firfl  is  in  the  Philebus,  ^.374.  and  the 
other  in  the  Pbxdrus,  /  134O'  edit.  Flcini.  And  he  a« 
Ibribes  both  to  fome  god  or  godlike  man  he  ca!LN  en^i 
the  faaic  who  in  Greek  was  called  '£f/&if  1  and  in  Lac  a 
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no  more  dian  finding  out  maifa  for  what  Ch.  3# 
was  known  before.  And  if  we  iuppofe 
that  the  Egyptians,  like  other .  nations, 
Tifed  fymbols,  or  repreientations  of  things^ 
before  they  knew  the  nfe  of  letters,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  transferring  that  method  of 
reprcfentation  to  the  elements  of  found* 
And  accordingly,  the  learned  academi* 
cian  whom  I  mentioned  before,  M.  dc 
Guignes,  maintains,  that  the  alphabetical 
charaflers  were  made  out  of  fuch  repre- 
ftntations.  If  the  notation  of  mufic  had 
been  invented  before  letters,  which  might 
have  happened,  and  perhaps  did  actually 
happen,  I  fhould  have  thought  the  difco- 
very  juft  as  great  as  that  of  letters,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  moft  won- 
derful analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  for  ex- 
preffing  which  that  notation  is  ufed. 
And  therefore  the  only  diftindlion  I  make 
betwixt  the  two  difcoveries,  is,  that  the 

Mertury.  But  there  were  fcvcral  who  bore  that  name 
in  Egypt ;  and  Plato  does  not  fay  that  it  was  the  fame  Gtv# 
who  invented  both,  but  rather  the  contrary :  for  though  he 
mentions  fcveral  other  iirrentions  of  the  o«v«  who  invent* 
ed  letters,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  the  analyfis  of  articulate 
founds  as  one  of  them  ;  and  I  think  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  a  Mercury  before  him  who  made  that  greater 
difcovcry. 

Vol.  n.  Kk  one 
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Ch.  3.  one  which  was  firft,  has  the  greateft  me- 
rit. But  I  think  the  inventor  even  of 
that  one,  muft  be  contented  to  fhare  the 
praife  with  him  who  firft  devifed  a  method 
of  making  the  ideas  of  the  mind  vifible; 
for  there  is  really  no  difference  betwixt 
making  ideas  viiible^  and  founds  viiible, 
if  the'  ideas  are  of  things  not  vifible. 

Whether  there  was  a  progre&  in  the 
invention  of  alphabetical  charaders,  or 
whether  they  were  invented  all  at  once,  is 
a  matter  of  conje<5ture.  If,  as  I  fuppoie, 
the  analyiis  of  articulation  was  not  made 
at  once,  but  that  they  ftopt  at  fyllables, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  fyllabical  alpha- 
bet  may  have  been  iirfl  invented^  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Japanefe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  fuppofe  that  there  were  no  al- 
phabetical characters  invented  till  the  a* 
nalyfis  of  articulate  founds  was  comple* 
ted,  there  is  no  reafbn  I  think  to  .beliere, 
but  that  the  whole  alphabet  would  be  ai 
once  completed,  and  that  a  character 
would  be  invented  for  every  element  that 
had  been  difcovered  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  inventor  ihould  have 
ftopt  fhort,    and  not  gone  through  the 

whole  elements. 

As 
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As  to  the  utility -of  letters,  I  have  faid  Ch.  3. 
already*/  that  the  writing-art  is  not  an 
art  of  memory^  but  an  art  of  reminifcence.^ 
And  it  is  a  moft  certain  fad:,'  that  the 
pradice  of  writing,  fb  far  from  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  memory,  weakens  it ;  for  this  rea- 
fon,  that  when  we  commit  a  thing  to  wri- 
ting, we,  as'  it  were,  difcharge  the  me- 
mory   of    it.      And    accordingly,    thofc 
who  cannot,  or  *do  not  write,  have  n^uch 
more  tenacious  memories  than  thole  who 
truft  nothing  to  memory.    -I  have  likewife 
faid,  that  I  doubted  whether  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters had  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge;  and  if  it  be  true  that  it 
weakens  memory,  as  knowledge  depends 
fo  much  upon  memory,  it  muft  be  like- 
wife  true,  that  it  retards  our  progrefs  in 
knowledge.     Beiides,  as  nothing  improves 
knowledge  fo  much  as  mutual  intercourfe 
and  communication  of  •  our  thoughts  to 
one  another,    luch  intercourfe   is    better 
carried  on  by  converfation,  than  by  wri- 
ting ;  and  therefore,  if  the  frequent  ufe  of 
writing  has  the  tSt&L  of  making  converfa- 
tion upon  fubjedls  of  fcience  lels  frequent, 

^  Part  2«  book  i.  ch.  3.  in  fin4* 

K  k  2  which 
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01  3.  which  I  doubt  is  th6  cafe  among  us,  in- 
ilead  of  adyanciug  learning,  it  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  it.    And  accordingly  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  learning  flouriihed  molt 
both  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  there  was 
leaft  written  upon  the  fubje<St.    And  par- 
tdcularly,  in  the  Pythagorean  £chool,  the 
xnoft  learned  fchool  of  philo£bj^y  that  ever 
was  in  Greece,  we  arc  informed,  that  no- 
thing was  committed   to   writing    while 
the  fchool  flouriihed,  and  not  till,  by  the 
perfecution  of  thoie  philofophers  in  Italy, 
it  was  broken  and  difperfed.     Then  in- 
deed fome  of  them,  for  the  fake  of  pofte- 
rity,  committed  fbme  part  of  their  philo- 
fophy,  but  I  believe  no  great  part  of  it,  to 
writing  *  ;  and  to  thofe  writings  we  owe 
what  is  mofl  valuable  in  the  philofbf^y  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotk,  the  firft  of  whom  we 
know  purchaied  fome  of  thoie  boc^  at  a 
very  high  price  f. 

.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  in 
other  refpe<fls,  the  invention  of  writing 
has  many  advantages.  In  the  fo^  place, 
It  is  a  method  of  communication  betwiic 


•  Jamhltekuj  in  vita  PythagorXt  ft£i.  253, 
f  See  Diogeoes  Laertius  In  vita  Plat^nis, 


abfcnt 


abj^tpeHbsSy  which,  in  many  safes,  is  a  Ch.3« 
matrer  of  gfeat  utility,  w  well  as  pleafore 
and  iatisfa^on.  2^r,  It  is  withoat  doubt 
die  bdl  way  of  preferving  the  memory  of 
fads  and  dates ;  for  though  fcience,  whole 
chief  feat  is  the  tmderilanding,  may  be 
condaued  by  tradition,  and  delivered 
down  from  Either  to  fon  for  many  gene-* 
rations,  not  only  without  lofs,  but  with 
incrcafe ;  it  is  othcrwife  with  fads,  and 
moFQ  fb  flill  with  dates,  which  depending 
folely  upon  memory,  cannot  be  fo  exaxStly 
preferved  by  tradition  only.  And  accor- 
dingly, the  facred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  contained  nothing 
but  faifls,  either  of  natural  or  civil  hifto- 
17,  and  their  dates ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  their  geometry,  aftronomy,  or 
philofbphy,  were  recorded  there  *.  But 
3^/k,  One  principal  ufe-  of  it  is,  what  I 
have  already  hinted,  to  preferve  learning 
againfl  fuch  a  calamity  as  befell  it  in  Italy, 

*  Diodor.  Siculus,  vrho  made  ufe  of  thefe  books  in 
compiling  his  hirtory,  lib,  i.  fe^»  69*  edit.  Wejfeling,  does 
not  fpeak  of  their  containing  any  thing  elfe  but  fa^s,  #- 
bid.  fen,  44.  And  Plato,  in  the  Ttnueus^  p.  39*  edit.  Ser- 
ranif  fays,  that  all  the  memorable  eveau  that  happen^ 
ed,  whether  in  Egypt  or  other  countries,  of  which  they 
bad  ioformatioDt  were  fet  down  in  thofc  books. 

when 
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Ch.  3.  wHcn  the  Pythagorean  philofb^hers  were 
maflacred,  or  driven  out  of  die  cotintry  * ; 
or  againft  deftru6tion  of  men  and  arts,  by 
famine,  peftilence,  or  inundations  of  bar- 
barous nations,  fuch  as  overfpread  Europe, 
and  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  Aod 
it  is  to  the  manuicripts  thi^t  were  iaved  in 
that  general  ^wreck  of  philoibphy,  and  all 

*  This  is  a  faft  that  is  little  known*  it  t$  not  mentioned 
by  any  hiflortan»  Co  far  as  J  know,  that  has  coaie  down 
tx>  usy  except  Polybius,  who  fpeaks  of  it'  only  in  paflmg, 
/i3. 3*  /•  1 7  5  • ;  and  the  text  of  Poly  bins  is  there  mntilatcd. 
But  the  fad  cannot  be  doubted  of:  for  it  is  related  by 
JamblichuSy  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  with  many  cir* 
camftances  from  authors  whom  he  quotes  that  are  now 
loft*  It  was  the  greateft  blow  that  ever  karoing  got, 
next  to  the  deRrudioh  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy  ;  and 
it  would  have  gone  near  to  have  extinguifhed  learning 
altogether,  if  fome  of  them  who  efcaped  the  mafl^cre,  bad 
not  committed  their  learning  to  writing*  left  philo(bphy, 
that  beft  gift  of  the  gods  to  men»  as  Plato  fays,  ihould  be 
totally  loft ;  Jamb,  ubi  Jufra^  fed.  253.  Thofe  writings 
were,  for  a  long  time,  concealed  in  the  families  of  the 
authors,  being  tranfmitted  as  a  facred  depoGt,  from 
father  to  fon.  But  feveral  of  them  at  laft  came  abroad, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  philofophers  of  Greece,  fuch 
as  Plato  and  Ariftotle  \  the  laft  of  whom,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  obfenre,  pUblifhed  one  of  them  under  his 
own  name,  I  mean  the  book  of  Categorlei^  which  he  has 
made  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  logic ;  and  indeed  it 
contains  the  principles  of  all  icience.  In  ihort^  all  the 
good  philofophy  we  have  now  in  Europe,  is  little  more 
than  fragments  that  had  been  fared  out  of  this  fhipwreck 
of  learning  in  Italy,  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  learning,  though  fo  little  known, 

Icience, 
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fcicncc,  that  wc*  owe  all  the  learning  we  Gh.  3. 
have  at  prefeat  in  Europe. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the 
iavention  of  letters,    and  the  utility  of 
them,  I  v^iU  proceed  to  follow  them  from 
Egypt    to    Greece ;    whither    they   were 
brought  firft  by  the  Pelafgi,    and  after- 
wards by  Cadmus,   with  fbme  variation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  form.   Whether  there  was 
any  addition  made  in  Egypt  to  the  firft 
invention  of  them,  is,  as  I  have  faid,  a 
doubtful  point.     But  it  is  certain  that  af- 
ter they  came  to  Greece,  there  was  no  ad- 
dition made  to  them  by  the  Greeks  of  any 
value.     The  original  Egyptian  letters  were 
iixteen  in  number,    viz.  five  vowels,    fix 
mutes    iimple  and  middle,   four  liquids, 
and  the  iblitary  letter  ^.    With  thefe  it  is 
JikeJy  there  came  a  mark  of  afpiration,  or 
an  hy  fuch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  al- 
phabet, and  in  fome  antient  Greek  monu- 
ments.    To  thefe  Palamedes  added  marks 
for  the    three  afpirated  confonants,    and 
alfo   for    the  double   conibnant  5.      Then 
came   Simonides,    who   added  two  other 
charadlers  for  double  confonants,   viz.  ^ 
and  C,  and  likewife  marks  for  two  long 
vowels,     viz,  the  long  *  and  the  Ipng  #. 

But 
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Ch.  3.  But  thefe  additions,  I  fay,  were  no  improve* 
ments,  but  rather  corruptions  oi  die  al- 
phabet. For  with  refped  to  the  double  kt- 
'  ters,  they  are  at  bcft  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  orthography  :  but  I  fay  ftirther, 
that  two  of  them  are  equivocal  charaders; 
for  ^  (lands  either  for  xc  or  yc ,  and  ^  either 
for  ire  or  ffc.  And  as  to  the  afpirated 
letters,  they  too  are  no  more  than  a 
fhort-hand  way  of  writing,  fuch  as  that 
which  is  ufed  for  marking  the  afpira- 
tion  of  the  vowels  ;  and  accordingly  the 
Latins,  and  we  too  in  Britain,  mark  our 
afpirations  very  weD,  both  of  vowels  and 
confonahts,  by  the  original  mark  of 
aipiration,    viz.   the  letter  b  *,    without 


•  This  is  not,  property  fpeakingy  a  letter,  but  a  mart 
«f  aTptraiion  ;  and  accordingly  was  fo  ufed  antiently  by 
the  Greeks,  who  wrote  Ufx«rw  in  place  of  iuMrn,  as  it  is 
now  written.  And  the  marks  of  the  two  fpirits,  they  iaji 
were  taken  from  the  divifion  of  the  ancient  mark  of  afpi- 
rationi  the  one  half  of  it,  with  a  bend  towards  tk 
right  hand,  being  ufed  to  denote  the  fpiritus  afp:r, 
and  the  other  half,  with  a  bend  the  other  way,  the  j^t* 
rttus  Unis*  And  here  again  we  raay  obferve,  that  thi 
antient  manner  of  writing  was  more  fenfible  ;  for  they 
had  only  a  mark  for  the  fpiritus  affer^  j^^^'^S  '^  '^^^ 
ce/Tary,  as  it  really  is,  to  have  any  mark  at  all  for  th: 
ffirUus  leitk, 

Palamcdcs's 
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-  •         * 

Palamedes*s  invention.     Arid   it   inay  be  Ch.  J^ 
obferved,  tliat  this  Way  of  marking  the 
afpiratioh,    fliews  the  nature  df  it  better 
than  Palamedes*s  charadlers  :  for  thdy  have 
probably  led  the  grammarians  into  what 
I  hold  to  be  a  mi  (lake,  that  the  afpiration 
belongs  to  donfbnants ;  whereas  it  belongs, 
as  I  have  faid,  primarily  to  vowels,  and 
bnly  conftquentially  to  the  cbnfbnants,  by 
their  being  joined  to  afpirated  vowdls.  Thui 
when  I  write  Cethegui  in  Latin,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  vowel  e  that  is  afpirated ;  where- 
as, when  I  ufe  Palamedes's  charadler,  and 
write  Keflifyoc,  it  may  be  thotighti  and  is 
commonly  thoughtj  that  the  afpiration  be* 
longs  principally  to  the  confonant  /.    And 
as  to  Simonides's  marks  for  thfe  loiig  t  arid 
long  d,    if  he  had  carried  the  invention 
farther,  and  devifcd  marks  for  all  the  long 
vowels,  it  might  have  been  fo  far  ufeful, 
that  it  wduid  have  faved  writing ;   but  as 
he  did  not  carry  it  {o  far,  he  had  much 
better   have  let  it  alone  altogether,    and 
then  it  is  likely  the  old  way  of  writing 
would  have  continued,    of  doubling  the 
charaAer    when  the  vowel    is    long,    of 
Vol*  IL  LI  writing. 
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Ch.  3.  wnting,  for  example,  aa^  when  die  a  was 
long  *. 

But  though  thefe  additions,   made  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  were 
neither  neceflary  nor   ufeful ;    fame  cor* 
redlions  which  they  made  upon  their  own 
orthography,  were  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement.    For  the  letter  c,  among  them, 
(lood  for  three  different  founds,  the  fhort 
i,  the  long  *,  and  the  diphthong  «,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  letter.     The  long  t 
they  exprefTed,  as  I  have  juft  now  faid, 
by  doubling  the  charadler  ;    but  it  was 
certainly  very  blundering  to  make  the  let- 
ter  {land  for  the  name  they  happened  to 
give  it.     They  might  asr  well  have  made  & 
ftand  for  the  found  a^f  a,  or  C  for  Cwra.    In 
like  manner  the,  letter  0  flood  not  only  for 
both  long  and  Ihort  0,  (which  ambiguity 
was  removed  by  writing  it  double),  but 
alfo  for  the  diphthong  v^  probably  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  e  llood  for  ei,  namely, 
becaufe  «  was  the  name  they  gave  th«  let- 
ter. 

•  This  was  the  antlent  pra<5^ice  among  the  Latins,  as 
appears  from  Quln^ilian ;  and  probably  alfo  among  the 
Greeks.  See  what  I  fa^  further  of  this  fubje^,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  accents. 

Several 
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Several  other  obfervations  might  be  Ch,  3. 
made  upon  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  e- 
nough  has  been  faid  of  the  alphabet  of  a 
particular  language  :  and  I  Ihall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  analyfis  of  language,  after 
having  made  a  few  obfervations  upon  the 
Roman  and  Englilh  alphabet. 

The  Roman  alphabet  was,    as  I  have 

(hewn  elfewhere,  the  antient  Greek  alpha^ 

bet,    probably    more    antient    than    that 

which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  j  and 

as  I  have  faid,  it  was  no  worfe  for  want-? 

ing  the  additional  letters  invented  by  Pa-?- 

lamedes  and  Simonides.     But  as  the  Latin 

was  a  dialeift  of  the  jEolic,  and  as  the  -ZEo- 

lic  ufed   very   much    the    found   of  the 

digamma,    which    refembled    the    found 

of  our  iVj    the   Romans    had    the    fame 

found,  but  did  not  ufe  the  charatfter,  ma- 

kmg  the  letter  71  and  v  (for  both  forms 

were    ufed    indifcriminately)    fland   both 

for  the  vowel  and  the  digamma ;  fqr  as  tp 

tjieir   letter  /,    it   neither    e^^preffed    the 

Greek  f ,  nor  the  -^olic  digamma,  but  a 

found  different  from  either,    aricj  a  very 

unpleafant  one,  as  appears  from  the  paf- 

fage  above  quoted  from  Quindlilian,  lib. 

}  2.  cap.  I  o.     To  fupply  this  defedl  in  the 

jL  1  2  L^tii) 
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Ch.  3.  Latin  alphabet,  Claudius,  the  £mperor, 
introduced  the  ufe  of  the  JEolip  digamma^ 
marked  like  a  Roman  F  rpverfed,  which 
is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  fome  ai^tient  in- 
fcripttons,  but  went  out  of  ufe  after  hU 
4eath  *. 

As  to  oiir  Englifh  alphabet,  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  faulty.  For  the  firft  letter  ha^ 
three  founds :  Jir/l^  the  common  found  of 
a  ;  then  the  found  of  the  diphthong  au ; 
and  l^Jifyy  the  found  of  the  Greek  >' :  and 
yet  there  is  but  one  charadler  to  exprefs 
all  the  three.  Then  die  i  iupplies  the 
double  oflfice,  exprefling  both  the  genuine 
found  of  that  letter,  and  of  the  diphthong 
ai.  -E,  in  like  manner,  (lands  both  for 
its  own  found,  and  the  found  of  i ;  and  u 
is  fometimes  the  diphthong  eu^  and  fome- 
times  the  plain  vowel,  or  rather  the  diphr 

*  See  what  Mr  Fofter  has  colle6led  mpon  the,  fobjed 
pf  the  digamma,  pag.  121.  of  his  Eflay,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  paflage  I  quoted  above  frgm  Qninftilian, 
Jib,  13.  cap.  10. ;  and  alfo  what  Mr  Poller  ha^  obfcrred 
from  Mr  Dawes,  concerriing  the  e£Fe<ft  of  this  4>gama)a, 
|n  making  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as  in  the  pcrfed 
tenfcs  of  the  third  and  fourth  J^atin  conjugation  ;  for  in 
the  preterite  cupii  and  tfvi/V,  the  firfl  /  is  ffaort,  but  by 
inferting  the  digamma  betwixt  them,  it  becpnacs  locigi 
as  in  cufiyi  and  audhj. 

thong 
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jthong  * ;  for,  as  I  oblcrvcd,  we  have  not  Ch.  j* 
io  EngUfh  the  gemiine  ibund  of  that 
vowel.  Then,  with  refpe6t  tp  confbnants, 
the  r  is  an  ambiguous  charader ;  for  it  is 
fomedmes  founded  hard  as  the  ij  and 
fometimes  ibft  as  the  /;  and  the  t  is  of-f^ 
ten  founded  as  Jh.  And  in  the  coinbi* 
nations  of  confonants  in  fyUables,  we  do 
not  always  give  them  the  fame  found ;  for 
the  th  in  thing  is  a  much  fl^'onger  afjpirati; 
than  jin  fbcn  or  though. 


CHAP.        IV. 

Pf  the  antient  of  cents. — not  they  were  real 
notes  of  mufic^  dtJlinH  from  the  (quantity 
of  the  fy liable. — What  accent  in  Engli/h 
is  ? 


I  Come  now  to  the  analyfis  of  the  fecond  C!h^  ^ 
part  of  the  matter  of  language,  of 
which  I  propofed  to  treat,  viz.  the  Profody. 
And  here  I  am  to  fpeal^  of  a  thing  fb  little 
underilood  in.  modem  times,  that  fome  e-^ 
yen  deny  the  exiflence  of  it ;  I  mean,  the 
melody  of  language^  as  the  antients  calle4 
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C3u  4.  it ;  whichy  as  we  fhall  ihew  in  the  fequel, 
made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition.  For  the  better  under- 
{landing  it,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  back 
to  that  higher  genus  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  namely, 
found.  For  melody,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved;  belongs  not  to  language,  as  arti- 
culated voice,  but  as  found,  being  com- 
mon to  it  with  muiic. 

Sound  is  defined  by  antient  authors  to 
be  a  percuffion  of  the  air,  perceivable  by 
the  fenfe  of  hearing  *.     Now  found  (imply 
without  articulation,  may  be  coniidered  in 
a   threefold   view.      For  it   is   louder  or 
fofter  J — it  is  higher  or  lower,  as  to  mulic^l 
modulation,  or,  in  other  words,  is  acuter 
or  graver  J — or,  laftly,  it  is  of  fhorter  or 
longer  duration.     The  firft  of  thefe  diflfe- 
renccs  does  not  belong  to  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, (except  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pro- 
nunciation   of   fyllables    in    Englifh,    of 
which  I   fhall  fay  more  hereafter)  :   for 
men  fpeak,  and  make  other  noifes,  loud  or 
ibft,  as  occaiions .  require,  which  ^e  too 

many  and  various  to  be  comprehended  by 

• 

wtpl  ip/infHcctt  f(fU  25*     See  aUb  Euclid^  feU.  Cafu  in  iDitio. 

rules. 
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rules.     But  the  other  two  make  part  of  Qu  4* 
the  grammatical  art,  at  lead  in  the  antient 
languages. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  I  have  faid^  is 
called  profody  j  a  word  which  I  obfefve  is 
frequently  applied  very  improperly  t4 
quantity  * ;  for  ^foa^ix  in  Greek  exaAly 
anfwers  to  the  Latin  word  accentus^  and 
denotes  that  tune  or  melody  which  is  an- 
nexed to,  or  accompanies  fpeech  f :  and 
it  is  of  the  analyfis  of  this  melody  that  I 
am  now  to  treaty. 


*  In  the  common  Latin  grammars^  it  is  nfed  to  figmfy 
that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  both  of  quantity  and 
accent ;  and  it  is  fo  ufed  even  in  the  learned  Vof&jis's 
grammar. 

-f*  This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  conftantly  ufed 
bj  Dionyfius  the  HalicamaOian,  in  his  moft  accurate 
treattfe  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  particularly  ta 
fe^.  25 .  where  he  ezpr^fsly  diflinguifhes  it  from  quanti- 
ty ;  for  fpeaking  of  the  accidents  of  words,  he  mentions 
txratretf  rt  xau  rv0-roxac>  xai  itpoTot^ucC'  Xhe  learned  T*heO' 
d5rus   Gaza,    in  his  grammar,    fpeaks   the  fame  Ian* 

t3  •xw  xo/v  ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  define  rofor,  as  that 
of  which  the  irp9c^m  was  compofed.  And  Demetrius 
Triclinius,  an  antient  grammarian,  gives  the  fame  ratio 
nominh  that  I  have  given  ;  for  fpeaking  of  the  marks  of 
accents  and  fpirits,  he  adds,  'a  hi  x«  ^^oiiaq  uw/uurw  mc 

itfo^  rwf  fiwr  K«i  riy  fxfoipqariy   tw  ffv?JiaCCmv  awuk>ir»{*      Pre/at » 

md  Arifiopban^ 

Like 
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Ch.  4*  Like  every  other  melody  it  arifes  from 
a  combination  of  founds,  aiid  is  refblve^ 
able  into  what  is  called  ffoyyoc  in  Greek, 
and  in  Englifh  a  riotc^  which  is  defined 
by  Ariftoxenus,  an  antient  writer  upon 
mufiC)  -to  be  "  one  ftrctch  or  extenfion  of 
the  voice  *  ;*'  that  is^  as  I  underftaad  it^ 
a  continuation  of  the  voice  in  the  fame 
tone,  without  flop  or  interval,  and  wiA- 
out  change*  > 

A  note  miy  hav6  all  the  three  qualities 
of  found  above  mentioned :  for  it  may  be 
loud  or  foft ;  long  or  fhort ;  acute  or 
grave.  But  it  is  of  this  laft  quality  only 
that  I  am  now  to  fpeak  f. 

And  firft  it  is  apparent,  that  acutenefe 
and  gravity  are  rcilative  qualities,  as  well 
as  length  and  fhortnefs  :  for  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  a  foimd  either  acute  or  grave, 
but  in  relation  to  another  foimd  j  and  in 
general  there  is  in  mufic  nothing  abfblute, 

4>9yiic  XToctc  iJet  fuctv  rae-iv,     HarfUOKlC,  HB,  t»p*  \$* 

f  Thofe  who  are  entirelf  ignorant  of  mu(icy  may  ima* 
^ine,  that  loud  and  acute,  grave  and  fofty  in  (bunds,  are 
the  fame.  But  they  are  quite  different ;  for  the  foonci 
of  a  cannon  is  one  of  the  graved  founds  that*can  be  made, 
and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  )oudeft« 

but 
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bat  it  is  aitogetho:  .a  fcience  of  ratios  and  Ch.  4^ 
proportions.  But  the«  quellion  is^  What 
is  it  that  makes  this  acutenefs  or  gravity 
in  founds  ?  And  for  folution  of  this  que- 
fticm,  we  muft  go  ftill  a  littk  higher  than 
we  havf  hitherto  don^  I  mean^  to  an  ides^ 
more  general  than  even  that  of  fourid^  viz« 
mtiM :  for  all  ibund  is%  motion }  and  if 
all  things  were  at  reft,  there  would  not, 
as  Euchd  fays,  be  either  found  or  voice  *. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  acutenefs  or 
gravity  in  founds  muft  be  certain  modi- 
&ati<»s  of  the*  motion  which  produces 
them.  And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that 
when  the  found  is  acute,  there  is  much 
nKidoin  in  little  time  ;  when  it  is  grave,  it 
k  little  motion  in  much  time  f.     This  is 

•  Euclid,  fed.  Canonist  in  initio. 

i  Eudid  has  faid  the  fame  thing,  but  at  more  length, 
i&  the  beghining  of  his  JeGio  Canonist    His  words  are, 

tmnonpaj  o|trrf^«f  tpimti  tvc  fBoyyuff  as  It  oipat^rtpai  C«cpvrf^vc>  'A- 
nytaugf  it  rvf  fcn  J^inlEf vr  th*tj  Amf  \t.  itVKwripen  kcu  xkMvuv  avy- 
tttT94  yuntvwv  ruf  h  CafVTcirve  {kg0  Cdfvrtp^)  tTnrtp  if  &pmortpo9 

*a*  Ixmwnmf  ovyiuertu  xinwiov.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  Endtd  knew  in  fubftance  the  dodtrine  of  oar  modem 
phlbfopky  concerning  founds,,  though  I  am  perfuaded 
iie  never  made  experiments  fuch  as  that  German  philoib* 
pher  made,  who  difcovered  that  a  (Iring  of  fuch  a  length 
and  fuch  a  thicknefs,  and  ftretched  by  fuch  a  weight, 
made  fo  many  vibrations  in  a  fecond. 

Vol.  II.  M  m  truly 
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Ch.  4.  truly  faid,  but  fhortly :  it  therefore  needs 
to  be  explained ;  and  the  difcoveries  of  our 
modern  experimental  philofophy  have  en- 
abled us  to  do  it. 

•    For  it  is  now  found  out,  that  the  per- 
cuffion  of  the  air,  by  which  the  antients 
defined  found,  is  caufed  by  the  pereuffion 
of  fottie  elaflic  body,    whofc  vibrations, 
thereby  produced,    being   communicated 
to  the  air,  and  by  the  air  propagated  to 
the  ear,  produce  the  fenfktion  of  hearing. 
A  firing  or  wire,  ftretched,  has  been. found 
the  moft  proper  fubjed  for  fuch  experi- 
ments.    If  the  vibrations  of  this   ftring 
are  greater  or  iels,  that  is,  occupy  more  or 
lefs  fpace,  then  is  the  note  louder  or  fbfter; 
if  there  are  more  or  fewer  vibrations  in 
the  fan^e  time,  then  is  the  note  acuter  or 
graver  ;   and,  laftly,  if  the  ftring  conti- 
nues to  vibrate  for  a  greater  or  lefs  time, 
without  any  fenfible  variation  of  the  found, 
then  is  the  note  longer  or  fhorter :  fb  tlut 
here  we  have   the   threefold   divifion  of 
found  above  mentioned. 

That  there  are  all  thefe  difi^rences  in 
mufic,  no  man  will  deny  who  has  only  i 
natural  ear,  though  he  never  was  taught 
{:he  ^rt ;  and  that  two  of  them,  at  leail, 

cake 
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take  place  in  language^  is  as  impoffible  to  Ch.4^ 
deny.  The  only  queflion  therefore  is  with 
refped  to  the  thirds  viz.  the  diflmdlion  of 
acutencfs  and  gravity,  whether  it  applies 
to  language.  Nor  was  even  this  difputed 
till  of  late.  But  Mr  Fofter,  in  his  eflay 
above  mentioned  *,  has  made  the  matter 
fo  perfcdly  clear,  that  I  ^ill  not  fay  a 
word  upon  the  fubjeiSt.  And  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  nothing  but  abfolute 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages, or  the  moft  violent  prejudice,  can 
induce  a  nuin  to  be  of  another  opinion. 
One  reafon,  perhaps,  that  may  have  led 
feme  people  into  it,  is  the  improper  ufe  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  the  word  profodyj  by 
applying  it  to  quantity,  and  not  to  accent. 
This,  I  iiaagine,  has  made  Ifaac  Voffius, 
among  others,  believe,  that  quantity  and 
accent  were  the  fame,  or  at  leaft  that  the 
long  fyUable  always  was  accented  f.  An- 
other 

*  This  eflay  did  not  fall  into  my  hands  till  I  had  be- 
gun to  write  upon  this  fnfajedl,  and  had-  foraied  tht  opt* 
nion  which  I  was  glad  to  find  fo  well  fapported  by  Mr 
Fofter.  His  efTay  is  indeed  full  of  excellent  grammatical 
leambg,  and  has  furnifhed  me  with  feveral  author!- 
ties,  of  which  I  have  made  ufe. 

t  The  work  of  I£iac  Voflius  I  refer  to,  is  what  be 

M  m  a  has 
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Ch.  4.  other  probably  has  been,  that  there  is  no 
accent  iuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  ac- 
cents,  in  any  modem  language,  as  I  ihall 
afterwards  fhew.  And,  laftly,  die  im- 
poffibility  for  us,  that  are  not  accuftomcd 
to  it,  to  found  thofe  antient  accents,  has 
perfuaded  many  people  that  it  was  as  im- 
poflible  for  the  antiaits  to  do  it. 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted,  that 
this  antient  profody  was,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, applicable  to  language;  the  next 
thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how  it  was  ap 
plied.  And  we  are  informed,  by  the  antient 
writers,  that  it  was  applied  to  fyllablcs; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  different  fylkblesof 
the  fame  word  were!  pronounced  with  tones 
differing  in  acutenefe  and  gravity,  and 
ibmetimes  the  fame  fyllable,  as  fhall  be 
afterwards  more  particularly  explained* 

But,  in  the  jirfi  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  fyllabic  tone  is  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  tone  of  a  lan- 
guage >  for  each  language  has  a  particular 
tone  with  which  it  is  fpoken.     But  dii^ 

las  written,  De  virihus  rythmic  et  cantu  fo€matun\  2 
work  written  in  fuch  excellent  Latin,  that  I  read  it  with 
pleafure,  though  I  could  find  no  fenfe  or  matter  in  It  ^ 
any  value. 

national 
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national  tone,  as  it  may  be  called,  zffc&s  Ch.  4. 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  fpeech,  not  words 
only,  and  nluch  lefs  fyllables. 

2dfy^  It  is  alfo  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  tones  of  paffion  or  fentiment,  hj  which 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  are  exprefled ;  for 
thefe  belong  to  words  or  lentences,  not  to 
fyllables. 

And,  Iqfifyj  It  is  likewife  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed from  the  variation .  of  loud  and 
foft  in  difcourfe;  for  we  may  raife  our 
voice  in  fpeaking,  or  fink  it,  without  any 
variation  of  the  tone.  And  in  this  way  we 
may  alter  our  voice,  not  only  upon  words 
and  feutences,  but  upon  fyllables ;  which, 
as  I  fliall  fliew  afterwards,  is  what  we  call 
accent  in  Englilh. 

But  the  antient  accents  are  real  notes  of 
mufic,  or  variations  of  die  tone,  by  which 
the  voice  is  raifed  higher,  with  refpedl  to 
mufical  modidation,  upon  one  fyllable  of 
a  word,  than  upon  another :  and  this  fyl- 
lable is  laid  to  have  an  acute  accent,  while 
all  the  reft  of  the  fyllables  are  pronounced 
with  what  is  called  a  grave  accent ;  that 
is,  they  are  pronounced  upon  a  level  with 
the  r^  of  the  difcourfe,  or  in  that 
key    in    which   the    difcourfe    is    taken 

up 
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Chj  4.  up  *.  For  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  ac- 
centing, both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
only  one  lyllable  of  a  word,  how  many 
ibever  there  be^  has  an  acute  accent ;  for 
it  feems  they  thought,  that  the  raifing  the 
tone  upon  more  than  one  fyllable  of  the 
word  would  have  made  the  pronuncia- 
tion  of  comn&on  fpeech  too  various  and 
complicated,  and  too  like  chanting. 

There  is  a  third  accent  in  thofe  langua- 
ges, called  the  circumfiex^  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  the. other  two.  This  happens 
when  the  tone  is  both  raifed  and  depreffed 
upon  the  fame  fy liable,  which  never  can 
be  but  when  the  vowel  is  long  ;  for  a  long 
vowel  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  founded 
like  two  fliort  vowels  of  the  fame  kind ; 
and  it  was  fo  written,  according  to  the 

•  That  thU  IS  thte  true  notion  of  a  ff^^re  accent,  is 
evident  from  a  paflage  of  Dionyfius  Thrax,  in  his  Ihort 
but  elegant  treatifc  of  Grammar,  publiihed  by  Fabricias, 
hi  the  7th  vblinrte*  of  his  Greek  library..  He  defines  ac- 
cent to  be,  ^wH  kimx^i  Ifofftwm  i  K«r*  ^mtM-A  »»  rf  •!««,  « 

So  that  the  grave  accent  is  the  fundamental  or  ordinary 
kve)  of  the  fpeeth ;  and  therefore  the  mark  of  It  is  never 
vfedy  except  upon  the  lail  fyllabib  of  a  word ;  and  thea 
it  denotes  not  the  grave,  but  the  acute  accent.  For 
What  reafon  this  ftfange  pradlice  has  been  introduced,  t 
Aever  could  learn,  nor  do  I  fee  any  reaibn  for  marking 
two  accents,  more  thaa  for  marking  two  ij^rits. 

antienc 
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antient  Latin  orthography  *.  Such  a  fyl^  Ch.  4, 
lable  therefore  might  be  confidered  as  two 
fyllables,  upon  one  of  which  the  tone  was 
railed,  and  upon  the  other  deprefled  f . 
And  thus  we  fee  that  thofe  languages  had 
in  this  matter,  all  the  variety  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit ;  for  every 
fyllable  among  diem  had  either  an  acute 
accent,  or  a  grave  accent,  or  both. 

But  how  much  was  the  tone  of  the  voice 
to  be  elevated  in  founding  the  acute  ac- 
cent ?  or  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  every  fpieaker,  to  raife  his  voice  more 
or  leis,  as  he  thought  proper  ?  If  that  was 


*  See  what  Mr  Fofter  has  very  well  faid  upon  this  Tub* 
jea,  in  his  Eilay,  pag.  38. ;  to  which  I  will  only  add,  that 
in  fome  of  the  antient  Roman  monuments,  particularly  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  inftcad  of  writing  the  charader 
double  for  the  long  $y  they  wrote  a  great  cbarader  thus,  /• 
There  is  reafon  to  thmk,  that  the  Greeks  wrote  in  the 
fame  way,  before  they  invented  different  charaders  to  ez^* 
pre&  fome  of  their  long  vowels.  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus, 
pag.  28 3 •  if  I  undeHUnd  him  rightly,  fays,  that  they 
wrote  two  epjilons  in  place  of  the  eta^  and  the  figare  of 
the  omega  is  plainly  the  two  omcront  joined  together* 

t  In  this  way  the  circumflex  accent  is  explained  by 
Scaliger,  De  caufis  lingua  Latsmtj  iih,  2.  cap.  60. ;  and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  the  antient  aun 
thors  who  fpeak  of  the  circumflex^  as  being  a  middle  be- 
tween the  acute  and  grave. 

the 
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Ch.  4.  the  cafe^  it  is  plain,  that  the  antients,  in 
fpeaking,  mull  have  often  run  into  cant ; 
for  an  elevation  and  fall  of  the  voice,  to  a 
certain  degree,  will  make  a  kind  of  fing* 
ing.  But  neither,  in  this  refpe(ft,  was  the 
Greek  language  defe<^ve;  for  in  it  the 
boundaries  were  fixed  betwixt  the  melody 
of  fpeech  and  mufical  modulation.  This 
appears  from  a  pailage  in  Dionyfius  the 
Halicamafiian's  treatife,  upon  Compofi- 
tion,  that  I  have  fb  often  quoted }  which 
paflage,  if  it  had  been  rightly  tmderftood 
by  thofe  who  have  argued  againA  the 
Greek  accents,  it  is  impoffible,  I  dunk| 
that  they  could  have  been  of  that  opinion ; 
for  it  not  only  proves  the  exiflence  of  fuch 
accents,  but  explains  moft  accurately  the 
nature  and  meafure  of  them.  I  will  there- 
fore give  the  paj[Iage  rendered  into  Englifli ; 
but  before  I  do  that,  I  will,  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  grammarians  who  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  mufic,  explain  a  little 
of  the  nature  of  mufical  tones  ;  be- 
caufe  I  fufpedt  it  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  thefe  which  has  made  Mr  Fofter's  adver- 
faries  not  give  fufficient  attention  to  this 
pafTage. 

The  Greeks  ufed  the  fame  fcale  of  mu- 
fic 
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fie  that  we  ufe,  viz,  the  diatonic  fcale,  Glx.4i 
which  rifcs  by  certain  intervals  or  degrees, 
from  any  given  pitch  of  the  voice,  called, 
in  the  language  of  muiic,  the  fundamental^ 
to  that  note  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  oUave ;  and  the  degrees  or  intervals  by 
which  the  voice  rifes  to  the  octave,  are 
meafured  by  numbers.  And  as  the  rife  i^ 
chiefly  by  what  is  called  tones^  the  fcale 
has  from  thence  the  name  of  diatonic.  The 
mterval  of  a  tone  is  as  8  :  9,  if  it  be  a 
greater  tone  ;  or  of  9  ;  10,  if  it  be  a  lefler 
tone :  and  there  is  a  fmaller  interval  flill^ 
called  ^  f emit  one  ^  which  is  as  15  :  i6.  By 
thcfe  intervals  of  tones,  greater  and  lelTcr, 
and  femitones,  making  all  together  feven 
notes,  befides  the  fundamental,  the  voice 
rifes  in  a  natural  and  eafy  afcent  to  the 
oftave  above  mentioned,  which  has  that 
name  from  its  order  in  the  fcale,  being  the 
tighth  note,  including  the  fundamental,  to 
which  It  is  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  i , 

Of  thefe  feven  notes  all  our  mulic  is 
compofed,  as  all  the  words  of  our  lan-j- 
gnage  are  compofed  of  the  four  and  twen-p 
ty  elementary  founds.  For  though  in  mu- 
lic we  go  far  above  the  eighth  note,  it  is  by 
the  fame  intervals  j    fo   that  all   further 

Vol,  IL  N  q  progreffioij. 
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Gh.  4.  progreflion  upwards,  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  firll  feven  notes,  the  odave  ierving  al- 
Tw^ays  for  a  new  fundamental.  This  way 
we  proceed  upwards  to  a  fecond,  third,  or 
fourth  oclave,  or  as  far  as  any  voice  or  in- 
llrument  will  go  *. 

This  fcale,  though  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  divide  it  into  the  intervals  a- 
bove  mentioned,  yet  is  capable  of  being 
divided  into  intervals  very  much  fmaller. 
And  accordingly,  in  fome  fpccielcs  of  the 
anticnt  mufic,  the  fcale  was  divided  not  only 
into  tones  and  femitones,  but  likewife  in- 
to third  parts  of  tones,  and  even  the  fourth 
parts  of  tones,  which  laft  they  called  hi^K- 
But  in  their  diatonic  fcale,  they  proceeded, 
as  we  do,  by  tones  and  half-tones.  This 
progrefs  we  mark  by  numbers  2,  3,  4, 
and  fo  on,  reckoijing  the  fundamental  air 
ways  one.  Arid  in  like  manner  the  an- 
tients  proceeded  ;  but  what  we  call  a 
fourth^  they  called  the  S/aTwera/xar ;  becaufe 


•  It  is  a  curious  probJcm,  How  it  comes  to  pais  that 
^hc  power  of  nature  can  go  no  farther  in  muAcal  cnoda- 
Jation  than  an  odtave  ?  The  taft  is  undoubtedly  k] 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  has  been  demon  (Irate  J, 
jthough  1  tbink  it  XDight  eafilj  be  io^  if  this  wevc  the  pro- 
per place, 
i • 

It 
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* 
it  went  through  four  degrees,  including  Oh.  4.. 

the  fundamental,  viz.  two  tones  and  a 
half  above  the  fundamental.  And  the  next 
note,  which  we  call  the  fifths  confiding  of 
three  tones  and  a  half  above  the  fundamen- 
tal, they  for  the  lame  reafon  called  .S/isre^rt; 
•  And  the  odlave,  which  goes  through  all 
the  notes  of  the  fcale,  they  called  S/a^affcar; 
The  other  fteps  of  the  progrefs  they  mark- 
ed by  wordsj  as  we  do,  exprefling  their 
order.  Thus  the  firft  degree  above  the 
fundamental  they  called  Xmnfiv,  as  we  call 
it  a  fccmd^ 

This  being  pfemiled,  I  eome  now  to 
the  paflage  before  us,  in  which  the  Hali- 
carnaffian,  after  having  laid  it  down,  that 
the  beauty  of  compofition  eonfifts  in  the 
melody^  rhythm,  variety,  and,  laftly,  what 
is  proper  or  fiiitable  to  the  fubjedt  j  and 
after  having  told  us,  that  the  conipofition 
of  words,  even  in  profe,  is  a  kind  of  mu- 
fici  differing  from  finging  or  inftrumental 
mufic  only  in  the  quantity,  that  is,  the 
more  or  lefs,  ndt  in  quality  or  kind ; 
and  that  words  have  their  melody,  rhythm, 
and  other  things  above  mentioned,  as  well 
as  mufic  ;  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  me- 
lodv  of  words  as  follows. 

Nn2  "The 


aS4  'I'he  Origin  anb        ParcE 

Ch.  4.       "  The  melody  of  common  fpecc  V  fiiys 

he,  "  is  meafurcd  nearly  by  one  interval, 

**  that  namely  which  ip  commonly^alled  the 

**  hairtfTt.    Nor  does  it  rife  beyond  three 

^  tones  and  a  half  towards  the  acute,  nor 

**  is  it  let  down  further  towards  the  grave. 

^*  But  every  word  has  not  the  fame  tone ; 

^  for  fome  are  founded  with  an  acute  tone, 

**  fome  with  a  grave,  and  fome  have  both. 

**  Of  theft  laft  fome  have  the  acute  and 

•*  grave  blended  together,  in  the  fame  fyl- 

**  lable,  which  are  called  circumfte£ied  fyU 

**  tables  ;    others  have  them  on  different 

^*  fyllables,    each  of  which   prefenrcs  its 

**  own  proper  accent,   whether  grave  or 

'*  acute,   diftint5l  and   ftparate  from  that 

**  of  any  other.     In  the  diffyllables  of  this 

**  kind,  the  one  is  grave  and  th^  other  a- 

**  cute,  and  betwixt  thefe  there  can  be  no 

**  middle ;  but  in  words  of  many  fyllables 

*•  of   whatever   kind,    there    is    but    one 

"  which  is  accented  acute,  while  all  the 

**  reft  are  grave.     This  is  the  melody  <rf 

**  fpeech ;  but  vocal  and  inflrumental  mu- 

"  fie  ufe  more  intervals,  not  the  S««TtrT«  on- 

•My  ;  for  beginning  with  the  S/«T«<r#f,   they 

**  go  through  the  X/a^rim,  the  iKtrutrofw^,  the 

•*  fcjxTcrer,  or  (as  it  ought  ta  be  written) 

•*  the 


I 


^^  tke  Inom,  the  ifAtron^,  and,  asibme  think^  Ch«  4^ 
**  even  the  W/c  *." 

This  pafTage  not  only  ihews,  as  I  hav^ 
£ud,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  really 
notes  of  mniic,  bnt  alfb  gives  us  the  mea-» 
fare  of  chem,  and  farther  marks  the  dif^ 
ference  betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech  and 
mufic :  which  he  makes  to  confift  in  two 
^i^gs ;  Jirfi^  That  the  melody  of  fpeech 
does  not  rife  above  a  fifth,  whereas  mufic 
goes  to  an  o<Slave,  or  much  higher;  2dly^ 
The  degrees  or  intervals  in  mufic,  either 


•  The  pafTage  is  in  the  nth  fcAion  of  the  trcatife  of 
Compofitioa.  It  is  too  lon^  to  be  here  tranlcribed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  it  to-  thofe  who  underftand  the 
language  and  the  fubjcA  ;  nor  was  it  pofiible  that  the 
author  could  have  ufcd  clearer  words  to  expreis  that  the 
accents  were  oioficaf  tones.    I  fhall  on! 7  obferve,  that 

when  he  fays  «  twt  patnrot  yt  i  xi^ic,  il  xa9*  I'y  /ceopMf  Afl>»  roerrv* 

Hxn^  rwc  avnc  xiyirai  rowtof,  the  addition  to  the  word  xi^i^* 
of  the  defcription  of  i  x«9*  U  fM^m  Ksy^  rttTrojuivt^f  is  only 
to  remote  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  in  Greek.  For 
iLffif  fignifies  either  the  whole  ftyle  and  compofition,  or  a 
finglc  word  or  part  of  fpeech,  in  which  laft  fenfc  it  an- 
fwers  exactly  to  the  Latin  word  di^h*  In  each  of  thcfe 
icnfes  I  obferve  it  ufed  by  the  fame  author  in  the  third 
fe^on  of  the  fame  treatife.  I  have  therefore  tranilated 
it  Amply  by  nvorJ,  which  in  Engliih  is  not  ambiguous, 
wichoac  the  addition  that  Mr  Fofter  makes  of  **  that  is 
placed  in  a  fcntence,"  pag.  143.  which  appears  to  ro6 
foreign  to  the  fenfe  of  the  author* 

below 


•«( 
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below  or  above  the  fifths  are  cxadly 
marked.  But  that  was  not  the  cafe  iil 
fpeech  ;  for  the  voice  did  not  rife  exadly 
to  a  fifth  on  the  acute  accent,  but  near  to 
to  it,  (ttV  tyy/Tflt),  fo  as  foimetimcs  to  bcf  a- 
bove  it,  and  fometimes  below  it ;  and  in 
falling  to  the  grave,  they  did  not  ptch 
exadlly  upon  the  fourth,  thirds  or  anjr 
particular  note  below  it.  And  this  muft 
neceflarily  have  happened,  as  the  voices  of 
the  fpeakers  wei^e  of  greater  or  lefs  com- 
paffi,  or  their  car  more  or  lels  juft. 

But  there  is  another  difference  betwixt 
the  melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftoxenus  *,  and  other  antiem 
writers  upon  mufic.  That  the  melody  of 
fpeech  is  cuytx^^^  of  continued,  while  mufi- 
cal  melody  is  lix^n^aTtaoc,  or  diftinguiflied 
by  intervals  ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  ia 
fpeech  the  notes  fucceed  one  another  fo 
quickly,  that  the  intervals  can  hardly  be 
perceived  ;  whereas  the  intervals  in  mufic 
are    ealily    diftinguifhable,    the  ^differentJ 


•  Arijioxen.  Hdrmpnics^  pag,  9.  ia  the  CoIfe&ioQ  of 
Meibomius.  See  alio  Gaudentius,  another  writer  ofl 
niuOr,  contained  in  the  fame  colleAion.     His  words  are^ 

rZii  rev  roTor  rSrov  ^tt^ip;(e*Ttttt    fva-ti  rut  Tiiro9%W9f  X9f«ar>iiai»t  '** 


nocea 


\ 


] 
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notes  being  more  exactly  marked,  and  the  Ch.  4. 
voice  refting  longer  upon  them.  An4 
therefore,  fays  our  author,  the  language 
of  paflion  is  more  mufical  than  commOa 
fpeech ;  becaufe,  when  we  ape  afie<5led  by 
paflion,  we  generally  dwell  longer  upon 

the  fame  note. 

• 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  exa6Uy  jufl, 
what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that  the  me- 
lody of  fpeech  differs  from  mufical  moduv 
lation  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind  *. 

The 


*  The  acconnt  I  have  here  given  of  the  antient  mufic, 
is  taken  from  the  authors  in  the  coiJeAion  of  Meibomius. 
As  we  are  upon  the  fubje^t  of  analydng  language,  it 
ipay  not  be  improper  to  obfenre  how  wonderful  the  diC* 
corery  was  of  this  analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  and  of  the 
application  of  numbers  to  meafure  the  tones  of  a  voice  or 
ioAnimcnt.  I  think  it  a  greater  difcovery  than  even 
that  of  the  analyfi;  of  fpeech  into  its  elemental  founds  ; 
becau/e  there  was  there  no  application  of  numbers  ;  and 
befides,  that  analyi^s  itfelf  appears  to  me  more  eaff  and 
obvious.  The  difcovery  is  afcribed  to  Pythagoras,  bf 
thofe  writers  upon  mi|fic,  and  the  authors  of  his  life, 
Kho  tell  a  blundering  ftory  about  his  making  expert-^ 
ments  witJi  a  firing,  ftretched  by  different  weights.  And 
k  h  iaid,  he  difcovered  that  the  tones  were  in  the  ratio 
of  the  weights,  ceteris  paribus  ;  whereas  the  fad  is^ 
that  they  are  as  the  fquare* roots  of  the  weights.     But 

the  cufiom  of  Pythagoras's  fcholars  was,  to  afcribe  to  him 
as  dilcoverer  every  thing  he  taught  them.  And  we 
may  as  well  fappofe  that  his  geometry,  theology,  and 

every 


1 
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C3i*  4^      The  chief  objedion  that  I  believe  many 
people  have  to  this  account  of  the  accent$, 

is 


crrry  other  fclence,  taught  in  the  fchoot,  was  of  his  in* 
mention.  The  truth  therefore,  I  believe,  is,  that  he 
brought  this  fcience  of  mufic  with  him  from  Egypt,  a* 
long  with  oth^r  fcicnccs,  (for  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
taught  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  the  ufe  and 
knowledge  of  the  od^ave,  whrch  they  had  not  before,  I 
have  not  the  lead  doubt).  Nor  do  I  think  fnch  a  difco- 
Tery  could  have  been  made,  except  in  a  country  fucfa  as 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences.  And  befides  this  advantage,  a 
nation  mud  have  laded  a  long  time,  and  advanced  far 
in  other  fciences,  before  they  could  have  made  foch  a 
^fcovery.  Further,  we  know  very  well  that  mnfic  was 
very  much  praftifed*  not  only  in  their  religious  oeremo* 
aies ;  but,  as  Plato  informs  us,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  education  of  their  youth,  and  regulated  by  law. 
And  he  fpeaks  of  pieces  of  mufic  of  their  goddds  Ifis 
many  thoufand  years  old,  but  which  were  dill  pr«ierved 
in  his  time.  S^e  PIa((rde  Legibusy  iik.  a.  p.  789.  amd  790. 
edit  Ficim,  Now  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  couW 
have  been  preferved  for  fo  great  a  number  of  years, 
with  that  religious  exa^nefs  winch  Plato  fuppofes,  nn* 
lefs  they  were  noted,  or  fome  way  or  other  put  in  wri- 
ting. And  if  they  had  a  notation  of  mufic,  as  well  as 
of  fpeech,  it  is  evident  that  they  mud  have  ma^de  the 
analyfis  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

The  an  lien  t  art  of  mufic  appears  to  mf  to  be  le^ 
known  to  the  moderns,  than  any  other  antient  art ;  and 
accordingly  they  have  fallen  into  great  miftakes  ccmcera* 
ing  it.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  we  have  not  even  aa 
idea  of  their  excellence  in  that  art,  becaufe  we  know  no* 
thing  of  two  kinds  of  their  mufic  which  tverc  tht  moA 

cxceUest: 
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is  the  impra^cability  of  thein«    For  how,  Ch.  4. 
will  tliey  fay^  is  it  poiEble  that  the  voice 

Should 

* 

excellent :  for  we  know  nothing  bat  the  diatonic  mafic, 
which  they  knew  alfo ;  bat  it  was  among  them  the  mafic 
only  of  the  yalgar ;  whereas  the  other  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
chromatic  and  enbarmMie^  were  the  mafic  of  the  learned, 
and  the  connoiiTeurs.  Now  the  mafic  of  thefe  two  kinds, 
proceeded  by  intenraU  fo  fmall,  as  a  third  or  foarth  part 
of  a  tone,  of  which  we  have  no  pra^ice,  nor  hardly  a& 
idea,  except  what  we  may  get  from  an  .£oIus  harp,  or 
the  mafic  of  the  birds.  And  the  later  aatient  writers 
upon  mofic  tell  as,  that  thofe  two  kinds  of  mafic  were 
mnch  difafed  m  their  time,  and  that  hardly  any  body 
coold  be  found  that  was  able  to  pradife  them.  And 
Platarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  fays,  that  even  as 
early  as  his  time,  the  enharmonic,  which  was  the  mafic 
moft  cfieemed  and  pradiied  of  oldt  was  quite  negleded ; 
the  intervals  of  it  not  nnderftood  ;  and  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  deny  that  the  divifioo  of  the  fetnitooe,  which 
they  called  imnc*  ^nu  perceptible  by  the  fenfe,  edit.  Fro* 
kfft,  /.  558.  And  there  is  a  fragment  prefenred  of  Loo* 
giaos,  where,  fpeaking  of  mnfic,  he  applies  to  it  thig 
verfe  of  Homer,  KAior  im  AMt/u?,  Ut  n  U>uf :  ''  We  only 
"  hear  the  fame  of  it,  but  know  nothing  of  it." 

Farther,  there  are  periSons  among  us  fo  ignorant,  as  to 
doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  that  the  antients  knew  and  prac* 
tifed  mufic  in  partt.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be  proved 
by  many  paflages  in  antient  authors,  I  will  mention  only 
two  or  three  that  I  think  have  not  been  taken  notice  of. 
The  6rft  ia  from  the  SafSsfta  of  Plato,  pag.  177.  Ms.  Fie* 
where,  fpeaking  of  letters,  he  fays»  ibme  of  them  join  to* 
gcther  to  make  fyllables,  and  fome  of  them  do  not* 
Then  he  aiks,  to  what  art  it  bebngs  to  know  what  will 
Join  or  will  not  join  with  what  ?  The  anfwer  is,  to 
the  grananiatical  art*  •  Then  foUows«  7i  it  «vf  T9f  tw  ^ 

Vol,  II.  Oo  ^f»» 
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Ch.  4.  fliould  ftart  at  once  up  to  a  fifth,  from 
one  fyllable  of  a  word  to  another, .  and  of- 


ten 


litff  xm  Cvpttf*  f9«»«c;  if    fix  vr0f ;  «»o/Mv  tup  0ii}nufaer>«;(ff«r  ti 

meaniag  of  which  is»  that  as  the  gmminarian  knows  what 
articulate  founds  will  mix  together,  and  what  will  not; 
{o  the  niufician  knows  what  notes  of  mufic  will  mix  to> 
gether,  and  what  not.  Now  this  mixture  of  founds,  like 
that  of  letters  in  a  fyllable,  can  be  nothing  eUe  but  what 
we  call  hamony.  The  next  pafTage  I  Ihall  mention  is  frocq 
Plutarch,  in  bis  ^ajtionfs  Platonica^  where  he  very  particu* 
lary  defcribes  the  way  in  which  the  acute  and  gi*aye  founds 
mix  together,  and  the  e$e<ft  which  that  mixture  produces. 
The  words    are,    'o^uc  mi »  w  «  ^«;t^  ylnxauy  C«^  i\  I  ?^ 

mctite/xiiotf  %at  aTreXvyo/iimc  01  CpeJSc  iiriCikeieit  ap)^ofit90if  re  ifsfii 
Aurov,  ^1*  ifiouretBmav,  Um  ry  Axaf  wecpurxtf*  h  rv/cfsWcev  mrnkvca. 

Here  we  have  harmony,  or  fymphony,  as  PlutarcH 
calls  it,  and  the  effedt  of  it  upon  the  ear,  very  well  de« 
fcribed  For,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience,  that  the  acute  ftrikes  the  ear  firft 
with  a  quick  impulfe,  and  that  we  do  not  perceive  the 
mtxtnre  of  the  grave,  till  the  acute  begins  to  die  awaj. 
The  third  pafTage  I  (hall  mention,  is  from  Longinus, 
De  Sublimitate,  ftd.  38.  where,  fpeaking  of  the  figure 
called  perlpbrafis^  he  fays,  it  is,  with  refpeA  to  the  pro* 
per  expreffion,  what  the  accompaniment  in  muiic  is  to 
the  melody  or  air,  as  it  is  commonly  called.     The  words 

are,  J^  ^op  Iv  ^tMrmji  ^<«1  rmt  *eifetfiM>v  iucX»/ut»«f  ^  s«pf«(  f^h?^ 
iiun  kfnxtxStxeuy  mr  n  mpipptivtf  inKkAuf  cvftf^yyfntt  t»  ««- 
fnokoyia^  umI  ms  nitrfSM  iWiWoXu  ew»xi'      Here  We   have    a  COD* 

cert  defcribed  as  exadly  as  b  poflible.  The  xJ^  ffi^ 
is  the  proper  expreffion  for  the  air  or  melody,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  predominant  through  the  whole  piece ;  and 
if  one  were  to  tranflate  into  Greek  accamfanimeMt,  ooe 

could 
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ten  upon  the  fame  fyllable^  and  tlien  be  Ch.4. 
let  down  again  as  many  degrees,  and  as 

fuddenly  i 

could  oot  find  a  more  proper  word  to  exprefi  it  thaa 
r^tofun.    And  it  may  be  obferred,  that  in  order  to  make 
out  the  (imile,  and  apply  the  cafe  of  the  perlphrafe  tp 
the  concert*  he  ofes  the  word  a^t^x^*  which  precifcly 
^tDoitt&confonance,    The  ,)aft  authority  I  (hall  mention^ 
is  from  the  above-mentioned  tre&tife  of  Plutarch,  con- 
cemiDg  Mnfic,  where  he  gives  the  reafon  why  the  fmall 
intervais  of  the  enharmonic  were  hot  pradifed  in  his 
time,  namely,  beeaufe  they  could  not  make  a  harmony* 
■which  iuited  them,  pag.  558*  edit.  Froben,     When  wc 
join  thefe  authorities  to  thofe  commonly  quoted  from  A- 
rlAotie,  De  mundoy  and  Seneca,  it  makes  the  matter,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  abfolutely  clear  ;  and  indeed  the  very  de- 
finition they  give  of  confonance,  ox  fymphori}^  as  they 
call  it,  decides  at  once  the  queftion,  ov^tpenM  /c  Im  fays 
-^'iian  the  Platonic,  quoted  by  Ifaac  Vofllus,  in  his  trea- 
tife,  De  viribus  ryhtbtni^  ivoa  ti  xxmvsn  fBcyyaf  o^tinir<  luu  C«» 
fvntt  itttfiforrmt  jutrd  ro  avro  xructf  tiai  iL^ewtf  I  than  which  the 

Greek  language  a£Fords  no  words  clearer  to  expreis  whac 
ve  call  harmony,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  melody,  or 
mufic  by  fucceffion.  To  all  thefe  authorities  may  be 
added  what  oar  late  travellers  into  the  South  fea  tell  us» 
of  the  mufic  of  the  New  Zealanders  in  their  concerts. 
which  they  fay»  to  the  beft  of  their  judgement,  was  in 
pans.  This  is  a  fadl  in  which  our  travellers,  though  not 
learned  in  mufic,  could  hardly  be  miftaken.  And  if 
thofe  barbarians  have  fuch  mufic,  how  can  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  it  not  ? 

Let  us  not  therefore  believe,  that  the  antients  were  fo 
^orant  of  this  fine  art,  as  to  know  only  mufic  in  fucceA 
ion,  not  in  confonance.  I  believe,  indeed,  their  har* 
nony  was  not  fo  complicated  as  ours,  in  which  the  air 
»r  melody  b  often  lofi  \  but  was  more  fimple,  fo  that  not 

O  o  a  only 
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Gb.  4.  fiiddenly  ?.  But  a  very  oidmary  finger 
finds  no  .difiiculiy  in  liiis  ;  and  I  am  per- 
iiiaded  that  any  man  who  has  the  lead  ear 
or  voice  for  mufic,  conld^  by  cuftom  fixmi 
his  earlicft  youth,  be  brought  to  do  k 
with  the  greatefl  eafe  even  in  ccnninoa 
fpeech*  Becauie  therefore  we  have  not  a 
mufical  lai^guage,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  none 
fuch.     The  Chineie,  at  this  day,  we  are 

only  the  air  was  prcTenred,  but  the  words  fung  to  it 
were  didin^ly  heard.  No  body  can  doubt  but  that  diii 
was  the  cafe  of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy*  And 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  when  Horace's  odes  were  fung  both 
to  lyre  and  pipe,  which  he  tells  us  was  done^  Efod.  9. 
the  poetry  was  not  for  that  loft.  So  that  in  the  mufiol 
compofitions  of  the  antients,  there  was  joined  together 
the  force  of  melody,  harmony^  and  poetry ;  ami  the 
more  antient  the  muiic  was  among  them,  the  more  fimple 
it  was.   This  Horace  tells  us  of  the  mufic  of  the  theatre : 

TihU^  M9U  ut  uunCf  9richalcp  jun^a  tnhtffue 
MmmU  i  fed  tenuis  JxmpUxqtu  forawuue  fauc9 
Afpirure  et  adefft  chorh  erat  utiUj^  rniqu^ 
.  Nondum  fpi/k  mmis  t^mfUre  fedilia  fkiu. 

jirsPtH. 

And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic.  gives  this  fiopli- 
city  as  the  chara^eriftic  of  the  antient  mufic.    His  wonii 

are,  T^  yi^  0Xty9;^Ha9  nal  tw  icrx^nrriK,  mm  m  ^wftnrwn  fH 
fi^rautf  iramK^f  kpx'^^'f*  «*«(  evftCiCmM*      Ofmfcuia    AfiPfWtf* 

/<ijf.  551.^^//.  Frobensi.  Where  we  may  obferre  the  wari 
ijaypxop^»  which,  as  I  underftand  tt|  denotes  a  fimple 
liarmony,  or  finall  accompaniment. 

afluredi 
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aiTured,  hare  •  langmgeof  dnt  Idmt}  fixr  Ctu4^ 
they  grv€  difibrent  tones  to  their  mono- 
fyllablesy  of  which  their  language  entirely 
coofifts,  and  by  this  difference  of  tone, 
they  make  the  fame  word  to  fignify  nine 
or  ten  difierent  things.  So  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  ac-» 
cents  than  eren  the  Greeks,  infomuch 
that  ftrangers  among  them  think  they  are 
iiDging  rather  than  fpeaking. 

Another  objection  is.  That  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  reconcile  this  accent  with  quantity, 
uolefs  we  were  to  lay  the  acute  accent  on^ 
ly  on  long  fyllables.    And  accordingly  I« 
faac  Voi&ns,  in  his  treatiie  above  quoted, 
DevirUmj  rhythm^  maintains,  that  it  is  aa 
error  to  lay  it  any  where  dfe,  and  that  in 
this  refpefft  the  accentuadon  of  our  Greek 
books  is  altogether  wrong.     But  it  is  he 
that  is  in  an  error,  not  the  books,  and  a 
very  ihameful  error  for  a  learned  man, 
proceeding  from  hb  not  diftinguifhing  ac- 
cent and  quantity :  for  in  the  fequel  of 
the  pailage  above  quoted  from  the  Hali-> 
camaflian,  fpeaking  of  the  violence  which 
^  moiicians  of  his  time  oflEered  to  the 
profody  of  the  language,  he  gives  an  in-* 
ilance  from  a  chioaras  in  the  Oreftes  of 

Euripides, 
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Gh.  4.  Euripides,  where,  in  the  word  iw^tft^nn^ 
iiiftead  of  giving  the  acute  tone  to  the 
lyllable  9r/>o,  (which  undoubtedly  is  a  Ihort 
fy liable),  the  mufician  who  fet  it  to  mufic, 
or  fecit  modos^  accordin|^  to  the  Latin  e?- 
preflion,  brought  it  down  to  the  fourth 
fyUable  of  the  word,  fciz.  -fa-  •  and  this, 
by  the  way,  is  of  itfelf  evidence,  if  Dio- 
nyiius  had  faid  no  more,   that  the  accent 
was  a  real  tone  of  mufic.     And  befides, 
Voflius  ought  to  have  known,  that  in  a 
Latin  diflyllable  there  would,    according 
to  his  rule,  have  been  no  acute  accent  at 
all,  if  the  firft  fyllable  was  fliort,  becaufc 
the  Latins  never  acuted  the  laft  fyllabk. 
Now  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  accenting, 
that  there  is  an  acute  accent  fbmewheit 
upon  every  word,  unlefs  it  be  an  enclitic, 
or  ufed  as  an  enclitic. 
..  It  is  therefore  moft  certain,  that  a  fliort 
fyllable  will  bear  an  acute  accent,  as  well 
as  a  long  ;  and  the  fa6l  truly  is,  that  the 
acute  note,  by  its  quick  movement,  as  a- 
bove  explained,    tends   rather  to  ihortcn 
than  lengthen  the  fyllable.     And  accord- 
ingly, in  fome  Latin  words,  when  the  fyl- 
lable would  be  otherwife  long  by  pofition, 
it  i$  fliortened  by  being  acuted,  as  in  of- 

t'mc^ 
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timty  servitus^  pervelimy  PdmphHus^  yrhcre  Ch.  4. 
the  antcpenvJt  fylkbles  being  acuted,  are 
thereby  fhortcncd  where  they  would  other- 
wife  be  long  *.     It  is  indeed  true,    that 
according  to  our  method  of  pronunciation, 
(of  which  I  fliall  fay  more  afterwards),  it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  us  to 
acute  a  fyllable,  without  making  it  appear 
long  to  our  ears  ;  but  we  ought  not  from 
thence  to  infer,  that  it  was  impoilible  for 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  do  fb.     I  am 
informed  by  a  perfon  whom  I  can  be- 
lieve t,  that  the  learned  among  the  Greeks 
do,  at  this  day,   in  their  pronunciation, 
nake  the  diftiniflion  betwixt  accent  and 
]uantity«      It  is  certain  that  they  both 
peak  and  write  the  antient  language ;  and 
t  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may 
lave  likewife  preferved  the  pronunciation 
>f  it,  with  the  affiftance  of  thofe  accentual 
narks,  which  furely  are  not  of  modern 

*  This  is  an  oblervation  of  Bifhop  Hare,  quoted  by 
tfr  Fofter  in  his,  efflay,  pag.  279.  where  there  arc  other 
luoutions  Qpon  the  fulled  worth  reading. 

f  Dr  Tornbull»  who  was  long  m  the  Eaft*  and  much 
mong  the  Greeks^  having  nurried  a  Greek  woman* 
nd  is  a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  worth*  He  is  now 
I  FJorida*  with  the  colony  of  Greeks  that  he  carried 
lither.  .    . 

•invention 
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Gh.  4*  invettdon  *.  And  Sir  John  Chelce,  wb 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  iays,  in 
one  of  his  lettws  t>  that  he,  and  fomeof 
his  learned  friends,  ^ke  the  Greekac* 
cording  to  the  antient  pronunciation,  and 
particularly  according  to  the  antient  pro- 
ibdy,  obferving  both  accent  and  quantity. 
I  have  only  further  to  add,  concerning 
the  Greek  accents,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
in  that  language  without;  art^  that  can 
be  fubje^led  to  the  rules  of  art»  not  even 


*  They  ar«  Aid  t6  havt  been  inirented  by  a  faflxw 
grammariaiit  AriAophaiiefl  of  ByzantitttD»,  keeper  of  tiie 
Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolomy  Philopater  and  £pi* 
phanes*  the  firft  likewife»  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  praft- 
ied  pundoaiion.  Accentual  marks,  however,  did  tH 
become  of  commoa  «fe  till  about  tbe  feyenth  century* 
when  we  find  them  in  manufcripts.  It  was  ceruinly  & 
ufeful  mvendon  for  preferving  the  genuine  pranonda- 
tion  of  the  Greek  bmguage ;  I  cannot  hofwevtr  bcfto* 
fuch  an  elogium  upon  the  author  of  it  as  Mr  PoAer  ioes 
who  fays,  that  pofterity  has  been  more  beneficed  by  ^^ 
difcoveryy  than  by  the  writings  of  any  one  proline  as- 
thor  of  antiquity,  pag.  191*  It  does  not  appear  that  tk 
marking  of  the  accents  was  ever  much  praAifed  amoRg 
the  Romans.  Mr  Fofter  fays,  he  never  jaw  bat  ont 
Latin  book  that  had  the  accents  miarked  throughout,  s«l 
that  was  Grmmmatica  fuadritinguh  fartithnes^  by  J9^ 
nes  Drofieus.  Psris.  1544.  I  have  feen  anodker»  viz*  a 
Virgil  tn  the  polleffion  of  the  Earl  of  Hopcfcoon;  boti 
have  forgot  where  or  when  it  was  printed* 

t  EfiftcJ.  0J  Efifcop*  ViMtou,  p.  384. 

the 
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the  choice  of  their  primitive  words,  ac-  Ch.  4, 
cording  to  my  hypothcfis ;  fo  there  are  fix- 
ed rules  for  the  accents,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gredc  grammars,  particuiar- 
ly  in  that  of  Theodoras  Gaza,  who  treats 
it  as  a  material  part  of  the  language,  and 
not  as  a  thing  of  no  nfe,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  among  us.     I  have  al- 
ready dbferved  a  great  difference  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
centing ;  the  Latins  never  putting  an  acute 
accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable,  which  the 
Greeks  fi^uently  did  j  fo  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  all  Cdfvrofoi,  which  gave  to  their 
difcourfe,   and  to  themfelves,  the  appear- 
ance of  great  gravity,  and  even  of  haugh- 
tinefe  and  aufterity  *.     But  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  an  imiformity  and  fimilarity 
to  their  accentuation,   which  made  their 
language  much  lefs  fweet  and  pleafant  to 
the  ear ;    and  therefore,  lays  Quindtilian^ 
who  makes   this   obfervation,   when  our 
poets   would    make   fweet- flowing  verfe, 

•  Olymphdorus  in  Arlftot.  farsapecf  pag^.  27,  The  paf- 
fage  is  quoted  by  Fofter  in  his  Efay,  pag,  290. ;  and 
likewife  another  to  the  fame  purpofe,  from  Gregory 
ThaumaturguSf  In  laudatione  Ongenis. 

Vol.  II.  P  P  they 
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Ch.  4.  they  adorn  it  with  Greek  names  *,  fucli 
was  the  eflfed:  in  the  judgement  of  Quinc'' 
tiiian  of  thofe  accents,  which  modem  cri* 

tics  condenm  as  corruptions  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

As  to  accents  in  Englifh,  Mr  Fofter, 
from  a  partiality,  very  excufable,  to  his 
country,  and  its  language,  would  fain 
perfuade  us,  that  in  Englifh  there  are  ac- 
cents fuch  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But 
to  me  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  fuch ; 
by  which  I  mean  that  we  have  no  accents 
upon  fyllables,  which  are  muiical  tones^ 
differing  in  acutenefs  or  gravity.  For 
though,  no  doubt,  there  are  changes  of 
voice  in  our  fpeaking  from  acute  to  grave, 
and  'uice  vfr/ay  of  which  a  mufician  could 
jnark  the  intervals,  thefe  changes  are  not 
upon  fyllables,  but  upon  words  or  fenten* 
ces.  And  they  are  the  tones  of  paf&on  a'* 
fentiment,  which,  as  I  obferved,  are  to  be 
diflinguifhed  from  the  accents  we  arc 
fpeaking  of.  Nor  fhduld  we  confound 
with  them  either  the  general  tone,,  which 
belongs  tq  every  language,  or  the  particu- 
lar provincial  toije  of  the  feveral  diale<5ls  ot 

*  Lib.  2.  caf.  lo.     Sec  what  Foft^r  fays  further  upon 
this  fubjeft,  pag.  286^ 

the 
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the  fame  language.  And  there  is  an-  Gh.  4* 
other  difierence  betwixt  our  accents  and 
the  anticnt,  that  ours  neither  are,  nor 
can,  by  their  nature,  be  fubjedled  to 
any  rule  ;  whereas  the'  antient,  as  we 
have  feen,  are  governed  by  rules,  and  make 
part  of  their  grammatical  art. 

But  what  do  we  mean  then  when  we 
fpeafc  fo  much  of  accent  in  Englifli,  and 
difpute  whether  a  word  is  right  or  wrong 
accented  ?  My  anfwer  is,  That  we  have,  no 
doubt,  accents  in  Englifh,  and  fyllabical 
accents  too  :  but  they  are  of  a  quite  diffe- 
rent kind  from  the  antient  accents;  for 
there  is  no  change  of  the  tone  in  them ; 
but  the  voice  is  only  raifed  more,  fo  as  to 
be  louder  upon  one  fyllable  than  another. 
Our  accents  therefore  fall  under  the  firfl: 
member  of  the  divifion  of  found,  which 
I  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
namely,  the  diftindlion  of  louder,  and  foft- 
er,  or  lower. 

That  there  is  tiiily  no  other  difference, 
is  a  matter  of  facl,  that  muft  be  determined 
by  muficians.  Now  I  appeal  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  can  perceive  any  difference  of 
tone  betwixt  the  accented  and  unaccented 

.   P  p  2  fyllables 
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Ch.  4.  fyllabks  of  any  word ;  and  if  there  btf 
none,  then  is  the  mufic  of  our  language 
in  this  refpedl  nothing  better  than  the 
mufic  of  a  drum,  in  which  we  perceive 
no  difference  except  that  of  louder  or  foftcr, 
according  as  the  inflrument  is  more  or  lefs 
forcibly  ftruck. 

This  fort  of  accent  is^  if  I  am  not  much 
miftaken,  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguiihes 
our  language  from  other  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  the  French,  which,  has 
no  fiich  accents,  at  leaft  none  £6  ftrong- 
ly  marked  ;  and  a  Britifli  man,  fpeaking 
French,  if  he  is  not  a  perfedl  mailer  of  the 
language,  difcovers  his  country  as  much  by 
the  emphafis  he  lays  upon  particular  fyl- 
lables,  as  by  any  other  mark.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  Latin^ 
from  which  the  French  language  is  for 
the  greater  part  derived,  and  likewife  in 
the  Greek,  there  was  Httle  or  no  accent 
fuch  as  ours  ;  one  thing  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  no  antient  grammarian  fpeaks  a  word 
of  it. 

Of  what  ufe  this  accent  is  in  our  poetry, 
and  that  it  iS  by  it,  and  not  by  quan- 
tity, that  our  verfe  is  made,  I  fliall  have 
occaiion  afterwards  to  fhew. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        V. 

Of  rhythm  in  general^  and  the  divi/ion  of 
it  into  the  rhythm  of  motion  ivithout  founds 
and  the  rhythm  of  found.  —  Suhdvvifton  of 
the  rhythm  of  found  into  five  different  fpe--' 
ciefes.  —  Of  that  fpecies  of  it  *which  is  call- 
ed quantity  or  metre.  — Ver/e  in  Engli/h 
not  made  by  quantity^  but  by  "what  nve  call 
accent. 


J  Come  now  to  analyfe  the  third  and  laft  Ch.  5, 
thing  I  propofed  to  confider  belonging 
to  the  foimd  of  language,  namely  quantity. 
And,  in  treating  of  this,  we  muft  come 
back  again  to  the  general  idea  of  motion^ 
according  to  the  antient  method  of  treat- 
ing matters  of  icience,  which  was,  to  a- 
fcead  to  what  is.  moil  general  of  the  kind, 
and  jGronrr  thence  to  ddcend,  marking  the 
fevcral  fubordinate  fpeciefes.     And  in  this 
way  the  whole  natm*e  of  the  thing  was 
explained   in  its  utmoft  extent.      In  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  have  confidered  the 
effedls  of  quicker  or  flower  motion  in  the 

fame 
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Gh.  5,  fame  time,  the  firft  producing  what  is 
called  acute  in  found,  the  other  what  is 
grave.  We  are  now  to  coniider  the  du- 
ration of  motion,  or  its  difcondnuance, 
and  the  effedls  which  thefe  produce. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  mo- 
tion as  accompanied  with  found ;  but  in 
order  to  inveftigate  thoroughly  the  fubjcft 
we  are  now  upon,  we  muft  confider  it  in 
general,  with  or  without  found.  In  this 
way  confidered,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  betwixt  difierent  mo- 
tions, or  parts  of  the  fame  motion,  in 
point  of  length  or  duration,  then  we  have 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  ryhthm.  In  this 
mod  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  rhythm  is 
iaid,  by  an  antient  writer  upon  mufic  *, 
to  be  perceived  by  three  fenfes ;  namely, 
the  fight,  as  in  dancing ;  the  hearing,  as 
in  mufic  ;  and  the  feeling,  as  in  the  beat- 
ing  of  the  pulfe.  In  all  fiich  motions, 
perceived  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  ienfes, 
if  the  mind  difcoyer  any  relation  or  ana- 
logy, there  is  rhythm.  The  kft  fpecies  oi 
rhythm  mentioned  by  this  author,  which 
falls  \inder  the  fenfe  of  touch,  docs  not, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  make  the  fubjedt  of  any 

•  Ariftidcs  in  Mufic.  lib.  1.  /.  31.  Meibom. 

art 
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art  or  icience.     What  we  are  to  iay  of  Ch.  5, 
rhythm  therefore  will  be  confined  to  the 
other  two. 

When  in  any  motion  falling  under  the 
'  fenfe  of  fight,  the  mind  perceives  any  re- 
lation of  parts,  the  antients  called  this  by 
the  general  term  of  rhythm^  as  belonging 
to  motion  in  general,  or  they  called  it  /u9- 
/t9(  >}.ixtfc,  as  being  without  found  j  and  if  it 
was  accompanied  with  nxovements  or  at- 
titudes of  the  body,  it  was  called  /yfl/*oc  cxn- 
fioLT^ofAuoc  *.  And  this  was  the  rhythm  of 
dancing,  an  art  of  great  eftimation  among 
the  antients,  being  among  them  an  art  of 

*  See  Ariftotje  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics ^  where 
he  tells  us,  that  the  imitative  arts,  of  which  he  there 
ipeaks,  viz.  epic  poetry*  tragedy,  comedy,  the  dithy- 
rambic  art»  and  the  mufic  of  the  flute  and  the  harp,  do 
all  imitate  by  rhythm,  by  words,  and  by  harmony ;  and 
thefe  either  afunder,  or  mixed  together.— 'A^ttcrai  /Jv  Apn/ar 

ir,  ft  X»fK^  t  fiMfuytiJwut*  And  a  little  after  he  fays,  that 
dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  only . -^'am-jv  il  rf  fu9/4f  fufiMf- 
▼<^9  x'^^  dpfioofMCt  li  rSn  ^;(^ir7rov  [perhaps  fratStf  has  fallen 

out  of  the  MS<J.--~Kat  yuf   mi  ha  rSv  o-xn/uanlo/ittvon  fvOfiav 

fufjimrroi  luai  A6ir,  juu  xaBnt  xm  itfoJ^c,  This  was  the  pantomime 
art,  which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  was  brought 
to  fnch  perfedion  in  the  days  of  Auguftus  Cacfar,  that 
not  only  the  things  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  viz.  man* 
ners,  paffions,  and  anions,  but  fentiments  of  every  kind, 
and  whole  theatrical  pieces,  were  reprefented  by  it.  Sec 
vol,  i.pag*  309, 

imitation. 
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CIj»  5.  imitation,  bj.  wirich  thty  rqirefenced  ch* 
rasters,  nianiiersy  and  fenrimfnts  *.  And 
this  may  fuflSce  at  prefent  with  refpeft  to 
the  rhythm  of  motion  ivitbota  Joundj  ask 
is  the  rhythm  of  motion  ^th  found  that 
ts  the  fubjcdl  of  our  prelent  inquiry. 

This  rhythm  is  of  two  kinds ;  for  it  is 
either  of  founds  not  articulated,  which 
may  be  called  tntt/ical  rhythm^  or  it  is  (^ 
ibunds  articulated,  and  that  is  the  rhythm 
of  language.  But  before  I  pome  to  fpeak 
of  either  more  particularly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  premife  fome  things  coacerning 

•  This  rhythm  of  th«  movements  of  the  hodf  was 
iDeitfured  by  nuoibtrs^  as  much  as  the  notes  of  miific,  as 
appears  from  a  paflage  of  Plato  in  the  Pbilibus^  f.  m* 
ediU  Ficini ;  wherct  fpeakmg  of  grave  and  acute  founds  In' 
gnufic,  and  their  intervals,  and  the  (yftems  th:it  are  madeoi' 
thefe  intervals*  he  adds,  *a  iMrtfwrrK  ^  *por%tv  vcff/mnr?  m* 

rote  iTqjtuwotf  inmnif  nctkmt  awa  *APMONlA2.  'E»  n  nur  un^wn 
bv  TV  a-sifMTOf  Inpa   rotavrct   Iwrra  rcAi  ytynt^ntt   m  hi  ^  *APia* 

this  pafTage  it  is  evident,  that  they  meaiured  and  marked 
by  numbers,  the  ratios,  which  the  feveral  movements  of 
the  body  had  to  one  another  in  dancing,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  meafured  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  notes 
of  mufic  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  they  had  a  notation  lor 
the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other.  This  is  an  antieDt  art 
entirely  loft ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
it  ever  eztfted»  at  leaft  I  have  not  met  with  any  critic  or 
antiquarian  that  fpeaks  of  thoie  movements  of  the  bodj 
Wmg  £0  adjuftfid  and  commenforated  to  one  aAother. 

the 
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the  Aythm  ilf  ibund  in  general,  Which,  Ch.  ^4 
though  it  be  cafily  apprehended  by  the 
fcnic,  is  of  fbine  variety,  and  I  think  dif- 
ficulty in  the  fpeculation  ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  book,  antient  or  modern,  ii;i  which 
it  has  been  fully  and  fcientiflcally  treated. 
And  firft,   it  is  evident,   that  without 
feme  change  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
found,  there  could  be  no  rhythm.     For^ 
in  one  continued  found  of  the  fame  tenor^ 
without  interval,  ot  diftindtion  of  parts, 
the  ear  can  perdeive  no  ratio  or  proportion, 
and  therefore  there  is  neither  rhytmh  nor 
number  *.    In  brder  therefore  to  know  the 
nature  of  rhythm,  when  applied  to  found, 
we  muft  cpnfider  the  feveral  changes  and 
modifications  which  found  admits. 

The  firft  and  riioft  fenfible  variation,  is 
when  the  found  ceafes  altogether.  This 
change  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
f>au/e  or  ^opj  whether  in  mufic  or  in 
fpeaking :  and  it  admits  (Jf  two  variations  J 
for  it  is  ditferent  according  to  the  length 

*  This  ii  obferved  by  Cicero  ;  'Mrtw/*/  autu^  In  C9ff'' 
thmaiUnr  mtHui  9JI :  dtftiniiiQ^  et  ^tptaiium  et  ftrpe  varh' 
turn  IntervaU&uiH  percvffiOf  numerum  officii  $  ^fm  in  cm 
iisntihus  gutth^  qudd  interval^  difl'wguunttirt  mtate  fofumus^ 
b»  amni ptitifipii^inU  nm  ft^Jfkmits^   D«  Orat.  lib«  3.  cap.  48. 

Vol.  Hi  Q^q  or 
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Ch,  5.  or  fhortnefs  of  the  panics^  or  according  to 
the  frequency  of  them.     So  that,  belong- 
ing to  this  modification  of  found,  we  have 
two  ipecies  of  rhytlun,  the  one  produced 
by  the  various  lengths  of  the  intervals, 
the  other  by  the  various  diflances  or  inter- 
mediate   fpaces    betwixt   thofe    intervals. 
For  if  the  mind  perceives  any  ratio  be- 
twixt the  lengths  of  the  intervals  them- 
felves,  or  of  the  diftances  betwixt  them, 
then  it  has  the  idea  of  rhythm ;  and  ac- 
cordingly  this    is    a    great   part   of  the 
rhythm,  or  the  mufic,  tis  it  may  be  call- 
ed, of  a  drum.     And  it  belongs  B^ot  only 
to  mufic  and  language,  but  to  every  kind 
of  noife  in  which  the  mind  can  obfervc 
and  compare  any  intervals,  as  ia  the  in- 
ftance  which  Cicero  gives,  in  the  pailage 
above  quoted,  of  the  droppings  of  water. 
Thefe   are    the  rhythms  produced  by 
ceflation  of  found;    and  we  are  next  to 
confider  thofe  which  arife  from  the  changes 
of  found,  without  any  gefiation  or  inter- 
val, at  lead  fuch  as  makes  a  paufe,  or  is 
diflindlly  perceptible  to  the  ear.     For  in 
every  change,  or  different  modification,  d 
the  found,  there  is  of  neceffity  fbme  in- 
terval.   Thus,  v/hen  a  mxifician,  playing 

upon 
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upon  an  inftrument^  goes  from  one  note  to  C3i.  5« 
anodier,  we  are  fure,  from  the  change  of 
the  operatibn  of  the  hand,  that  there  muft 
be  fome  interval  betwixt  the  two  notes, 
that  is,  betwixt  the  motion  which  produ* 
ccd  the  firJl,  and  that  which  produces  the 
laft.    And  as  different  configurations  and 
motions  of  the  organs,  are  neccffary  for  the 
enxmciation  of  different  fy  Uables,  there  muft, 
f(^  the  fame  reafbn,  be  neceflarily  an  in- 
terval betwixt  thofe  fyllables.     But  as  nei- 
ther of  thefe  intervals  is  diflindlly  percep-** 
dble  to  the, ear,  either  in  fpeaking,  or  play-* 
ing  on  an  inftrtiment,  they  are  accounted 
for  nodiing  in  this  argumetit ;  and  the 
found  of  different  notes  of  mufic  joined 
togedier  without  a  paufe,  and  of  fyllables 
in  fpeaking,    and  even  of  words,    when 
they  are  pronounced  quickly,  and  without 
any  ftop,  is  held  to  be  continuous. 

The  queftion  then  is,  What  changes 
continued  found  admits  of,  and  what  are 
the  rhythms  thence  ariiing  ?  And  there  is 
one  obvious  change  which  very  ftrongly 
(hikes  the  fenfc,  namely,  that  from  louder 
to  fbfter,  or  *uice  HjersL  This  proceeds 
frona  a  flronger  or  weaker  percuAon  of 
the  fanorous  body,  which  produces  greater 

Qjj  2  vibrations 
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Q)x.  5«  vihmtioas  of  tbe  body^  ap4  coafoque&tly 
of  the  air.  By  ginoateF  vibFatioiiB,  I  laean 
thofe  which  occupy  grisatep  fpace  in  theii 
courfes  an4  recourfes.  Thsfi  there  is  a 
rhythm  of  thi$  }(mdf  is  evideat  from  die 
cafe  of  the.  drum^  which^  befides  the  two 
rhythms  of  intervals  above  merttioocd, 
has  alio  this  third  rhythm^  aridng  fnm 
the  mixture  of  loud  and  foft^  and  thefe 
jthree  together  make  its  whole  n^nfip  i  fof 
it  has  neither  vanatLc^n  of  tone  iior  length 
pf  found. 

.  There  is  a  modification  of  found  fome* 
thing  akin  to  this  lafl:  m({nU(»cied,  but 
:Carefully  to  be  4i^^g^ufhed  frpm  it, 
which  afi^s  &Qm  the  different  nup(^)6r  of 
vibrationsf  in  the  fame  time  produosd  by 
pne  pfsrcuflion^  accofding.  to  which  the 
found  is  graver  or  ac\)ter«  Thi^i  modifia- 
I  have  akeady  treated  of^  under  dnr  article 
,pf  accent  or  prqfedy^  by  whil^li  name  it 
;Was  known  among  thp  ^ti/snt^^  uid  by 
t:hem  carefully  diftinguiOied  froqo  ithytluxif 
as  a  fpecies  of  thing  altogether  diflb^eot, 
though  they  I^ve  beei^  confoui^e^  by 
modern  writers. 
.  The  next  variety  ia  coQtimkBd  fi}und 

I  ftjalj  pl)f^rvf ,  is  t^t  <*f  qnipk  and  flftw. 

Far 
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Fur  »  modon,  which  produces  finmd,  is  Ch.  5. 

qtttcker  or  flower  in  the  fame  dme,  £0  alio 

is  found ;  and  this  variety  of  found,  ari« 

£e$  iram  the  percoflion,  which,  as  I  have 

faid,  produces  it ;  for  as  the  percuflion  is 

more  or  leis  frequent  in  the  ikme  time,  th^ 

ibund  is  quidber  or  flower.    And  this  is  e- 

vident  tp  the  fenfe ;  for  if  we  make  but  one 

percuflion  uppa  thie  ibnorous  body,    th^ 

ibuad  dies*  away  flowly ;  or  if  we  repeat 

the  percuffions,  but  at  tntervals  of  foioe 

length,  the  found  continues,  but  is  ftiU 

ilow ;  whereas,  if  we  repeat  them  fiift,  it 

is  bodii  continued  >nd  quicl;.    And  here 

too  we  muft  likewiie  carefully  diftingtufli 

betwifict  the  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  tho 

fooady  ^od  the  quicknefs  or  flownefi  of  it : 

for  though  in  both  cafes  there  be  more 

motioai  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  quicker 

and  more  frequent  vibrations  of  the  bodjf 

firuck^  that  make  the  note  acute ;  where^ 

as,  in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  the  more  fre- 

iguent    saotian  of  the  body  Jiriking^    that 

make»  the  found  quicker,  without  altering 

the  tone  of  the  fbnorous  body,  whofe  vibra- 

tkooA  continue  ftiU  to  be  of  the  fame  num-- 

ber  in  die  fame  time.  And  if  the  percuflioii 

|S  npt  stronger,  they  continue  to  occupy 

the 
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C3i;  5.  the  iame  fpace  in  their  courfes.  and  reconr« 
fes.  And  the  only  effedl  of  the  repeated 
percuflion  in  that  cafe,  is  to  prevent  them 
from  growing,  lower  as  the  found  decays. 
And  hence  proceeds  a  fourth  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
analogy  betwixt  the  founds  in  point  of 
quicknefs  and  flownefs;  if,  for  exan^pk, 
it  perceives  the  one  found  to  be  equally 
quick  with  the  other,  or  twice  as  qwck^ 
it  has  the  idea  of  this  kind,  of  rhythm. 

But  the  variety  of  nature  docs  not  ftop 
even  here ;  for  there  is  one  variety  yet  to 
be    obferved    in    contiiiued    founds    and 
which  brings  us  diredWy  to  our  ibbjedt 
It  is  the  variety  of  long  and  fhort ;  ^r  as 
the  fame  motion  may  be  continued  a  ihort- 
er  or  longer  time,  fo  may  the  fame  fbtmd. 
And   that    found   which  .continues    any 
length    of   time,    we    call    a    hiig  Jimniy 
and  that  which  continues  a  fhort  ckx^e^  wc 
call  a  Jhort  found.     And  as  this  quality  of 
found  depends  entirely  upon  the  time  of 
its  duration,  it  is  commonly  kno^Fii  by 
the  name  of  time. 

^  For  explaining  this  quality  of  ibimd^ 
and  diftinguifhing  it  fnmi  the  quality  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  quick  or  (low, .  it  is  n^ 
c^ffary  to   obferve,    that  when  foiuxd   is 

*  produced 


f 
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produced  by  repeated  percuflions,  which  Ch.  5^ 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  frequent^  make  it 
quiclicer  or  flower,  it  is  not  altogether  con-^ 
tmu9us^  as  we  have  hitherto  coniidered  it, 
nor  one  faund,  but  feveral  founds,  in  which 
the  ear,    when  attentive^   perceives  fome 
dlftin^lon,  though  not  fufficient  to  make 
what  we  call  a  paufe^    or  intervaL     For 
when  the  mufician  repeats  tlie  fame  note 
by  different  percui£ons,    and  more  ftill 
when  he  changes  the  note,  the  ear  per- 
ceives that  the  founds  are  diflindl,   and. 
not  one  and  the  fame.    What  is  it  then 
that  makeg  this  famenefs  or  unity  of  found 
to  vrh«:h  the  quality  of  long  or  fhort  be- 
longs ?   And  I  £Ly  it  is  continued  motion 
prodticing  the  found,  not  repeated  percuf- 
iions,  as  in  the  cafe  of  quick  or  flow  founds 
As, .  for  example,  when  the  fiddler,  inftead 
of  repeating  the  percufQon  of  the  fb-ing 
with  the  bow,  (by  which  he  only  makes 
the  miific.  either  quicker   or   flower,    as 
the  percuffion  is  more  or  lefs  frequent- 
ly repeated),  dravrs  the  bow  acrofs   the 
firing,     with  one    continued   and    unin- 
terrupted motion,  flill  keeping  his  finger 
lapon  the  firing  in  the  fame  pofition  ;  or  if 
le  player  upon  the  flute  continues*  the 

fame 
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}i.  c.  fame  inipiration  of  the  breathy  with  th(! 
fame  ftops  of  the  inftminent,  then  it  U 
one  and  the  fame  note,  which  is  eithcf 
long  or  fhoit^  as  the  motion  which  pro^ 
duces  it  is  continued  longer  or  fhorter 
time,  without  interruption  or  change. 

That  this  is  truly  die  nature  of  a  long 
hote  in  mufic,  is  a  fadt  well  known  to 
Inuficians ;  for  every  one  of  them  will  tell 
yoii^  that  it  is  the  ccntitmed  motion  of  the 
hand  in  fttinged  inftruments,  and  th< 
continued  infpiration  of  the  breath  in 
wind  inftruments,  that  makes  a  loxig  ndte^ 
And  when^  by  the  nature  of  the  ini&a- 
ment,  there  can  be  no  continued  found, 
but  only  repeated  percuflions  of  the 
firings,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  harj^efaord, 
the  notes  are  all  of  the  fame  lengthy  widi* 
out  the  diftindtion  of  long  or  ihorc ;  lb  dut 
the  only  rhythm  of  this  inftfument, 
is  the  rhydim  of  intervals  above  ex- 
plained, and  of  quick  and  flow.  Nor  has 
it  what  is  properly  called  /iW,  but  its 
whole  mufic  is  a  jingle  of  founds^  ^Stt" 
ing  in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and  diverfi-* 
fied  by  diiSerent  paufes  and  flops,  or  dil^ 
rent  degrees  of  quickncfs  or  flowiic^« 

This  is  the '  nature  of  long  and  iliort  id 
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xntdlc.    And  as  to  language,  wlien  we  con*  Ch.  5^ 

dnue  the  motion  of  the  breath    in   the 

pronunciation  g£  a  vowel  for  fliorter  or 

longer  time,  we  make  the  vowel  long  or 

fliort.     When  it  is  made  long,  it  appears 

to  be  doubled  in  the  pronunciation.  •  Thus 

when  we  found  a  long,  we  found,  as  it  were 

aa ;    and    accordingly    the    antient    hz^ 

tins,  as  we  ihall  fee  afterwards,  exprefled 

the  long  vowel  by  doubling  the  charadlcn 

And  this  is  the  fifth  and  lafl  fpecies  of 

rhythm.     For  if  the  mind  perceives  any 

ratio  betwixt  founds  with  refpedl  to  thdu 

iength  or  fhortnefs,  then  it  has  the  idea  of 

this  kind  of  rhythm,  which  in  muiic  is 

commonly  called  time ;   but  in  language 

the  antient  authors  call  it  by  the  name  of 

the  genus,   rhythm ;    whereas,  in  modem 

authors,  it  is  commonly  diflinguifhed  by 

the  name  of  quantity. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  tha^ 
different  kinds  of  rhythm  belonging  to 
found,  -which  I  have  made  to  be  five ;  and 
ir  does  not  appear  that  the  nature  of  the 
rhing  admits  of  any  more.  For  all  found 
s  produced  by  motion.  Now  all  motion 
5  either  interrupted  by  paufes  or  inter- 
als,  or  it  is  without  fuch  interruption. 
Vol.  H.  R  r  .  If 
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C\  ^.  If  it  be  interrupted,  either  the  intervakarc 
greater  or  lefs,  or  the  diftances  betwixt  the 
intervals  are  greater  or  lefs.   And  hence  arifc 
the  two  firft  kinds  of  rhythm  I  mentioned, 
belonging  to  the  intervals  of  found.    A- 
gain,    if  the  motion  be  not  interrupted, 
then  it  is  either  more  or  lefs  vehement ; 
and  hence  arifes  the  third  rhythm  I  men- 
tioned, of  loud  or  foft  in  found :    or  it 
confifts  of  parts,    which   the   ear  diftin- 
guilhes  ;  and  thence  arifes  the  fourth  fpc- 
cies  of  rhythm,  that  of  quick  or  flow,  ac- 
cording as  the  parts  fucceed  one  another 
quickly  or  flowly  :  or,  laftly,  the  motion  is 
altogether  continuous^  fo  that  the  car  dif- 
tinguilhes  no  parts  in  it,   and  then  the 
found  is  either  long  or  fliort ;  ^hich  makes 
the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of  rhythm.     All 
kinds  of  rhythm  therefore  belong  either  to 
the  intervals  of  found,  or  to  the  found  it- 
folf  confidered  without  intervals.     Of  the 
firft  kind  are  two  ipeciefos  of  rhythm,  of 
the  laft  three  *• 

Of 

•  Soidas,  m  hfs  Lexicon,  under  the  word  fuif»c,  after 
fpeakiDg  of  the  rhythm  of  mnfic,  has  thefe  words*  'o  ^. 

If  IT!  rw  ^po^fum  Aoyvy    xarce  ro  ^Kotxfov  kom'  Cpat;^v,    icrrtf  ^Kor^g  xz.. 
fUTfCv  Xfyirvr      im  irl  t5»  fronrroiw  St  koyn  rm/ret  6i»pmu,    Jixja 

MM  M  r«f  /irroffx«f.    Upon  vhich  pailage  it  may  be  ob- 

ferred. 
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Of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  rhythm,  the  CS^.  5. 
two  firft,  rekting  to  paufes  or  flops,  be-, 
long  to  langiiage,  as  well  as  to  mufic.  They 
are  however  no  part  of  the  grammatical 
art,  and  therefore  are  not  the  fubjedl  of  our 
prefent  inquiry,  but  belong  rather  to  an- 
other art,  namely  rhetoric  *.  The  third 
kind,  relating  to  loudnefs  or  foftnefs,  muft 
be,  as  I  have  already  faid,  by  its  nature, 
as  various  as  the  different  occaiions  oC 
fpeaking  ;  and  therefore  it  is  hot,  fp  far  as 

ferved,  ihto^  That  there  is  no  mention  here  at  all  of  the 
rhythm  of  interyaJs,  for  this  reafon,  no  doubt,  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  fort  was  not  reduced  to  any  art.  2</f» 
With  fcfped  to  the  rhythm  of  found  itfelf,  there  is,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  no  mention  of  the  rhythm  of  loud  or 
foft ;  but  the  other  two  are  meniiooed,  as  being  well 
known  in  mufic,  and  comprehended  in  the  art,  viz.  fhort 
or  long,  and  quick  or  fiow,  or,  in  the  language  of  mo- 
dem mudc,  adagio  and  piano.  But  with  refpe^  to  lan« 
guagc,  or  fpeeehy  he  mentions  only  one  of  thefe  two,  viz. 
long  or  (hort,  which  alone  made  what  is  called  amt/mv,  or 
metre. 

*  Under  this  head  it  is  treated  of  by  Cicero,  iib.  ^, 
Dc  Oratore^  cap.  44.  where  he  iays,  That  ftops  in  xht 
proper  place  belong  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  diftin« 
guiih  an  orator  from  a  vulgar  man.  His  words  are, 
Neque  tji  ex  muHts  res  una  qu^  magis  tfrM^rem  at  imferito 
dicendi  ignarvque  dijiinguatj  quam  quod  iUe  rudis  ineondaa 
fund'it  quantum  pmteji  i  it  id  quod  dieit  ffiritu  mn  arte  deter* 
uunat  :  aretfor  mtem  fie  iUigat  fenientiam  verbit^  ut  emn  mf 
Tnero  quodam  conflecfatur  et  adftrtSo  et  foluto. 

Rr2  I 
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I  know,  comprehended  In  any  art.  This 
is  alfo  the  cale  of  the  fourth  kind»  arifing 
from  different  degrees  of  quicknefe  or 
flownefs,  at  leaft  ib  far  as  concerns  Ian* 
guage.  So  that  it  is  only  the  laft  kind^ 
relating  to  the  length  or  duration  of  fbnnd, 
which  belongs  to  the  grammatical  arc 

It  i$  well  known  in  mnficy  as  I  have 
i^d,  under  the  name  of  time.  For  as.  the 
idea  of  time  arifes  from  motion^  fo  by 
time  is  motion  of  all  kinds  meafured, 
and  particularly  the  motion  of  muiic.  I 
Ihall  fay  nothing  further  of  this  mufical 
rhythm,  except  to  obferve,  that  the  an- 
tients  were  very  accurate  in  it,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe ;  for  they  meafured  it  by  feet, 
as  they  did  the  rhythm  of  their  language, 
and  had  da6^1s  and  fpondees,  and  the 
like,  in  their  muiic,  as  well  as  in  their 
poetry  *. 

As  to  this  rhythm  in  language,  we  have 
the  idea  of  it  when  we  perceive  any  rela- 
tion or  analogy  betwixt  articulate  founds 

*  See  the  antient  writers  upon  mufici  colleAtd  by 
Meibomius.  See  alfo  Quin^iiian,  //^.  i.  caf,  lo,  where 
he  tells  the  ftory  of  Pythagoras,  who  allayed  the  Tiolcnce 
of  a  young  man^  by  cauibg  the  mufician  i»utare  mctUs 
in  SPONO^VM* . 

in 
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mpomtdflmlitiioraiirabaii.  This  ddfi-  CKsi 
Bitimx  tixttoAa  to  all  tfaie  ibtiiKls  of  a  lan- 
guage^ words  and  fintjences,  as  wdl  as 
fjllabtes :  but  the  grammatical  art  confi- 
ders  it  only  in  iylkbles ;  and  tjien  it  is  ex^ 
prtiSed  in  Engliih,  as  I  have  already  faid^ 
by  the  name  of  quantity  *,  which  is  the 
proper  fubjed  of  this  chapter.  It  was 
meafnred  simong  the  antients.  by  what 
diey  called  feet^  which  confifted  of  fyl- 
lables  two  or  more ;  and  when  the  rhythm 
was  thns  meafured,  it  took  the  iiame  of 
fnirpr  o^  metre. 


*  ThU  profyerty  of  the  fbwad  of  langoa^,  though  it 
be  called  in  Engliih  by  the  general  name  of  quantiiy^  h 
only  a  part  of  the  quantity  of  a  language.  Scaliger,  ia 
h\%  Yiitj  learned  work,  De  caufis  ling.  Laf,  lib,  2.  cap,  52. 
makes  it  but  a  third  j>art ;  fbr,  fays  he,  the  voice  in  jan- 
guage  has  thfee  dtmenfions,  fengtS,  breadth^  and  beijgSt. 
And  Prifcian  before  him  had  faid.  Fox,  dum  tangit  mtdi^ 
turn,  trifmrtHe  dhhhtttr,  fctz,  aititudmcj  lat'tiudini^  longUu" 
dmf,  H^et  gukim  iftira  aitUttdinem  in  fronunciatione,  ia» 
titudinem  in,  fpintu,  longitudinem  in  ttrnpare.  •  The  fpirit, 
which  thefe  authors  call  the  breadth  of  the  fdund.  I  have 
already  explained,  under  the  head  of  arcrcuiation ;  the 
height  too  i  hare  given  an  account  of,  under  the  article, 
of  accent ;  and  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  it  is  always 
exprefled  in  Greek  -by  the  word  rao-ic  though  that  be  a 
general  name,  which  might  apply  to  any  of  the  three 
dimenfioDS,  and  particularly  tu  the  length  at  well  as  to- 
the  height.    The  length  Is  the  fubjed  we  are  now  upon. 

The 
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Ch»  5*  •  The  analyfis  of  this  kind  of  rhythm  is 
mto  fyUables,  which  are  ekher  long  or 
Ihort.  And  it  was  by  the  various  combi- 
nations of  thefe,  diat  the  thytibm  of  their 
language  was  banned,  whether  the  loofer 
rhythm  of  their  profe,  or  the  regular 
rhythm  of  their  verfe*  But  what  at  pit- 
ient  we  are  concerned  with^  is  the  nature 
of  dxeir  long  and  ihort  fyUables,  which 
are  the  dements  of  this  part  of  their  lan- 
goage^ 

And  it  is  here,  as  in  accents,  or  notes 
of  mnfic,  there  is  nothing  abfolute,  but 
all  is  relative  j  for  there  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  by  nature,  any  fixed  ftandard  for  the 
length  or  flbortnefs  of  fyllables.  All  there- 
fore that  art  can  do,  is  to  afcertain  the  ra- 
tio that  a  long  fy  liable  has  to  a  ihort.  And 
this  the  grammarians  have  fixed  to  be  as 
two  to  one.  And  thus  all  fyUables  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  compared  together,  are 
either  of  equal  length,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one.  It  is  not  however  exadly  true, 
that  all  ihort  fyllables  are  of  equal  length, 
or  all  long ;  but  fome  ihort  iyUables 
are  ihorter  than  others  likewiie  fhort, 
and  fome  long  fyllables  longer  than   o^ 

•      diers 
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thert  *.    But  in  the  metricai  art,  this  dif-  Clu  5* 
fereace  is  not  attended  to,    and  all  the 
fliort  fyllables  are  held  to  be  equal  to  one 
another,  and  all  the  long  f* 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is.  What 
makes  a  fyllable  long  or  fhort  ?  And  it  is 
either  the  vovtti  or  the  confonants  which 
follow  after  the  vowel.  If  the  vowd  be 
long,  the  fyllable  is  neceffarily  long,  whe- 
ther any  confonants  follow  after  the  vowel 
or  not.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vowel 
be  fhort,  the  fyllable  is  fhort,  unleis  two 
or  more  confonants  follow,  either  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  or  in  a  fubfeqnent  iyllable, 
which  neceiiarily  retard  the  pronunciation 
fb  much,  as  to  make  the  fyllable  long ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  long  as  if  the  vowel  were 

*  This  is  obferred  by  the  Haiicarnafllan,  in  bis  excel- 
lent treatife  of  Cotnpofition  fo  often  quoted ;  and  he 
exemplifies  it  with  refpeft  to  the  ihort  fyllables  by  the 
words  Uh9  H^f  TfMrot,  rpiifof,  where  the  firft  fyllable  is  (hort 
to  them  all,  though  in  the  fecond  it  be  longer  than  in 
the  firft,  in  the  third  fttU  longer,  and  in  the  fourth  long* 
eft  of  all.  And  with  rtCpe^i  to  long  fyllables,  he  fays, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  vowel  &,  with  three 
confonants  before  it,  and  one  after  it,  as  in  the  word  #irxM» 
makes  a  longer  fyllable  than  when  it  is  (imply  by  itfelf. 

f  *S9  ^i  T»7f  /urptxui  4/fmi  in  art  irStra  C/)«;^««  7aT»,    nm   irSiett 

^aupm  Srv.     Longin»  h  irfoxtyofinois,  ad  Hepbaeftknis  Enchei* 
r idiom  m 

long : 
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Ch.  5.  long:  and  in  ^^me  a£a  itis  fli<»tened,  zi 
when  one  of  the  two  confonants  £:>ll6wing 
is  a  liquid  ;  or  though  both  be  mute,  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  if  the  acute  ac^^ 
cent  is  put  upon  it,  the  fylkble  is  (hdrt* 
ened,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  word  (^im^; 
and  fome  others,  which  I  obferved  before. 
And  fb  nice  were  the  andents^  that  they 
diftinguilhed  by  their  pronunciation,  ?^he^ 
ther  the  vowel  in  a  fyllable,  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  was  pf  itfelf  long  or  fhort  *. 

The  only  thing,  therefore,  in  this  ana- 
lyfis  that  furthpr  remains  to  be  confidered, 
is,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  :v^owel  )ong  or 
Ihort.  And  I  iay,  a,  vowel  is^  long  two 
ways;  dther  by  continuing  tiie  impulfe 
of  the  brcatk4double  the  time  ^at  is  fpcti^ 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  fhort  vowel,  and 
fo  enunciating  the  vowel  in  the  manner  it 
wa$  antiently  written  by  the  Latins  f,  as 

I 

•  This  obfcnration  I  owe  to  Mr  Fofter,  who,, in  lus 
eflay,  p.  35*  quotes  a  paflage  from  Gellius»  wb^re  he 
ikys»  in  the  word  unGiio^ .  the  firft  vowel  is  prcmounced 
long ;  whereas,  \n  di^iio,  the(firft  was  pronounced  &ortj 
though  they,  are  certainly  both  long  by  pofitkMU 

f  This  was  pra£ttfed>  ikys  QuinAilian»  fi^.  i*  fm^»  7. 
4own  to  the  time  of  Acciusy  and  even  longo* :  Iffype  a4 
Accium  et  ultra  p^rrtQas  JylUhat  gsmims  voctdUus  fcrip^ 
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I  haye  alueady  obfenred,  or  by  incorpora- 
ting it  with  another  vowel/  and  making  it 
what  is  called  a  diphtbotig.    If  neither  of 
theie  was  done,  it  was  a  ihort  ToweL 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Greek  and 
R<»Bim  quantity;   but  I  hold,   that  nei-* 
ther  their  quantity  nor  their  accent,  tho* 
they  make  their  languages  mufical,   and 
moft  pleafing  to  the  ear,  are  efiential  to  the 
nature  of  lanjguage.     It  cannot  be  denied^ 
I  think,,   to  be  poffible,  that  a  language 
Ihauki  be  pronounced,  without  the  fylla^ 
bles  being  diftinguifhed  by  mufical  tones« 
And  I  have  ihewn,  that  this  in  fa<St  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Englifh,  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  of  every  other  language  in  Europe. 
I  think  it  muft  alfb  be  admitted  to  be  pol^ 
fible  at  leaft,  that  a  language  may  be  pro- 
nounced fb  as  to  maki  all  the  fyllables  of 
an  equal  length ;  and  the  queftion  is.  How 
this  matter  ftands  with  refped  to  the  mo«* 
dem  languages  of  Europe,  and  particu* 
lariy  tke  Englilh  ? 

Ther^  are  fbme  learned  men,  fuch  as  Mr 
Fofter,   who  would  willingly  afcribe  to  the 

•  •  •  • 

firumii  Thus,  in  place  of  i%»/,  they  wrote  e^mi}  in  place 
of  fdi,  eedi  ;  in  place  of  Ubo^  leibo  i  in  place  of  dico^  deico ; 
in  place  of  cogo,  toago,  &c*     Seef  oftec«  fag.  39. 

Vot.  II:  S  f  Englifh 
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Ch.  5.  Englifli  language  every  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin^  and,  a- 
mong  others,  their  quantity;  and  they 
endeavour  to  make  out,  that  our  verfe  runs 
upon  the  fame  kind  of  feet,  and  almofl  as 
many  in  number,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verfe.  On  the  contrary,  a  trench  au- 
thor *,  in  a  differtation  publiihed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  die  Academy  of  ^^//^^  Let  ires  ^ 
voL  12.  p.  91.  concerning  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  antients  and  moderns  in  point 
of  genius  and  learning,  afferts,  that  cherc 
is  no  quantity  at  all  in  modern  languages, 
and  that  their  fyllables  are  neither  long 
nor  fliort ;  and  that  therefore  the  yerie,  in 
fuch  languages,  is  only  made  by  the  num- 
ber of  fyllables,  and  the  rhyme.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  contending  parties  is,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  right ;  but  the  truth,  as  it 
often  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  lies  betwixt 
them. 

.  And,  in  the  fr^  place.  With  refpei^  to 
the  Englilh,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
that  there  are  feveral  fyllables  in  it  which 
are  pronounced  long :  for  we  have  diph- 
thongs in  our  language,  which,  if  they 
are  fully  founded,  are  neceflarity  long  in  all 

•  M.  L'Abbe  Gcdoyn. 

langxiages. 
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languages.     Thus  who  can  deny,  that  the  Ch.  5. 
diphthong  oa  is  long  in  tht  word  coat^  and 
that  the  fimple  vowel  0  is  Ihort  in  the 
word  coty  or  cottage.    The  fame  is  true  of 
the  diphthong  oi  and  oy  in  the  words  oil^ 
boil^  boy^  and  the  diphthong  ou  and  otv  in 
the  words  hour^  oivl^  boivly  &c.     We  have 
alfo  fome  fingle  vowels  that  are  pronoun- 
ced fbmetimes  like  diphthongs,  and  make 
the  fy liable  long.     In  this  way   the  0  is 
frequently   pronounced,   as  in  the  words 
Holy,  Ghq/iy  &c.    where  the  0  is  founded 
as  if  it  were  the  diphthong  ca.     In  like 
manner,   u  is  often  founded  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong   eu  ;    and   i  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  at ;  and  a  too  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  au.     But  I  fay,  firft.  That 
fuppofe  all  fuch  fyllables  were  to  be  pro-^ 
nounced    fliort,   as  is   generally   done  by 
the  common  people  in  Scotland,   it  could 
not  be  faid,  that  the  language  was  effen-* 
tially  changed ;  though,  I  own,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  pronunciation  would  be  . 
greatly  impaired.     And  for  proof  of  this, 
I  think  it  dannot  be  denied,  that  the  Eng- 
Jilh  language  fpoken  in  this  way  would  be 
tinderftood  by  an  Englilhman,  and  is  ac- 
tually  underftood  when  fpoken  fo   by  a 
Scotch  peafant,  though  perhaps  he  might 

S  f  2  be 
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Ch.  5.  be  at  a  lois  for  fome  wc^ds.  Wbereas,  if 
the  Greek  and  La<tux  had  l>ecii  £q  Tpdcea  to 
an  axment  Greek  or  Roman,  I  am  peifuar 
ded  he  would  not  have^  been  able  to  v^ 
ienfe  of  it. 

But,  zdfy^  I  fay.  That  for  one  fyllablii 
in.Engliih  that  is  thus  long,  there  are  at 
Jeaft  twenty  that  are,  as  the  Freiichman 
lays,  neither  long  nor  ihort ;  that  is,  are 
all  equally  either  long  or  fhprt,  as  you 
pleafe,  .without  any  perceptible  difl^ence 
among  theo^.  For  the  vowels 'among  tis^ 
unlefs  where  they  sire  ufed  as  diphthongs^ 
have  no  fixed  ftandard  of  quantity,  nor  are 
diftinguiihed,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  into 
long  and  ihort ;  neither  are  they  madeloag 
even  by  pofition,  unkfs  where  there  hapr 
pens  to  be  an  accent  upon  the  fyllable,  as 
in  the  word  fubaltem ;  where  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fyllable  al  ought  to  be  long  by 
pofition :  but,  neverthelefs,  as  it  is  not  ac-r 
I2ented,  it  is  clearly  pronounced  very  (hort 
And  fuch  is  the  vehemence  of  our  accents, 
that  ev(fry  fyllable  which  follpws  the  accent- 
ad,  is  not  only  ihort,  hut  almoil  loit  in  the 
pronunciation.  And  the  accented  fyUabie 
itfelf  cannot  be  faid  to.  be  long  :  £?r  Qveo 
the  acute  accent  among  the  antients,  as  I 
pbferved  before,  ha^  4  tcndeijcy  to  ihorten 

tha 
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the  fyUkhlty  and  iniich  mott  ih£  rapidity  Ch.  $\, 
mtk  whidi  onr  manaer  of  accenting 
throws  out  die  fyUable.  So  that  truly  the 
accetated  fyllable  is  not  longer  dian  tiie 
reft,  but  only  louder,  and  pronounced 
with  more  vioience* 

If  this  be  truly  the  genius  <^  the  Engliih 
language,  the  reafon  is  plain,  why  we 
neidier  have,  nor  can  have,  verie  made  by 
quantity,  ittch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin : 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fyllables 
being  all  of  an  eqxial  length,  we  cannot  fb 
mix  long  and  ihort  together  zfi  to  make 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  poetry. 

But  what  the  Frenchman  lays  in  general 
0f  aU  the  modem  languages  of  Europe; 
Aat  their  vcrfe  is  made  only  by  rhyme, 
and  the  number  of  fyllables,  is  not  true 
of  the  £nglifli  verfe:  for  the  accent  is 
as  neceflary  to  our  verie  as  the  number 
of  fyllables ;  and  as  for  rhyme,  it  is  not 
necdOlary  at  all.  And  when  I  come  to 
fpeak  q€  our  verfification,  I  will  endeavour 
to'ihew,  that  by  the  means  of  our  peculiar 
manner  of  accenting,  we  make  a  better 
kind  of  verfe,  and  of  greater  variety,  than 
any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

3ut^  in  the  mean  time,  if  the  reader  is 

not 
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Ch.  5.  not  convinced  by  what  I  have  faid  of  our 
verfe  being  mide  by  accent,   and  not  by 
quantity,   let  him  take  any  Englifh  verfe, 
v^hether  blank  or  rhyming,   long  or  flioit, 
and  let  him    make    every    accented  fyl- 
lable  either  long,  fuch  as  Ibme  fyllables 
which  1*  have  allowed  to  be  fo  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  or  Ihort,  as  he  pleales,  and 
try  whether  that  will  alter  the  meafure  of 
the  verfe,  the  fyllables  ftill  continuing  to 
be  accented ;    and  if  it  does  not,   that,  I 
think,    is   demonftration,   that   it   is  not 
quantity,   but  accent,   which  makes  our 
verfe.     Take,  for  example,  the  firfl  verfe 
of  the  Paradifc  loft :  "  Of  man's  firft  difo- 
**  bedience,  and  the  fruit.'*     Here  the  five 
accented  fyllables  are,  matis^  dif^  he^  and^ 
fruit.     Now,  take  any  or  all  of  thefe,  and 
alter  them,  with  refpeft  to  quantity,  as 
you  pleafe,   and  you  will  not  injure  the 
verfe.     Take,  for  example,  the  firft,  mansj 
and  make  it  modns^  which  is  certainly  a 
longer  fy liable,   or  make  it  mcis^  •  which  is 
a   fliorter  fy  liable,   and   the  verie  is   the 
fame.     Or  take  any  of  the  unaccented  fyl- 
lables,  and  make  them  either  longer  or 
fliorter,   and  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  verfe.     Thu§  the  unaccented  fyllable 
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frj  is  certainly^  according;  to  the  rules  of  Ch.  5^ 
antient  quantity,  longer  than  di/y  the  acr 
cented  fy liable ;  but  make  it  lliorter,  and 
the  verfe  will  be  the  fame.  In  like  man- 
ner,  the  unaccented  fy  liable  dience^  having 
a  diphthong  in  it  followed  by  two  confo- 
nants,  is  certainly  longer  than  the  prece- 
ding accented  fy  liable  be ;  but  make  it  as 
ihort  as  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  not  hurt 
the  verfe. 

As  to  the  French  Verfe,  what  the  French 
author  fays  is  certainly  true.  For  the  only 
thing  that  makes  verfe  in  French  is  the 
number  of  Syllables  and  the  rhyme  :  for 
even  this  laft  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  be- 
caufe  they  want  our  accents..  And  accor- 
dingly all  their  attempts  in  blank  verfe 
have  been  jniferably  unfuccefsful.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they 
have  fbme  long  fyllables  in  their  language, 
though  I  think  not  fo  many  as  we. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
is,  .that  there  is  a  certain  hardnefs  and 
want  of  mufic  in  all  the  languages  of  Go- 
thic or  Celtic  extradlion,  or  that  have  a 
mixture  of  thefe  in  them,  which  makes 
them  incapable  of  verfe,  fuch  as  by  the 
flexible  and  mufical  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage 
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^-5*  gnage  the  <>reeks  and  Romans  were  able 
to  form. 

I  will  only  add  fiirdier  tipon  diis  fiib- 
je6t)  that  in  treating  of  the  antient  rhythm, 
i  have  confidered  it  as  altogether  difierent 
from  their  accents,  that  is,  the  melody  of 
their  language.  So  it  is  treated  by  all  die 
imtient  authors ;  and  particularly  by  the 
Halicamaffian,  in  his  treatife  upon  compa- 
ction, fb  often  quoted.  I  therefore  do  not 
approve  of  the  defcription  which  Mr  f o- 
fter  in  his  Eilay  has  given  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  antient  languages,  as  if  it  were  a 
itnixture  o£  accent  and  quantity.  In  mat- 
ters of  fcience,  die  ideas  of  difierent  diingi 
ihould  be  kept  diftinif):,  and  cxpreffed  by 
difl^nt  names  :  for,  as  I  obferved  be* 
fore,  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  £ome  fuch 
confufion  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  frojbdj 
that  conttibuted  to  lead  men  into  die  er- 
ror concerning  the  andent  accents. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fubjeB  of  quantity. —  The 
Greek  and  Latin  verfe  not  read  by  us  ac^ 
cording  to  quantity^  but  in  the  manner  ive 
accent  our  onvn  verfe. 

BUT  I  fay  further,  that  not  only  we  do  9^-^: 
not  pronounce  our  own  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  but  not  even  the  Greek  and  La-^ 
tin,  though  it  be  admitted,  that  their  verft 
is  made  by  quantity.  This  is  obferved  by 
Mr  Fofter  in  his  Eflay,  {pag.  36 1),  But  I 
think  the  fubjec^  deferves  to  have  fome* 
thing  more  faid  upon  it. 

And,  in  tiie  Jirji  place.  If  it  be  true,  as 
I  fuppoie,  that  we  pronounce  our  own 
verfe  entirely  by  what  we  call  accent,  and 
not  by  quantity,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural,  ?ind  indeed  it  is  almoft  neceflary, 
that  we  fhould  pronounce  the  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  fame  manner.  And  I  would 
iave  Mr  Fofter,  who  admits  that  we  do 
lot  pronounce  the  antient  verfe  according 
o  quantity,  confider  by  what  other  rule 

Vol.  II.  T  t  wc 
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Ch.  6.  we  pronounce  it.  He  will  not  fay  it  is  by 
antient  accent,  which  he  confeffes  is  attend- 
ed to  by  very  few  in  pradlice,  and  rejeded 
by  many  even  in  theory.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  it  can  be  pronounced  only 
by  what  I  call  Englljh  accent ;  that  is,  by 
founding  one  fyllable  of  the  word  louder 
and  flronger  than  the  reft.  Now  I  think 
it  is  impoflible  that  we  (hould  pronounce 
the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  in  this  way,  if 
we  did  not  fo  pronounce  our  own.  And 
this  to  me  is  of  itfelf  demonllration  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  maintain,  that  our  Englifh 
verfe  is  not  made  by  quantity. 

But  it  will  be  faid.  Is  all  the  trouble 
then  loft  that  we  beftow  in  learning  the 
quantity  of  the  antient  languages  ?  And 
is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who 
rejedl  the  antient  accents,  becaufe  they  in- 
terfere as  they  think  with  quantity,  do 
not  themfelves  obferve  quantity  in  reading 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  Or,  if  they  obferve  it, 
how  do  they  mark  it,  otherwife,  than  br 
making  the  fyllables  long  or  fhort  ?  Mr 
anfwer  is.  That  they  mark  it  by  accenting 
the  words  as  we  do  in  Englifh.  Thus, 
e.  g.  in  pronouncing  the  firft  line  of  Vir- 
gil's Eclogues, 

Tityrc, 
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Tityre^  tu  patuU  recubans  fub  tegmine  fagi^     Ch.  6* 

they  mark  the  length  of  the  firfl  fy  liable 
of  Tityre^  by  accenting  it  juft  as  we  accent 
the  firft  fyllable  of  this  Englifh  verfe, 

Uttle  tuhe^  of  mighty  ponver^ 

or  any  other  of  thofe  Englifh  Terfts  that 
we  may  call  Trochaic ^  if  we  are  fond  of  gi- 
ving antient  names  to  modem  things. 

That  this  is  not  a  proper  way  of  mark- 
ing a  long  fyllable,  is  evident.  For,  inflead 
of  making  the  fyllable  longer,  we  make  it 
only  louder  and  ftronger ;  or  if  we  make  it 
in  any  degree  longer,  it  is  not  by  length- 
ening the  vowel,  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  cafe,  but  it  is  by  pofition.     For, 
by  pronouncing  the  fyllable  fo  ftrongly,  we 
do  in   effedl  double  the  confonant,   and 
pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  written  Tittyre. 
For,   if  we  obfervc  attentively,   we  fhall 
find,  that  the  found  of  the  vowel  is  not  al- 
tered in  any  refpedl,  but  the  ftrefs  of  the 
accent  falls  upon   the  confonant,    which 
necellarily  gives  it  that  double  found.  And 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  write  the 
long  I  in  Tityrty  as  it  was  written  antiently 
by  the  Romans,  that  is,  double,  and  pro-* 

T  t  2  nounce 
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Qx.  6.  nounce  it  accordixigly,  and  we  fhall  fee 
what  a  differeut  found  it  will  make. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  long  fyllable 
were  thus  properly  marked,  it  is  not  fiif- 
ficiently  marked :  for  there  are  many  long 
fyllables  that  are  not  fo  diftinguifhed.  Not 
is  even  this  all :  for  there  are  many  fliort 
iyllables  that  have  that  mark,  accordbg  to 
our  method  of  reading  antient  verfc.  lor 
proof  of  both  thefe  propofitions,  I  need 
only  appeal  to  the  fame  line  of  Virgil, 
ivhere  the  fyllable  /w,  though  long,  is  not 
accented ;  and  the  following  fyllable  /w-, 
though  fliort,  is  accented.  In  like  man- 
ner -//f ,  though  long,  is  not  accented ;  and 
the  next  fyllable  r^-,  though  fliort,  is  ac- 
cented. 

If  it  be  again  aflced.  What  long  fyllables 
then  are  marked  by  the  accent  ?  my  an- 
fwer  is.  Very  few.  And  if  it  be  further 
aflsLcd,  What  thefe  few  are  ?  I  fay,  The 
penult  fyllables  of  words  of  three  or  more 
fyllables,  and  no  other.  This  may  appear 
a  little  p^aradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  proved 
by  indu(^ion.  And,  in  the  Jirfi  place, 
With  refpedl  to  monofyllables,  though 
they  may  be  accented,  we  cannot  thereby 
tcU  whether  they  be  long  or  flxort,  bccanfe 
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we  accent  them  according  to  their  pkce'  in  Ch.  6. 
the  verie,  not  according  to  their  quantity. 
Nor  do  we  diftinguifh,  by  our  pronuncia- 
tion, whether  the  vowel  in  them  be  long 
or  fliort.  Thus,  in  the  above  line  of  Vir- 
gil, the  monofyUables  tu  and  Jub  are  both 
long;  yet  they  are  not  accented.  And 
though  the  vowel  u  in  tu  be  long  by  its 
nature,  and  not  by  pofition,  yet  we  do 
not  diftinguifh  it  by  our  pronunciation. 
And  in  the  following  line, 

Nos  patriamfugimus^  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva^ 

et  is  long,  and  yet  not  accented. 

Again,  if  the  word  be  a  difTyllable,  the 
rule  in  Latin,  as  Quindlilian  tells  us,  is, 
that  the  accent  is  never  put  upon  the  lafl 
fyllable.  Now,  though  by  accent  he  un- 
doubtedly means  what  the  antients  called 
accent^  we  have,  in  our  practice,  applied 
the  rule  to  our  accents ;  and  accordingly 
we  never  accent  the  laft  fyllable  in  Latin. 
Suppofe,  therefore,  the  laft  of  a  diffyl- 
lable  is  long,  it  is  not  accented ;  and  the 
firft  fyllabkj  whether  long  or  fliort,  is  ac- 
cented. So  that  the  length  of  it  is  not  dii^ 
tinguifhed  by  the  accent* 

And, 
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Cb.  6.      And,  Iqfify^  If  the  word  confift  of  three 
or  more  fyllables,  if  the  kft  be  long,  it 
cannot  be  marked  by  the  accent,  for  the 
reafon  juft  now  given.    If  it  confift  of  four 
fyllables,  and  the  firft  be  long,   it  cannot 
be  fo  marked  neither ;  bccanfe  no  accent 
can   be    cirried    back    beyond   the  third 
fyllable.     Again,  if  the  third  fyllable  be 
long,  it  will  indeed  be  accented ;  but  fo  it 
will  alfo  be,  if  it  be  fliort,  and  the  penult 
likewife  fliort.     Therefore  the  length  of  it 
is  not  diftinguiflied  by  the  accent.    The 
only  poflible  cafe,  therefore,  remaining,  is 
the  penult  being  long ;   and  then  it  is  ac- 
cented, and  thereby  diftinguiflied  from  a 
ihort  fyllable ;  for  if  it  be  fliort,  it  is  not 
accented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  neither  pro- 
nounce the  antient  quantity  as  we  ihould 
do  ;  nor,  if  we  did,  do  we  thereby  diftin- 
guifh  fuflSciently  the  long  fyHables  from 
the  fliort. 

*  The  fadl  therefore  truly  is,  that  as  we 
read  the  antient  languages,  they  have  nei- 
ther accent  nor  quantity  ;  fo  that  by  our 
barbarous  pronunciation,  we  ftrip  them 
of  all  their  native  and  genuine,  mufic,  that 
is^  their  tones  and  rhythm,  leaving  them 

nothing 
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nothing  in  the  place  of  it,  but  the  mufic,  Ch.  <i, 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  a  drum,  which 
is  all  the  mufic  of  oxu-  own  language, 

r  do  not  however  mean  to  difcourage 

the  ftudy  of  the  rules  of  antient  quantity. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 

language ;  and  it  is  ufeful  in  praAice,  e- 

ven  with  refpeft  to  the  Latin,  as  many  of 

their  words  of  three  or  more  fyllables  have 

the  penult   long;  and  it  Ihould  be   ftill 

more  ufeful  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 

Greek,  as  the  genius  of  that  language  does 

not  hinder  us  from  accenting  the  laft  fyi- 

Jable,  if  it  be  long.     But  we  ought  not  to 

flatter  ourfelves  that  we  pronounce  either 

Greek  or  Latin  as  we  ought  to  do,  or  as 

the  antients  pronounced  it.     For  I  am  pcr- 

fiiaded,  what  Scioppius  fays  is  true,  that 

if  Cicero  were  alive,  he  would  hardly  un- 

derftand  a  word  of  a  modern  fcholar  fpeak- 

ing  Latin,  nor  would  fuch  fcholar  under- 

ftand   Cicero's  Latin  any  better  than  he 

would  Arabic  *. 

It  is  neverthelefs  true,  what  Mr  Fofter 
:)bferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  in- 
uftice  we  do  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  in 

•  Scioppsmi^  De  ortboefla.    See  the  paffiigc  quoted  by 
Fofter,  fag.  369. 

the 
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Ch. 6,  thcpronxmciation,  it  ftill  pleafes  even oiir 
icar  more  than  any  modem  poetry.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fbme  curiofity  to  know  how 
this  happens.  And  I  believe  it  might  be 
accounted  for  otherwile  than  from  the  pre- 
judice that  fome  people  imagine  we  have 
in  favour  of  tlie  antients ;  and  a  fyftcm 
of  antient  profody  (I  ufe  the  word  in 
the  common  acceptation)  might  be  gi- 
ven, according  to  which  we  aAually  read 
their  poetry,  very  diflferent  indeed  from 
the  antient  profody,  but  more  agreeable 
to  that  of  our  own  language.  But  fuch 
jan  inquiry  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
prefent  purpofe.  I  will  therefore  here 
conclude  my  analyfis  pf  the  material  part 
of  language,  confifting  of  founds  articula- 
ted,— accented,-^ long,  and  fliort. 


BOOK 
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BOOK      iU. 

Of  the  Composition  of  Language. 


lNTR<JDUGtION* 

TH  £  methdd  in  which  I  have  pro-  tntf * 
jiofed  to  treat  this  fubjedl,  has  not 
been  followed  in  any  thing  that  t 
ha^e  feen  written  tipon  grammar.  But  it 
fuits  beft  what  I  chiefly  propofe  in  this 
Jmt  of  my  work,  which  is,  to  fliew  where-- 
in  the  art  of  language  confifts.  For  a 
piece  erf  art  cannot  be  more  thoroughly 
known,  thaji  by  being  firft  taken  down^ 
and  each  part  of  it  fhewn  by  itfelf,  and 
then  the  whole  put  up  again.  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  we  have  already  per- 
formed, having  analyfed  language^  coafi-« 
dered  both  as  ;fignificant  of  things,  and  as 
found  merely  j  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
compofition  of  it,  following  the  fame  me- 
thod, and  beginning  with  the  /hrmai  part, 
or  language  confidered  as  fignificant^r 

VoL.IL  Uu  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER        I. 

Oj Syntax  in  general^  and  the  three  different 
kinds  of  it. — The  difference  hetivixt  kn- 
guages^  barbarous .  and  civilized j  ,  antient 
and  modern^  'with  refpe^  to  the  tiff  ofthejc 
three  kinds  of  fyntax. 


Ch- I;  A  S  the  analyfis  of  the  form  of  language 
j\  is  fimply  into  words,  fo  the  compo- 
fition  of  it  is  as  fimple,  namely/  into  fen- 
tences,  by  which  I  mean  fuch  a  combina* 
tion  of  words  as  of  itfelf  forms  a  meaning. 
For  this  is  the  only  compolition  of  words 
that  grammar  has  any  thing  to  do  with, 
larger  combinations  of  them  belonging  to 
other  arts  and  fciehces. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  any 
hnmber  of  words,  how  great  fbever,  of 
the  cleareft  and  moll  precife  fignification, 
thrown  together  without  being  fome  way 
connected,  would  convey  to  the  mind  no 
meaning,  except  that  the  fpeaker  had  fuci 
or  fuch  conception ;  but  they  would  affirm 
or  deny  nothing,  wifli  or  command  no- 

•        thing, 
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thing,  afk  or  inquire  about  nothing. .  No.w  Ch.  i 
a  fentence  mud  neceflarily  do  one  or  other 
of  thefe  things. 

In   order    therefore    to  -  make    a    fen- 
tence, the  words  that  compofe  it  rduft  be 
fome  way  or  another  connedled  together, 
fo  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  per- 
ceive their  relation,  and  dependency  upon 
one   another.      That    part    of   grammar 
which  teaches  us  to  conhedl  words  fo  as 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  is  what  is  called 
fyntax.     It  is  the  laft  part  of  grammar  ia 
the  order  of  treating  it ;  but,  as  Theodorus 
Gaz^  has  well  obferved,  is  the  -firft  and 
principal,  being  that  for  which  every  o- 
tner  part  of  the  art  is  intended.     For  the 
whole  art  is  intended  for  the  fake  of  fpeech, 
which   cannot  be,   unlefs  words  h6  con- 
nedled  together.      It  likewife   appears   to 
he  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  art ;  and 
therefore,  as  I  obferved  before,  was  laft 
invented,,  the  barbarous  languages  being 
remarkably  deficient  in  that  article. 

This  great  bufinefs  of  language  appears 
to  me  to  be  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
.three,  following  wayjs :  for  either  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  words  is  exprefled  by 
the  words  themfelves  ;  or,  2dly^  It  .is  ex- 
prefled by  fome  other*  word ;  or,  lajily^  It 

U  u  2  i9 
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tfih,  I.  Is  cxprciTed  merely  by  the  words  fUnding 
^'^'"^'^^^  together  in  the  fentcncc. 

As  to  the  firft,  words,  in  the  learned 
languages,  indicate  themfelves  their  con- 
necflions,  by  genders,  numbers^  and  cafes; 
^nd  this  in  two  different  ways,  either  by 
concord  or  by  regimen.  Cpncord  is  when 
the  words  agree  togetlicr  in  certain  acci- 
dents, fuch  as  thofe  abovis  menfioneA 
Reginien  i^  when  they  do  not  fo  agree, 
but  the  one,  which  is  called  the  governing 
^^'ord,  produces  Ibme  alteration  upon  the 
other. 

This  kind  of  fyntax,  whereby  the  words 
themfelves  fhew  how  they  are  to  be  con- 
ne<f^ed,  is  by  far  the;  n^oft  artificial,  par- 
ticularly with  refped  to  the  cafes ;  the  re- 
lations etprefled  by  which  are,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  very  diiBScuIt  to  be  explained,  and 
/comprehended  in  general  definitions.  I 
•  fliall  only  add  here,  that  as  the  great  ufe 
px  cafes,  as  well  as  of  g^enders  and  num- 
A  bers,  is  for  the  purpofe  of  fyntax,  what  I 

have  already  faid  of  theft  accidents  of 
words,  will  make  it  unne6eflary  for  mc  to 
iky  any  thing  further  here  upon  the  fub- 

But  fupppfe  a  language,  of  which  the 

art 
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^n  is  (6  ImperfeiSk  that  it  has  no  cafes  at  Ch.  i , 

all,  no  genders  of  ftibftanti^es,    neither 

gendefs  nor  numbers  of  adje6lives,   and 

very  little  expreffion  of  numbers,  even  in 

their  verbs,  which  is  the  caie  of  the  Eng- 

li{h,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  of  all  the 

modern  languages   of  Europe  ;    iii  what 

manner  are  the  words,  to  be  connedled  in 

fuch  a  language  ?  It  is  evident  it  can  only 

be  in  one  or  other,  or  both  the  two  ways 

laft  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  feparate 

words,  or  by  ju:jftapofition  of  the  words  td 

f)e  connected  together  j  which  lafl:  way,  as 

we  have  elfcwhere  obferved,  is  almoil  the 

only  lyntax  of  the  barbarous  languages ; 

and  as  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  fyntax  of 

the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  fo  far 

at  leaft  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  thefe  lan-^ 

guages  approach  to  barbarity. 

But,  with  refpe(9t  even  to  the  learned 
languages,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  relations 
betwixt  things  are  fuch,  that  they  cannot 
be  exprefled  conveniently  by  cafes,  or  flec- 
tions of  the  word  of  any  kind ;  what  is 
then  to  be  done?  In  that  cafe  the  rela- 
tions ^re  to  be  exprefled  by  feparate  words, 
called  prepopAions^  of  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready explained  the  iiature  and  ufe,  and 

4iftii^guifl?^ed 
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Gh.  X  cUftinguiChed.  betwixt  the  relations  expreff- 
"  .ed  by  cafes,  and  thofe  exprefled  by,  prepo- 
fitions,  I  will  fay  no  more  of  them,  at  pre- 
fent.  ' . 

Ag^in,  fuppofe. the  word  is  indeclinable, 
fo .  that  its  conaeclion  with  .  the  .other 
word  canijLOt  be  marked  by  any  change  of 
it,  which  is  the  cafe  of ,  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  .  the  prepofitions  themfelves, 
then,  muft  qvcn .  thq  learned  languages  of 
neceflity  f ubmit  to  the  barbarous  fyntax  a- 
bove  mentionedv  ^^d  connedl  the,  words  to- 
gether by  juxtapofjtipn.  In  this  way  adverbs 
in  Greek  and  Latin  are  connefted  with  the 
verbs  or  adje<5lives  to  which  they  bebng, 
and  in  like  m^i^uer  .prepofitions  ajad  con- 
jundlioris.  .  . 

And  thus,  it  appears  from  indudtion, 
that  there  can  be  no  fyntax  but  in  one  or 
other  of..the^tliree  le^^ays  above  mentioned. 
Aiad  it  ?ilfo  appears,  how  far  art  in  tlxis 
matter  can  go,  gnd  whpre  it  muft  npcefla- 
rily  ftop. 

The  general  rples  of  fyntax,  as -.well  as 

of  every  other  part  of  the  grajnmatical  art, 

and  indeed  of  every  ajct,.  n)\xji  be.  founded 

in  the  nature  of  things. . .  For^  as  the  bu- 

fmefs  of  fyntax  is  tO-COPae^t  words,  which 
.     '  .  ^  ftand 
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ftand  for  ideas,  and  as  ideas  reprefent  Ch.  i. 
things,  it  is  evident  that  words  mufl  be 
joined  together  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  ftand  fw.  For  this  reafon 
it  is  that  in  fyhtax,  as  well  as  in  nature, 
the  fubftance  is  joined  with  the  accident, 
the  adlion  with  the  agent,  or  with  the 
qualities  and  circumftances  of  the  adlion, 
and  both  the  aftion  and  agent  with  the 
fubjedt  of  the '  a£lion.  Bat  all  this  is  fo 
fully,  accurately,  and  elegantly  lexplained 
by  Mr  Harris  *,  that  I  will  not  fay  a  word 
more  upon  the  fubjedl. 

The  differences  betwixt  the  antient  and 
modern  fyiitax  I  have  already  noted  ;  but 
it  is  very  well  worth  while  further  to  ob- 
ferve  the  difference  thereby  produced,  be- 
twixt antient  -  and  modern  compofition. 
The  difference  which  it  makes  with  refpedl 
to  found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  I 
fliall  oblerve  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of » the 
compofition  of  the  founds  of  language. 
But,  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  obferve 
what  difference  it  makes  in  conveying  the 
fcnfe. 

*  Hirtncs^  hook  2.ca/>,  ^..    , 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.        JI. 

77?^  difference  betivixt  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  antient  and  modem  languages  con- 
Jidered. — The  rnqft  natural  order  of  or- 
rangemerity  nvbether  the  antient  or  the  mo- 
j^rn^  —  The  adn;antages  oj  the  antien! 
arrangement  in  conveying  the  fenfe  of  tk 
fpeaker. 


Ch.  1.  T  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  opinion  of  many,  that 
X  the.  antient  compofition,  or  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  fentences,  however  plea- 
fing  it  might  be  to  the  ear,  waa  hurtful  to 
the  fenfe,  as  it  diftrafted  the  attention,  and 
hindered  the  mind  from  apprehending  the 
itrx^t  fo  clearly  and  fully  as  it  would  odier- 
wife  do ;  that  tlie  modem  arrangement  waJ 
more  nfitural,  conveyed  the  meaning  bet* 
ter,  and  was  tlierefor^  pn  that  'account 
preferable.  And  I  remember  I  heani  one  ot 
thofe  gentlemen  go  fo  far  as  to  lay,  that  it 
was  impoffible  that  Demofthenes^s  orations 
could  have  been  underftood,  if  the  words 

had  been  Ipoken  in  the  unnatural  order 

in 
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in  which  we  read  therri.     This  is  a  que-  Ch.  i^ 
ftion  of  fomc  curiofity ;  and  as  it  inters  ^"^^'"^'^ 
pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of  language, 
the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee'  it 
examined  at  fbme  length. 

And  I  will  tegin  with  confideririg  what 
thofe  gentleraen  call  the  natural  order  of 
words  .in  a  fentence,  and  inquire  for  what 
reafori  thfe  order  we  obferve  is  dignified 
with  that  appellation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  prepofitions,  ad- 
verbs, aild  cdnjundlions,  to  which  I  may 
idd    articles,    there    is    little    difference^ 
as    I    have    bbferved,    betwixt    the    an- 
tient  languages  and  ours.     It  is  therefore 
the  arrangement  of  fubftantives,    adjec- 
tives j   vef-bs,   and,  in  fhort,   all  the  decli- 
nable parts  of  fpeech,  that  makes  the  chief' 
difference.     Now,-  fubftantives   are  either 
joined   in   fyntax  with  adjedlives,   (under 
which  I  comprehend  participles,  as  I  do 
pronouns  under  fubftantives),   or  fubftan- 
tives  are    joined    with    fubftantives,     or^ 
laftly^  they  are  joined  with  verbs ;   arid  in 
each  of  thefe  ways,  either  by  toncord  oi^ 
hy  regimen.     Under  this  threefold  divi- 
fion,  I  think,  every  kind  of  combination 
of  words  in  fyntax  may  be  included.   And 
Vx)L.  IL  X  X  let 
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Ch.  2.  let  us  now  examine  what  is  the  order  of 
nature  in  all  thefe  combinations. 

The  firfl  I  mentioned  was  that  of  fub- 
iVantive  with  adjecflive,    that  is^   of  {\x\y 
ftance  with  quality.     And,  firft,  let  them 
be  joined  in  concord.     In  fuch  a  jundtion, 
one  fhould  think,  the  natural  (»rder  was  to 
place  the  fubflance  firfl,   and  the  quality 
or  accident  laft ;  and  yet  the  common  ar- 
rangement in  Englifh  is  the  diredl  con- 
trary.    For  we  fay,  a  good  man^  not  a  man 
good:  whereas,  in  Latin,  they  fay  either 
'uir  bonus y  or  bonus  vir ;    and  the  fame  ia 
Greek,     And  the  truth  is,  that  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them  may  be   put  firft, 
if  it  happens  to  be  principally  in  the  view 
of  the  fpeaker.     For  though,  in  the  order 
of  nature,    the  lubftance  is  undoubtedly 
firft,  becaufe  it  is  that  in  which  the  acci- 
dent  exifts,  and  without  which   it  cannot 
exift ;     whereas   the    fubflance   ""can  exift 
without  the  accident ;  yet  our  thoughts  do 
not  always  follow  the  order  of  nature.  So 
that  what  is  principal  in  nature,   is  fonie- 
times  but  fecondary  in  our  confideration. 
And  it  is  with  refpedl  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  as  it  is  with  refpe<5l  to  the 

pronunciation  of  them  :   when  we  fay,  ^ 

good 
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good  man^  we  may  lay  the  eijiphaiis  either  Ch.  «• 

upon  good  or  many  according  as  the  one  or 

the  other  is  principal  in  the  difcourie.  And 

for  the  fame  reafon,  we  might  put  the  one 

or  the  other  firft  in  the  arrangement,   if 

ciiftom  permitted  it :  for  there  is  nothing 

in  the  genius  or  grammar  of  the  language 

to  hinder  it.     And  accordingly,  if  we  add 

another  quality  to  the  fubftance,  we  may 

put  the  fubftance  firft  :    for  we  may  fay, 

a  man  good  and  benevolent.      And  we  lb 

arrange  it  when  we  make  a  propofition  of 

it,  as  when  we  fay.  The  man  is  good.     But 

even  in  that  inftance,  there  iS  no  reafon 

why  we  Ihould  be  confined  to  that  nuxle 

of  compofition,  and  Ihould  not  be  allowed 

to  fay,  even  in  common  ftyle,  Good  is  the 

man :   whereas  fuch  an  exprefFion  would 

be  tolerated  only  in  poetry,  though  it  be 

Fully  as  clear  as  the  other. 

As  to  the  conjunction  of  fubftantive  and 
djecflive  in  regimen,  we  fay,  in  common 
lyle,  deftrous  of  glory  ^  fullo/nvine;  where- 
s  the  Latins  fay  indifferently,  glorite  cupi-- 
W,  or  ctipidus  glorie ;  and  vini  ptenus^  or 
Iciius  'uini.  Now,  in  fuch  combinations, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  abfbradlly  which 
principal ;  the  perfon  defiring  a  thing, 
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f^.  2.  or  tbc  thing  dcfired ;  the  veflel  coataiqing, 
or  the  thing  containe4.     But  whiichevcrof 
them  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  (lit 
conrfe  to  be  principal  in  the  mii^d  of  thf 
ipeaker,  au4  which,  if  he  pronounce  pro- 
perly,  he  would  lay  aa  emphafis  upon, 
ihould  be  £rfl:  in  the  ispmppfitipn;  and 
therefore  the  language  fhpujcj  allow  the 
Speaker  the  fame  liberty  that  the  Laun  al- 
lows him,  to  place  either  of  them  firft, 
This   even  the    confined    genius  of  our 
•lan^^uage   will   admit ;    for  we   may  fi^y 
.with  equal  peHpicuity,  of  glory  deftrom^  or 
^  nvine  full.     But  it  i§  allowed  only  in 
poetry,  for  no  other  reafbn  that  I  can  i- 
paagine,  but  to  maJfje  pur  proie  compoii- 
tion  Hill  more  flinted  than  it  is  by  the  ge- 
nius of  our  language. 

What  I  n^sxt  mentioned  was  the  con- 
^rudlion  of  fubftantive  with  fubftantivc 
And.  firft,  let  us  cpnfider  them  in  concord 
And  here,  I  think,  even  our  ufc  has  nU 
determined  the  natural  order :  For  we  fay 
equally,  Achilles  the  hero^  and  the  hero  -r 
fhilles ;  Golia})  the  gidtif^ '  and  the  giant  G^ 
iiah ;  Wifdom  the  gift  of  God^  and  the  jp]^ 
vf  God  nvifdom :  fb  that  here  there  appc2-l 
to  be  no  order  more  natural  than  awrtb^ 
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Aod  ks  tq  fubftantive  gQveminjg  fubftantive,  Ch.  a; 
the  common  arrangement  in  Englifh  feem^ 
to  be  contrary  to  thp  natural  order.  For 
we  lay,  the  hravery  of  Achilles^  putting  the 
accident  before  the  fubflance.  But  the 
truth  i$,  in  fuch  cafes,  as  I  faid  before^ 
there  ought  to  be  np  order  but  what  the 
fpeaker  is  pleafed  to  make ;  and  therefore 
ht  ihould  have  the  liberty  of  arranging  the 
words  as  he  pleafes. 

The  laft  combination  I  mentioned  was 
that  of    the  verb   with  the  fubftantive* 
And,  firft,  let  us  confider  them  in  con- 
cord, which  is  the  cafe  of  the  nominative 
with  the  verb.     According  to  our  Englifh 
Arrangement,  the  nominative,  that  is,  the 
word  expreffing  the  agent,  is  always  firft. 
But   it    i&   by  no    means   neceflary   that 
jthe  agent  fhould  be  always  principal  in 
the   difcourfe:    on  the  contrary,   it  very 
often  liappens  that  the  aiflion  is  principal* 
/{nd  indeed,  according  tq  the  nature  of 
things,   the  adtion  may  be  often  of  much 
more  confcquence  than  the  agent.    It  were 
ihercioTC  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  genius  of 
our  language  permitted  us  to  put  either  of 
them  in  the  place  of  honour  that  we  chofe, 
fiut  this  it  doe^  not  permit,  becaufe  we 

have 


i 
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iCh.  2.  have  not  cafes  whereby  to  diftinguifli  the 
nominative,  that  is,  the  agent,  from  the 
fubjedl  of  the  aiflion,  which  is  commonly 
in  the  aecufative  cafe  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
but  for  the  aecufative  we  have  no  fign  any 
more  than  for  the  nominative. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  regi- 
men of  verbs.  And  the  common  arrange- 
fnent  in  Engliih  is,  that  the  fubftandve 
governed  by  the  verb  follows  it.  But  there 
is  no  reafon  for  this  in  the  nature  of  the 
jhing  :  for  it  may  often  happen,  that 
by  nature,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
the  fpeaker,  the  fubjedl  of  the  adlion  is 
principal.  But,  as  I  faid  juft  now,  the 
want  of  marks  in  Englifh  for  the  nomi*^ 
native  and  aecufative  cafes,  makes  it  ne- 
ceflary  that  they  fliopld  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  pofition;  the  one  going  before 
the  verb,  and  the  other  following  after  it. 
And  here  we  may  obferve  the  great  va-? 
riety  of  the  Latin  and  Gre^k  compofidon, 
in  the  combinatipn  only  of  three  words; 
I  mean  the  verb,  its  nominative,  and  the 
word  governed  by  the  verb  j  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Petrus  amat  Johannem^  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  five  other  diflferent  ways.  For 
\   can    fay,  Petrus  Jokanticm  amatj-r-Jof 
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hannem  amat  Petrus^  — Johatmem  PetrUs  a^  Ch.  2  a 
maty^-Amat  Petrus  Johafmem^ — and  Amat 
Johannem  Petrus;  in  all  fix.     Whereas,  in 
Englifli,  we  can  only  fay  it  in  one  way^ 
Peter  loves  John, 

That  this  IS  owing  to  the  reafbn  I  men- 
tioned, the  want  of  a  mark  for  the  nomi- 
native  and  accufative  cafes,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  where  the  fubllantive  governed  by 
the  verb  is  in  any  oblique  cafe,  fo^  which  wcf 
have  a  mark,  fuch  as  the  genitive,  dative^ 
or  ablative,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  thef 
word  governed  by  the  verb  following  af^ 
ten     Thus  we  fay.  Fired  nvith  anger^  or, . 
With  anger  fired ;~-' He  behaved  vuith  cou^ 
rage^  or.  With  courage  he  behaved;  though 
the  Jaft  form  of  expreffion  be  more  ufed  in 
poetry   than  in  profe ;  for '  what  reafon  I 
do  not  know.     Or,  if  the  word  governed' 
be  a  pronoun,  which  has  a  diftindlion  be- 
twixt   the  nominative   and  accufative,    it 
may   likewife  be  put  firft.     Thus  Milton 
jfays.  Hi  M  the  Almighty  poiver  hurled  head-- 
longy  though  even  that  way  of  Ipeaking  is 
not  fo  common  in  profe. 

Hitherto  I  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  firft  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  was  the  place  of  honour ; 

but 


i 
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(jh.  2.  but  the  laft  place  may  likewife  be  mad<i 
the  place  of  honour,  a$  in  ipeaking,  mart 
eihphafis  may  be  laid  upon  thi  laft  word 
^han  upon  the  firft.     Thus  Horace  fays, 

^uem  virum  aui  herod^  lyrd^  vel  acri 
Tibidy  fumes  cekbrarCy  Clio  ? 
^.em  Deum  ? 

.  *  .  -  » 

On  the  other  hand,  Pindar  fays,  T^«  fc^r,  rif 
nfaoL,  TttoL  X  iiflfoL  Kt\«/wo/<ir ;  fb  here  we  have 
great  authorities  on  both  fides.  And  it 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  Horace's  order/ 
that  it  very  often  happens  in  the  Latia 
arrarigementi  aiid  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Gre^k,  that  the  verb,  ifrhich  is  often  the 
tnoft  fignificant  word  of  the  fentence,  and 
always  the  hinge  updh  which  it  turns,  is 
the  laft  word  in  it.  It  ihould^  therefore, 
as  I  faid,  be  left  to  the  fpeaker  to  place 
the  words,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  emphaiis^ 
where  he  thinks  it  will  bfcft  convey  his 
fenfe  to  the  hearer.  And  the  language 
which  lays  him  undet  a  reftraint  in  that 
particular  is  defedive.  If  the  defect  arifes 
from  fome  fault  in  the  grammar  aiKl  con^^ 
ftitution  of  the  language,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  but  it  ought  not  to  proceed  front 
cuftom,  and  an  ill  tafte  of  compofidoA. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Objeliion  to  the  antient  compqfition  anfwered^ 
andjloenvn  to  he  an  ad'uantage  to  that  com- 
pojition. — This  illujirated  by  examples. — 
The  prefent  fajhionahle  compqfition  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  antient. 


IT  may  be  objedled,  that  in  the  fimple  Ch.  3; 
compoiitions  mentioned   in  the  prece- 
ding chapter,  the  arrangement  may  be  ei- 
dier  way,  without  any  injury  to  the  fenfe 
or  the  perfpicuity.  But  what  Ihall  we  fay  to 
thofe  artificial  arrangements,  by  which  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  ought  always  to  go 
together,   are  fet  often  at  a  great  diftance 
from  one  another,  as  a  verb  from  its  no- 
minative, or  the  word  governed  by  it,  or 
the  adjective    from   its   fubftantive;    by 
which  means  the  mind  is  kept  in  fnfpenfe, 
fometimes  for  a  great  while,  and  the  words 
fo  jollied  out  of  their  natural  order,  that  it 
requires   often  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
[kill  to   reftore  them  to  that  order ;  and. 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  in  ^ 
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Ch.  3.  in  fliort,  the  fentence  is  made  little  better 
than  a  riddle. 

The  thing  will  be  better  underftood  by 
'  an  example ;  and  I  will  take  one  frcMn  the 
laft  ftanza  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  which 
Milton  has  tranflated  literally,  and  thereby 
indeed  fliewn  very  clearly,  that  the  genius 
of  the  Englifli  language  will  not  bear  fuch 
an  arrangement.  But  the  queftion  is.  Whe- 
ther the  genius  of  the  Latin  be  equally 
flinted  ?  and  whether  there  be  any  bcatity 
or  utility  in  ranging  the  words  in  fo  pcr- 
verfe  an  order,  as  thofe  gentlemen  wouW 
call  it  ?     The  paflage  is  as  follows. 

■     '  Me  tabula  facer 
VotivA  paries  itulicat  uvida 
Sufpendiffe  potenti 
Vejiimenta  tnaru  Deo^ 

Od.  5. 

Now,  according  to  thofe  gentlemen,  the 
natural  and  proper  arrangement  is  that 
which  a  fchoolboy  learning  Latin  is  or- 
dered by  his  mafter  to  put  the  words  in. 
As  thvis  :  Sacer  paries  indie  at  tahuld  n/otrv^ 
me  fufpendijfe  uvida  vejiimenta  potenti  d^o 
maris.     If  this  be  elegant  and  beantifiilf 

then  indeed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 

•  in 


^T 
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in  a  great  miftake    when    they   ftudifed  Ch.  3* 
a  compofition  the  very   revcrfe  of  this* 
For  we  are.  not  to  imagine,    that  it  was 
the  necefllty  of  the  verfe,  and  not  choice, 
that  made  them  nfe  fuch  a  compofition. 
For,  as  Ihall  be  Ihewn  afterwards,  it  is  as 
common  in  their  prole  writings  as  in  their 
verfe.     And  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  Attic  dialedl,    and  which 
diflinguifhed  more  perhaps  than  any  thing 
elfe  the  Attic  from  the  other  Greek  writers. 
This  beauty  the  Romans,  particularly  in 
later  times,  imitated  very  much ;  for  not 
only  Horace  is  full  of  it,  but  even  in  Vir- 
gil's eclogues,  where  one  fhould  have  ex«- 
peded  more  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  be  found*     I  fhall  give 
but  one  inflance  out  of  many : 

Hinc  tibiy  quds  ftmper  vicino  ab  timite  fepes 
HybUis  apibus  florem  depafia  faliftiy 
Stepe  le*ui  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  Jufurro. 

Of  this  artificial  compofition  in  Englifh 
I  will  give  an  example  from  Milton :  it  is 
from  the  fpeech  of  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fccond  book  of  Paradife  loji  : 

Me,  tho*  juft  riglit  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  ordain  your  leader,  next  free  choice^  - 

y  y  2  With 
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Ch.  3,     With  what  befidcs  in  council  or  in  fight 

Hath  been  atchicv*d  of  merit,  yet  thi«  lofe, 
Thus  far  at  leaft.rccovcrM,  hath  much  more 
Eftablifli'd  in  a  fafe  unenvicd  throne,  &c. 

Here  many  objedtiotis  may  be  made  by 
the  advocates  for  the  natural  order.  In 
the  firft  place,  Milton  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  pronoun  /having  an  accufative,  and 
has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  fentence, 
at  a  great  diftance  from  its  verb  eftabiyhed\ 
fo  that  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  be 
at,  till  we  come  to  the  fixth  line ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  faying  plainly,  and  naturally, 
That  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  had  e- 
ftabliflied  him  much  more  firmly  than 
"  ever  in  his  throne,"  he  has  contrived  to 
exprefs  it  in  the  moft  perplexed  way, 
throwing  in  betwixt  the  verb  and  the 
word  it  governs,  which  naturally  ought 
to  have  followed  it  immediately,  whole 
fentences  concerning  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
the  free  choice  of  his  lubjedts,  the  at- 
thievements  in  battle  and  in  council,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  lofs  fo  far ;  and  fome 
of  thefe  are  parenthefes,  fiich  as,  ivith  ivbat 
beftdcs^  i^c.  and,  thus  far  at  Uaji  rec<yu€rcdy 
which  might  be  both  left  out  in  the  read- 
ing, having  no  necelTary  connection  wi^ 

what 
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what  goes  before  and  follows,  and  fcmng  C3i,  t. 
only  to  make  the  connedtioa  more  remote 
betwixt  the  verb  and  the  pronoun  which 
it  governs,  and  by  confequence  the  com- 
pofition  more^  intricate. 

This,  I  think,   is  the  opinion  of  thofe 

gentlemen  i&irly  dated,  and  ap^^ed  to  on^ 

of  the  fineft  paflages  of  onr  greateft  poet, 

and  which,"  according  to  my  notions  qf 

ftyle,  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  rhetorical^com- 

pofition,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  Englifh. 

The  pronoun,  that  in  the  paflage  I  quoted 

from  Horace,  and  in  this  from  Milton,  is  fb 

far  ieparated  from  its  verb,  and  which  is 

the  great  objedlion  to  the  compofition,  is, 

I  think,   in  both  paflages,   mod  properly 

placed  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  it  is  of 

himfelf  that  the  perfon  is  fpeaking;  and 

therefore  the  pronoun  is  naturally  made 

the  leading  word.    And  what  is  thrown  in 

betwixt  in  both  paflages,  particularly  in 

the  Englifh  poet,  is  not  idle  words,  but 

fuch  as  fill  up  the  fcnfe  mofl  properly,  and 

give  a  fblidity  and  compaftnefs  to  the  fen- 

tence,  which  it  otherwife  would  not  have. 

And  as   to  the  parenthefes  in  the  pafTage 

from  Milton,  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 

who  underfland  any  thing  of  fpeaking, 

that 
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C3i.  3.  that  if  parenthdes  be  not  too  long,  or  too 
frequent,  and  be  fpoken  with  a  proper  va* 
nation  of  voice,  they  produce  a  wonderful 
eflPed,  with  refpedl  both  to  the  pleaiure  of 
the  ear  and  to  the  fenfe,  which  is  often 
thrown,  or  as  it  were  darted  in,  with  more 
force  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 

fay,  let  this  period  be  taken  down  in  the 

manner  that  a  fchoolboy  conftrues  the  paf- 

fage  of  Horace  above  quoted.     Suppofe, 

for  example,  it  were  to  be  put  into  this 

form :  "  This  lofs,  which  we  have  fb  fer 

recovered,  hath  eilablifhed  me  in  my 

throne  more  firmly   than  the  laws  of 

Heaven,  which  ordained  me. your  lead- 

**  er,  or  than  even  your  own  free  choice, 

"  and  all  that  I  have  atchieved  in  council 

"  or  in  battle/'     Now,  I  afk  any  reader 

of  tafte  or  judgement,  whether  the  period 

thus  frittered  down,  does  not  lofe  one  half 

of  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  expref- 

(ion,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  and  pomp  of 

found  ?  and  whether  there  be  not  wanting 

in  it,  not  only  that  roundnefs,  which  fills 

and  pleafes  the  ear  fo  much  of  a  popular 

aflembly,  but  likewife  that  denfity  of  ienie 

which  makes    fuch   an  impreilion,     and 

which 


€4 
€( 
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which  the  critics  praiie  fb  much  in  De-  Ch.  3* 
mofthenes  ?  In  fhort,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  by  fuch  a  change,  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  periods  that  ever  was  compofed, 
by  which  Milton  has  deferved  the  praiie 
which  Cicero  beflows  upon  poets,  of  ftu- 
dying  the  beauty  of  oratorial  compofition, 
though  luider  the.  fetters  of  ftridl  num- 
bers *,  is  rendered  flat  and  languid,  loiing 
not  only  its  t^atorial  numbers ^  but  enerva- 
ted in  its  icnfe  f*  ' 

And 


*  Orator  ad  Srutumf  cap.  3a*  **  Poeta  eft  eo  lavda* 
"  bilior,  quod  virtntes  Oracoris  periequitor  cum  verfu  fit 
"  adftriaior/' 

t  One  may  fay  of  Bifiltoa  thus  travefii  what  ht  makes 
BeeJzebub  fay  of  Satan :  ''  If  this  be  he— But,  O !  how 
**  dumged.  how  fiJlen  !'*  from  him  .who  contends  even 
with  DemofUienes  in  (bength,  and  beauty  of  compofition ; 
and,  if  the  language  could  have  fiipported  him»  Km  viS  xn  9 
ffw^AM'npy  £  ^^«f«fi0Y0v  ilmiFy  Horn.  IL  4*  V.  38a.  Demofthenes 
excelled,  among  other  things,  in  the  vehem^ce  of  alter- 
cation. Let  any  man  of  tafte  read  the  altercation  be- 
twixt Satan  and  Death,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
loft,  and  fay,  whether  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kind 
better  in  Demofthenes«  Demofthenes  ezcells  alfo  in 
/bength  of  roafaning,  as  well  as  in  vehemence  of  conten- 
tion. I  will  venture,  in  that  refpeft  coo,  to  compare  the 
^ifpute  betwixt  the  Angel  and  Satan,  when  he  was  de- 
te^ed  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  in  book  4.  of  Paradife  loft,  or 
betwixt  Samfbn  and  Daltlah,  in  Samfon  Agoniftes,  with 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  Greek  orator.    But  it  was 

enly 
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Ck.  3*  And  the  reafbn  why  I  think  the  -  feaie 
is  better  conveyed .  by  inch  compofidon  is 
this :  No  ientence^  propofition^  or  argu- 
ment^  can  be  thoroughly  underftood^  un- 
leis  it  be  altogether  comprehended,*  and 
every  part  of  it  at  once,  in  the  view  of 
the  mind.  For  the  moft  fimple  propofidon 
cannot  be  underflood,  if  we  do  not  fee 
^t  once  and  conne(5l  the  terms  of  k.  N(x^ 
can  the  conclDfion  of  a  fyllogifm  be  infer* 
red,  if  the  mind  only  recogniies  the  pre- 
miiles  in  parts,  and  does  not  fee  the  pro- 
pofitions,  and  their  connedlion,  in  oac 
view.  For  one  thing  after  another  will  not 
do  in  this  matter;  but  the  mind  muft 
perceive  both  the  parts  each  by  itfelf,  and 
the  whole  together.  The  cjueftion  then  is^ 
What  kind  of  compofition  it  is  that  con* 
tributes  moft  to  give  the  mind  this  com- 
plex view  ?    whether  that  which  breaks 


only  by  imitating  Demofihenes  that  MiUoo.  coaU  cquaJ 
kim.  And  accordingly  it  is  eTidtnty  that  among  the 
Greek  orators,  he  was  hU  particular  ftudy :  and  as  ht 
liad  pra^ifed  the  rhetorical  manner  fo  mnch  m  his  relx* 
fiOQs  and  political  difpntest  it  is  no  wonder  tbat  the 
Speeches  in  the  Paradife  loft  are  fo  admirable,  and  (o 
much  furpaffing  every  thing  of  Ihe  kind  wr  haire  m 
Engmh. 

down 
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down  the  fenle,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pap  Cb.  ^. 
of  ity  fit  only  to  feed  the  minds  of  cliil^ 
dren,  or  that  which  gives  it  all  at  once, 
fo  interwoven  and  compounded,  that  the 
mind  muit  needs  perceive  it  altogether,  or 
not  at  all  ?     For  the  fufpenfe  which  thofc 
gentlemen  complain  of,  muft  neceflarily 
have  that  elFe<£l,  as  it  obliges  the  mind  to 
carry  along  with  it  the  whole  fenfe,  often 
to  the  very  laft  word  of  the  fentence  :  and 
if  this  be  a  principal  word,  as  it  often  is, 
the  fufpenfe  makes  it  flrike  the  mind  with 
double  force.     In  fliort,  there  appears  no- 
thing more  proper,  than  that  what  muft 
be  united  in  the  mind,  fhould  be  united 
in  the  compofition :   and  whatever  excites 
the  mind   to  exert  that  uniting  faculty, 
ought  to  be  efteemed  an  advantage. 

It  mufl  be  owned  indeed,  that  to  com*^ 
pofe  in  this  way  is  difficult ;  and  that  even 
to  underfland  fuch  compofitions  is  not  ea* 
fy  for  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  them: 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, Thatjine  things  are  difficult ;  and  that 
for   the  fame   reafon   which   makes   this 
compofition  difpleale  us,  we  ought  to  dif- 
like  the   declenfions  and  conjugations  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  prefer  our  own  Ian- 
Vol.  II.  Z  2  guage 
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Ch.  3.  guage  of   indeclinable  words,    as  being 
more  eafily  learned.     We  ought  alfo  to 
confider,  that  the  mod  difficult  things  be* 
come  eafy  by  ufe ;  and  that  by  accuftom- 
ing  ourfelves   to    this  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  we  exercife  that  bed  talent  of  the 
mind,  the  power  of  uniting,  and  feemg 
both  the  one  and  the  tnany^  both  what  is 
firft  and  what  is  laft,  at  once :  whereas,  if 
we  require  that  every  part  of  a  fentence  or 
argument  {hould  be  dated  to  us  by  itfelf, 
like  the  fteps  of  an  algebraical  analyiisy 
the  mind  never  will  acquire  any  great  dfi* 
gree  of  ftrength  or  vigour,  but  will  con* 
tinue  in  a  date  of  infancy,  requiring  to 
have  every  thing  minced  down  as  it  wert 
jFor  its  tender  ilomach.     To  this  weakneft 
of  readers,  I  obferve,  great  indulgence  has 
been  fliewn  by  fome  modem  French  and 
Englifli  authors,  who  have  not  only  re- 
nounced the  little  variety  of  compoiitioa 
which  their  language  admits,  but  have  fa- 
•ved  their  readers  the  trouble  of  carrying 
their  attention  to  ft  period  of  any  length, 
and  of  thereby  comprehending  feveral  dif- 
ferent things  in  one  view.     For  they  com- 
poie  (if  it  can  be  called  compofiticoi)  in 
ihoit  £nait  fe&tences,  vibrantcs  Jcnientki^^ 

vcrv 
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-r  pungent  and  forcible,  as  they  think,  Gh«  3< 
containing     commonly    only     one 
*ought,  with  perhaps  another  fct  in  con- 
trail to  it.     This  is  the  fafhionable  cut  of 
our  age,  by  which  we  think  we  trium^ 
over  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  fuch 
as  Plato,   Demoflhenes,   and  Cicero ;   and 
likewife  our  own  old  writeris,  fuch  as  Milton, 
whom  I  have  heard  treated  by  one  of  thofe 
faihionable  gentlemen  as  a  pedant* 


CHAP.        IV.. 
Oft  be  compojition  of  Demofihcnes. 

THat  the  patrons  of  this  fafhionable  Ch.4» 
way  of  writing  fhould  be  offended 
with  the  ftyle  of  Demoflhenes,  is  no  won- 
der, as  it  is  diredlly  oppofite  to  what  pafles 
among  them  for  befl ;  but  that  they  fhould 
imagine,  either  that  the  people  of  Athens 
did  not  underfland  him,  or  that  his  ha- 
rangues were  not  written  as  they  were 
(poken,  is  very  extraordinary.  For  if  he 
aad  not  been  underflood,  how  could  he 
lave  been  fb  much  admired  by  a  people 

Z  2  a  •    tha« 
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Clu  4.  that  were  the  fartheft  of  ainy  peopk  in  Ac 
world    from  being  iimple    or   ignorant? 
or  how  could  his  fpeeches  have  produced 
fuch  furprifing  effedls  ?   And  that  the  com- 
|>ofition  of  them  was  fuch  as  we  now  read 
it,  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  knov 
that  the  orations  of  thoie  great  orators  were 
all  written,  and  committed  to  memory,  b^ 
fore  they  were  fpoken ;  and  that  they  ftudied 
the  arrangement  of  the  words^   as  much 
as  the  choice  of  them.     And  particularly, 
with  refpe<5l  to  Demofthenes,  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  having  formed  this  artificial  ftyle, 
upon  the  model  of  Pericles,  and  other  ora- 
tors before  his  time,  but  not  having  learn- 
ed enough  of  the  art  of  pronunciation, 
nor  got  breath  enough  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
properly,  thofe  long  periods  of  his,  fo  foil 
of   various    matter   and   argument,   and 
therefore  requiring  variety  of  tones,  as  well 
as  great  power  of  voice,  he  was  very  ill  recei- 
ved at  firft  by  the  people,  infbmuch  that  he 
once  ran  out  of  the  aiTembly  with  his  bead 
covered;  but  afterwards,  having  learned 
from  a  friend  of  his,  that  was  a  player, 
in  what  his  defedt  lay,  and  having  ap- 
plied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  pronunciadofl, 
he   became  the  moft   admired,    and  is 

-  .  reality 


1 
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leality  the  greateft  orator  of  antiquity :  Ch.  4 
andamong  many  other  talents  that  he  pof^ 
kOSsdj  that  io  which  ht  was  moft  eminent 
was  his  compofition ;  at  leaft  fuch  was  the 
judgement    of   his    antagonift   jEfehines, 
who  fhould  beft  have  known  to  what  he 
himfelf  owed  his  ruin  *.     And  as  to  any 
perplexity  or-  obfcurity  of  the  fenle,  which 
ftich  an  artificial  compofition  as  that  of 
Demofthenes  might  be  thought  to  produce, 
I  think  I  am  able  to  ihew,  that  befides 
pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it  conveyed  the 
fenih  more  forcibly  than  it  can  be  convey- 
ed by  what  we  would  call  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  words.     But  as  this  would  oc- 
cafipn  a  long  digrcflion,  and  fuch  as  could 
only  be  entertaining  or  inftruAive  to  the 
Greek  fcholar,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  dit- 
&rtation  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

And  £0  much  for  the  compofirion  of 
words  confidered  as  fignificant  into  fen- 
tences,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  the  only 
combination  of  fignificant  founds,  that 
grammar  is  concerned  with.  They  are  of 
different  kinds,  fuch  as  aflertory,  interro- 
gative,   optative,    and  imperative,   which 

•  DioDjfios  Halicara.  ncftS  t^fc  ^mvm^c  rs  Awf^Uv^u  p. 
185.  edit.  Sjlburgii. 

may 
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Ch.  4.  may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads, 
viz.  a  fentence  of  aflertion,  and  a  fentencc 
of  volition  *.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my  pur- 
pofe  juft  to  mention  them,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  grammar,  but  to  other  aits,  to 
treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  fentences. 
I  therefore  proceed  to  the  compc^tion  of 
language,  confidered  as  fowad  merely,  fol- 
lowing the  fame  method  that  I  did  in 
treating  of  the  analysis  of  it,  and  begin- 
ning with  Articulation. 


CHAP.        V. 

Of  the  compofitim  of  the  material  part  oflanr 
guage. — Jnd^  jirjl^  of  the  compo/ttion  ofar^ 
ticjdate  founds. — The  frf  kind  of  that 
compofition  is  of  letters  into  Jyllables.^--^bQi 
letters  iviil  compound  nvith  'what. — The  in-' 
fuence  this  compofition  has  upon  the  fowd 
of  language. 


2^  A 


S  I  divided  the  analjfts  of  the  material 
part  of  language  into  three  heads, 

*  Hbrmss>  pttg.  17.  See  alfo  the  veiy  fine  paflage 
upon  the  fubjedt,  which  he  quotes  froin  Aiainoiiio<»  up- 
•D  Ariftotle's  book  of  Interpretation* 

viz. 
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viz.  articulation,  accent,  and  quantity ;  .Ch.  5* 
£0 1  divide  the  compo/ition  of  it  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  beginning  vdth  articulation. 
And  the  firfl  compofition  of  this  kind,  is 
of  letters  into  fyllables,  v^rhich,  after 
what  I  have  faid  of  letters,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  eafily  underftood. 

And  firft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
letters  will  not  compound  in  this  way  with 
alL    The  vowels  indeed  will  not  only  mix 
with  one  another,  as  we  have  feen,  form- 
ing what  is  called  diphthongs ;  but  they 
will  compound  in  fyllables  with  all  the 
confbnants,  which  are  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  found  in  <:ompany  with  the  vowels  *. 
But  this  does  not  hold  of  the  confbnants, 
with  refpecfl  to  one  another ;  for  only  fomc 
of  them  ibund  together  in  fyllables,  while 
others   of  them  cannot  aflbciate  in  that 


*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Plato's,  in  the  Sopbifia^ 

f.  177.  edit.  Fictni ;  where  he  fays,   that  fome  of  the 

letters  join  with  one  another,  and  fome  will  not ;  but  the 

vowels,    he   obferv^,  have  this  peculiar  quality,   that 

thej  go  through  all  the  refk,  and  are  to  them  a  kind  of 

band  or  tie»  without  which  they  could  not  join  together. 

Thcjr  are  therefore  to  be  conddered  as  the  cement  in  the 

(Ira^ore  of  language,  of  which  the  confonants  are,  as  it 

were,  the  Acnes.    And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  as  I  have 

elfewhere  obierved,  that  confonants  are  confidered  as  the 

principal  paru  of  articulate  founds, 

wayj 
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Ch.  5.  way ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  con- 
figuration of  the  mouth,  znd  the  a£tion 
of  its  organs,  is  fo  different  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  fbme  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
be  joined  together  in  the  fame  enunciation, 
nor  without  ibme  reft  or  paufe  betwixt, 
£0  that  there  may  be  time  to  give  a  diffe- 
rent configuration  and  adlion  to  the  or- 
gans ^  ;  whereas,  when  the  pronunciation. 
is  not  fb  different,  the  founds  may  be  fo 
ran  together  as  to  incorporate  in  one  fyl- 
lable.  And  in  this  way  five,  or  even  fix 
confonants  may  be  joined  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  our  Englifh  word  ^rengtb\ 
but  in  that  cafe  there  can'  be  no  more 
than  three  before  the  vowel,  and  as  many 
after. 

The  queflion  then  is.  What  confonants 
will  incorporate  with  what  ?  The  confo- 
nants, as  I  have  faid,  are  either  liquids  01 
mutes  ;  and  befides  tliefe,  there  is  the  mo- 
nadic letter,  as  it  is  called,  7^  which  is^ 

*  This  is  the  reafon  given  by  the  Halicarnaffian,  la 
his  treatife  of  Compofition»  fe^,  22.  where,  m  accouot- 
ing  why  the  letter  «•  cannot  be  founded  after » in  the 
fame  fyllable,  after  he  had  defcribed  the  difitrent  mazi- 
ners  of  pronouncing  thefe  two  letters,  he  adds,  1ir*/»  ry 
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properly  ipeaking,  neither  mute  nor  li-^  Ch.^^i 
(juid,  but  being  nearer  a  liquid,  is  rec- 
toned  by  raaiiy  gramniarians  one  of  them. 
Of  the  four  liquids,  /,  m^  n^  r^  no  two  df 
them /will  join  together  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lablein  Greek.  To  this  rule  there  is  one 
(exception  ;  for  in  fome  few  fyllables  /*  and 
y  are  founded  together  as  in  fAvm^tvQ  and 
fji^oLouoLt.  Neither  is  the  letter y^  when  pofl- 
poned  to  any  of  the  liquids,  founded  with 
them  in  the  fame  enunciation,   at  lead,  in 

Greek ;  but  when  prefixed  it  can.be  founded 

~  *  •  •  ••  • 

^ith  l^  m^  arid  n  ;  for  fuch  is  the  variety  iil 
tliis  matter,  that  fome  letters,  .when  pre- 
fixed, will  join  with  others  in  the  famei 
fyllable,  but  not  when  poftponed ;  ani^ 
with  refpe^  to  others,  it  is  juft  the  re- 
Verfe,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee. 

As*  to    the  nine  mutes,  there  are   not 

any  tWo  Of  them  aflbciated  together  in  the 

fame  fy liable,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  either 

in  Englifh  or  in  Latin ;   for  though,  in 

'Co.t  word  Jtrengih^  the  g  appears  to  mix 

with  the    iaipinlted  /,  it  is  hardly  founded 

in  the    pronunciation.     But  as  the  Greek 

IS  moTt   various  in  its  found,    than,  any 

other'larigTnage,  at  leaft  that  I  know,  there 

are  feveral  of  the  mutes  that  mix  together 

VoL-IL  3  A  ii^ 
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Chrf  5.  in  that  language.      Thus  jt  and  r  being 
both  tenties^  aflbciate  together  in  the  word 
fTTifov,  and  the  like  ;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fame  reafbn  x  and  r  incorporate,  as  in  the 
woi'd  KTOLOfioii ;  but  both  only  in  a  ccrtam 
order ;  for  the  ^  and  the  »  muft  both  be 
prefixed.  B  and  I  alfo  join  together,  but  only 
m  one  word,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  viz. 
Cliwjfoi;;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  they  are  re- 
lated,   being   both  of  the  fame  elafs  of 
mutes,    that  is,   of  the  middle  clafs  be- 
twixt the  tcnues  and  the  afpirates ;  for  as 
C  is  the  middle  letter  betwixt  ?r  and  its  af- 
pirate,  fb  is  X  the  middle  betwixt  ^  and '. 
As  to  the  afpirate  mutes,  they  do  not  at 
ail  mix  together,  either  in  Englifh  or  La- 
tin, fo  far  as  I  can  recolledl ;  but  in  Greek 
the  9  mixes  both  with  the  x,  as  in  the  word 
X^(^h  and  with  the  f>  aS  in  the  word  ffe*:- 
but  the  9  arid  the  x  do  not  at  all  incorpo- 
rate together  ;  for  all  which  there  are  rea- 
fons,  but  it  would  be  reckoned  too  minute 
and   tedious  if  I   fliould   mention  them. 
But  with  refpecl  to  the  other  mutes,  the 
aspirates  do  not  at  all  incorporate  witt 
them  in  the  lame  fy liable. 

The  proper  mixture  therefore  of  confo- 
nants  in  fyllables,   is  of  mutes  with  li- 
quids) 


•/ 
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quids,  and  the  monadic  letter,  with  this  Ch.  $• 
difference  betwixt  the  liquids  and  that  let- 
ter, that  the  liquids,  in  fuph  compofition, 
are  always  fubjoined  *,  at  leaft  this  holds 
univerfally  in  Greek  ;  but,  in  Latin,  Eng- 
gliih,  and  other  dialedls  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  liquid  after  the  vowel,  is  often  pre- 
fixed, as  in  amant^  legunt^  bold^  bend^  &e. 
But  the  <r  is  indifferently  either  prefixed  or 
/ubjoined  to  the  mute  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Englifh,  and  other  modem  languages. 

In  this  manner  I  have  Ihewn  what  con- 
/bnants  in  fyllables  may  be  joined,  or  may 
not  be  joined  with  what.    But  of  thcfe  that 
may  be  joined,  all  do  not  by  their  jundlion 
make  the  fame  pleafant  found.   And  a  great 
part  of  the  variety  of  the  foimd  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  pleafantnefs  or  harflmefs  of  it,  the 
manlinefs  or  effeminacy,  will  depend  upon 
the  proper  junction  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
as  well   as   upon  the  proper  choice  of  the 
letters   themfelves.     If  therefore  we  fup- 


*  This  is  an  obferyatiQii  of  the  HalicarnaGGan,  in  his 
trcatife  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  fe^.  22.  where 

he  iays»    U^Joc  mfwLt  rfqTumatat  r«v  ifmen  ra  ifupomi  which 

however  is  not  true,  if  we  reckon,  as  he  does,  the  <r  a- 
rnong  the  liquids  ;  for  it  is  prefixed  to  the  mute  in  many 
Syllables  in  Greek. 


3  A  a  poft 


.37<  ^^^  Origin  and        Pantll. 

Ch,  5.  poffe  in  a  language,  a  very  frequent  ufe  of 
a  poor  and  flender-fbunding  vqwd,  fuch 
as  the  i,  which  is   the  cafe  of  the  modem 
Greek ;   and  if,   at  the  fame  time,  it  be 
joined  in  the  fame  fy liable  with  /conibnan^ 
that  do  not  run  eafily  together ;  it  i^  evi- 
dent that  the  found  of  fuch  languagcmuft 
be  very  difagreeable.     In  ouf  Eugliih,  and 
other  dialccls  of  the  Teutonic,,  there  is 
not  that  perpetual  ioticifm  which  is  in  the 
modern  Greek,  and  whichrmakes  the  found 
of  that  language  refemble  neighing.    But 
the  words  are  crouded  with  confonants, 
and  they  frequently  end  with  mutes,  and 
often  with  liquids  prefixed  tp  thofe  mutes, 
which  muft  have  appeared  a  very  harfli 
^^nd  uncouth  found  to  the  anti-ent  Greeks, 
who  never  prefixed  a  liquid  to  a  mute  in 
the  fame  fy  liable,  nor  ever,  terminated  a 
v/ord  with  a  mute,  nor  even  with  either 
pf  the  two  liquids  x  anii  /^,  and  but  iekloQ 

.fvith  f. 


CHAP, 


c 
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CHAP.        VI, 

« 

Of  the  compofttion  of  fy liable s  into  nvords^ 
and  of  nvords  into  fentences. — The  ftnooth^ 
fiefs  or  roughnefs  of  a  language  depends  up^ 
on  fuch  compoJition.^^Deficiency  of  modem 
languages^  and  great  excellency  of  the  Greek^ 
in  that  particular. 

« 

TH  E  next  compofition  of  articulate  Ch,  6^ 
founds  is  of  fyllables  into  words ;  as 
to  wkLch  it  is  to  h^  obfcrved,  that  in  or^ 
der  to  make  the  found  of  a  language  plea^ 
fant  and  flowing,  the  letter  that  concludes' 
the  preceding  fy  liable  fhould  run  eaiily  in*- 
to  that  which  begins  the  next.  ,  If  the  pre- 
ceding   or  fubfpqueut  letter  be  a  yowd^ 
there  can  be  nothing  harih  in  pronouncing 
together   the  two  fyllables  ;  or  if.  they  be 
both   voi?«^els  that  will  only  produce  a  ga* 
ping,  or  opening  of  the  vowels  upon  one 
another,  which  in  xnany  cajTes  is  agreeable, 
becanfe  it  exprefles  the  nature  of  the  thing 
(igni£ed,   as  in  that  famous  line  of  Horner^ 


374  *^"^  Origin  and        TartH. 

Ch,  6.  But  the  difficulty  is   when  the  firft  fyl- 

lable    ends,    and    the    next    begins  with 

a   confonant;    for  if  the  two  confonants 

be    of   fuch    a    nature    as    not    to  run 

eafily  into  one  another,    that  makes  the 

pronunciation   of  the   two   fyllablcs  un- 

pleafant.     The  Greeks^  when  they  came 

to  form  and  polilh  their  language,  were 

very  attentive  to  this  ;  and  I  will  give  an 

example  or  two  of  it.   The  word  xareSaM,  by 

a  fyncope,  they  fhortened  into  xarCaxe ;  but 

as  the  T  and  f  do  not  run  well  together, 

and  acccordingly  are  never  joined  in  the 

fame  fyllable,  inftead  of  xaTfaxt  they  laid 

xctSSxM ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for  the 

fame  reafon,  they  faid  KOLTTTTKn  inftead  of  xar 

wict.    N  and  X  being  unfociable  letters,  and 

never  meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  at  leaft 

when  the  v  precedes,  if  the  r  end  the  firft 

fyllable,  and  the  x  begin  the  next,  the 

is  changed  into  a  y,  which  is   the  corre- 

fpondent  middle  letter  of  the  afpiratje  X' 

as  in  kyxcifthor,  and  many  others.   And  fbme- 

times  .  it  is  changed  to  /<  in  the  end  of  a 

Syllable,    when  the    next    fyllable  begins 

with  a  confonant  with  which  /*  makes  a 

plealant  found,  as  in  the  word  i/iCaxi,  and 

jiTiany  otiiers.     And  fome^imes  a  letter  is 

infertcd 
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infeited  betwixt  it  and  the  fucceeding  let*  Ch,  6. 
ter,  to  prevent  the  cacophony,  as  in  the 
word  dtlfic  in  place  of  «H/>ic  or  avfn,  the  * 
being  elided. 

In  this  article  our  modern  languages, 
particularly  thofe  of  Gothic  extradlion, 
are  not  near  fo  accurate;  and  for  that 
reafon,  if  there  were  no  other,  the  found 
of  them  is  much  more  \mplcafant  than  that 
of  the  Greek. 

Further,  to  give  a  fmooth  pronuncia- 
tion and  a  pleafant  flow  to  a  language, 
it  is  necefjary  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  fhould  have  a  certain  length ;  for 
the  radical  words  muft  needs  be  fhort,  o- 
therwife  therfe  could    not   be  derivatives 
and  compounds,  except  they  were  of  an 
enormous  length*    *  In  this  refpedt  the  mo- 
dem diale<5ls  of  tlie  Teutonic  are  remark- 
ably defedlive ;   for  the  words  are  com* 
monly  monofj'Uables,  particularly  in  Eng- 
liih.     This  neceflarily  makes  a  great  many 
flops  in  the  pronunciation  of  any  fentence, 
which  deftroys  the  continuity  and  flow  of 
Speech,   and  makes  it  run  like  a  flbiallow 
ftreaim  chafing  among  pebbles. 

The   next  and  laft  compolition  of  this 
cind  is  of  words  with  words  into  fcriten- 

Ces. 


^y6  1*HE  Gricin  ANfi       yah  It 

Ch*  6i  ces.  In  order  to  itiake  this  compofition 
pleafant,  the  words  ihould  run  into  one  an- 
x)thcr,  fa  that  there  may  be  'as  little  ftop 
as  poflible  betwixt  them,  and  the  whole 
joined,  as  if  it  were  of  one  continued  tex- 
ture, and  but  one  word  ^.  This  is  done 
lyy  making  either  the  following  ward  be- 
gin widi  a  vowel,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  with  a  confonant  that  will  aiSxdate 
with  the  confonant  which  teltninates  the 
preceding  word,  if  it  do  not  end  in  a 
vowel.  When  this  is  negle<5led,  the  com- 
pofitioil  becomes  broken,  harfli,  and  au- 
ilere,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  has  fliewn  very 
Evidently,  In  his  fine  criticifm  upon  the 
compofition  of  Pindar  and  Thucydides  f. 
How  defective,  in  this  particular,  our  Eng- 
lifh,  and  other  diale<5ts  of  the  Teutonic^ 
are,  muft  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  mod  of  our  words  beginning  and 
ending  with  mutes  or  liquids  that  will 
not  ailbciale  together,  or  with  vowels,  of 
which  we  cannot  help  the  gaping  upon 
one  another. 


*  The  HalicamafliHn,  fpeaking  of  this  kind  of  compel 

liClOn,    fays*   2uv«iXa#6ai  uKknXotf  a^fti  %tit  wwfti^Bmt  mvrt  ri  ^ 

Thus 
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Thus  from  obfervations,   which  I  am  Ch,  6. 
perfuaded  would  at  firft  fight  appear,  al- 
moft  to  every  reader,  minute  and  trifling, 
we  are    able    to   explain   how    one    lan- 
guage comes  to  be  more  pleafant  to  the 
ear  than  another.     It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  antient  matters  of  art  explained  every 
thing,  and  made  a  fcience  of  criticifm,  e- 
ven  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
found  of  language,  and  which,  by  many, 
IS  thought  to  be  judged  of  only  by  fenfe 
and  irrational  feeling.    We  may  then  clear- 
ly fee  the   reafon  why  the   Greek   is  a 
fmoother  and  more  agreeable  language  to 
the  ear  than  the  Englifh,  or  any  other  of 
Gothic  extradlion ;  and  w^hy  the  Greeks, 
when  they  came  to  polifh  their  language, 
threw  oflf  the  old  Hebrew  termination  in 
mutes,  of  which  the  Latins  have  retained 
fo  much,  as  I  had  occafion  before  to  ob- 
fcrve,  and  ended  all  their  words  in  vowels 
or  liquids  ;    nor  even  all  the  liquids,   as 
the  Latins  do,  but  only  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  of  mod  pleafant  found.     In 
tliis  w^ay  we  can  account  why,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  iegit^  the  Greeks  fay  xtye*,  and  in 
place   of    legunt^  xiyoyri  or  xiy^tah  with  '41   »' 
added  to  it,  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the 
Vol.  II.  3  B  beginning 
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Ch.  6.  beginning  of  the  next  word,  to  prevent  a 
difagreeable  hiatus  in  the  pronunciatioa 
In  ihort,  the  great  difference,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Greek  and  its  filler 
dialedU,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic,  is  that  the  Greeks,  a  moft  in- 
genious people,  and  of  a  truly  mufical  ear, 
cultivated  and  refined  the  mother-tongue, 
in  found  as  well  as  exprefiion,  while  the 
other  nations  ilill  kept  it  in  the  rude  fbte 
in  which  they  found  it. 

The  extraordinary  care  and  attention, 
which  the  Greeks  beftowed  upon  the  found 
of  their  language,  is  a  matter  of  curiofity 
to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  this  language; 
but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  die  hiftory  d 
language  in  general,  I  have  thrown  fome 
obfervations  upon  that  fubjedl  into  a  dillcp- 
tation  by  itfelf,  annexed  to  this  volume.  I 
will  therefore  here  conclude  what  I  had 
to  fay  of  the  compofition  of  articulate 
founds,  and  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
the  fecond  part  of  the  matteiv  of  language, 
viz.  accent. 


CHAP. 


- ..« 


' 
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CHAP.        VIL 

Of  the  compojition  of  accents  in  the  antient 
languages. — The  variety  of  that  compojition 
in  Greek. — Not  fo  great  in  Latin.*— The  ef^ 
feil  of  it  upon  thejiyle^ 


I  Have  given,    in  the  preceding  book,  Ch.  7, 
the  analyiis  of  this  part  of  language, 
and  explained  the  nature  of  it.     I  am  now 
to  fhew  the  eompofition  of  it,  and  the  ef- 
fe&B  which   it   muft  produce  upon  lan- 
guage.     And  though  we  have   not  the 
practice  of  the  antient  accents,  any  man 
who  has  the  lead  knowledge  of  mufic  muft 
know    the    eflfe<5l   which    the   mixture   of 
grave  and  acute  tones  muft  produce.     We 
HI  know,  that  a  monotony  in  fpeaking  is 
dilagreeable ;  but  we  have  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  it,  but  by  tones  expreflive  of 
fbme  feniiment  or  feeling.     Thefe  the  an- 
rients  had  as  well  as  we,  but  thev  had  be- 
ides    fyllabic  tones,  which  we  have  not, 
jid  which  muft  have  made  their  language 
bund   in  our  ears  fomething  like  recita- 

3  B  2  live  ; 


/    AH. 


'^ 


•   . 
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/        perhaps 
Ch.  6.  beginning  of  the  next  >r    ^       J^    g^j. 

difagreeable  hiatus  ir        /       tbic  tones, 
In  fhort,  the  great  /        than  a  fifth 

to  me,   betwixt  ^/  oicenotreft- 

dialedU,    fuch  ^^  ^j^g  ^hcm  on 

and  Celtic,  U'^  .nguiihed  them 

.  genious  pecy  /  ^^,  ^ant  *. 

cultivated;  '  ord  had  been  accented 

in  foun'^  ^  and  the  voice  had  always 

other  ^ch  at  equal  intervals,  there 

11^  ^         cve  been  an  uniformity  in  their 
-cS,    wrhich  wrould  have  made  them 
jt  very  agreeable.      And  it  was  fome- 
^hing  of  that  uniformity  which  Quin^ti- 
lian  complains  of  in  his  own  language, 
where  all  the  words  were  fb  far  accented  in 
the  fame  way,  that  none  of  them  was  a- 
cuted   upon   the   laft   fy liable.      But  the 
iGreek  language  had  all  the  variety  in  this 
refpe(5l  that  two  accents  could  give;  for 
,the  acute  accent  was  laid  indifferently  up- 
on any  fyllable  of  the  word,   if  not  be- 
yond the  antepenult,    though  always  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  j  for  nothing  in 

*  The  Halicamaflian,  fpeaktng  on  this  fubjedt,  %$, 
that  profe  compofrtion  fhould  be  Ivfitt?^,  not  Ififux^f^  as  it 
&ould  be  l¥fvBfiu>{  not  fr^vdjuop,— n*^  ^»8ff,  /e^,  ii»in  /^' 

that 


r 
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<{>  ^ge   was    without    rule,    that  Ch*  y. 

^  (lature,  be  fubje6ted  to  rule. 

•^  \rficfe  accents,  properly  di- 

^  N^ompofition,  muft  have 

\jw  well,  that  the  mere 
^y  >c  no  idea  of  this ; 

c  learned,  are  un- 

But  the  authority  of 

cin  upon  the  point  is  ex- 

v^ilive.     He  fays,   *'  That  rhe- 

compofition  is  a  kind  of  mufic, 

^ering  from  fong  or  inftrumental  mu- 

fic,  in  the  degree,  not  in  the  kind.   For^ 

in  this  compofition,  the  words  have  me^ 

lody ,  rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and  what 

is  proper  or  becoming  *.    So  that  the  ear 

in  it,   as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted 

with  the  melody,  moved  by  the  rhythm, 

•*  — is  fond  of  variety,  and  defires,  with  all 

*'  thefe,  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.    The 

"  difference  therefore  is  only  of  greater  or 

"  Jeis."     And  a  little  after  this,  fpeaking 

of  the  veay  of  varying  compofition  agree- 


Xarrwru  xSc  Iv  dStuc  xeu  o^ytcvMf  i^t  rf  iroifi,  Kal  yap  iv  ruvrj  xai. 
wavrnc  M  Jiti0n  rtprrrat  fat  ro7t  fuKtnw,  kyirm  It  roif  fvBfdZt^^  iiairtf 
T9  /UMKK0W  »cu  Srrtv.  -*  tltfi  mnUw.  i  !• 

ably, 
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Ch.  7.  tive ;  and  if  we  were  to  hear  it,  perhaps 
fome  among  us  would  call  it  cant.  But 
the  little  variety  of  thefe  fyllabic  tones, 
there  being  no  more  of  them  than  a  fifth 
and  a  fundamental,  and  the  voice  not  rett- 
ing upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  diftingui£hed  them 
fufficiently  from  mufic  or  cant  *. 

If  indeed  every  word  had  been  accented 
in  the  fame  way,  and  the  voice  had  always 
rifen  to  a  fifth  at  equal  intervals,  there 
would  have  been  an  uniformity  in  their 
accents,  which  would  have  made  them 
not  very  agreeable.  And  it  was  fome- 
thing  of  that  uniformity  which  Quinfti- 
lian  complains  of  in  his  own  language, 
where  all  the  words  were  Co  far  accented  in 
the  fame  way,  that  none  of  them  was  a- 
cuted  upon  the  laft  fy liable.  But  the 
iGreek  language  had  all  the  variety  in  this 
refpe(5l  that  two  accents  could  give;  for 
,the  acute  accent  was  laid  indifierently  up- 
on any  fyllable  of  the  word,  if  not  be- 
yond the  antepenult,  though  always  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules ;  for  nothing  in 

*  The  Halicarnafiian,  fpeaktng  on  this  Aibjed,  iapv 
that  profe  compofxtion  fhould  be  IvfituMf,  not  ift^xac,  ^  '^ 
ihould  be  IvfvBftoe  not  frfv9/Mc.<— n«^  rM0<f.  /c^.  ii«  /«  fi^- 

that 


1 
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that  language  was  without  ruk,  that  Ch.  7. 
could,  by  its  nature,  be  fubje6ted  to  rule. 
The  efiedt  of  thefe  accents,  properly  di- 
verfified,  upon  their  compofitioh,  mud  have 
been  very  great.  I  know  well,  that  the  mere 
modem  reader  will  have  no  idea  of  this ; 
and  many,  even  of  the  learned,  are  un- 
willing to  believe  it.  But  the  authority  of 
the  Halicamaflian  upon  the  point  is  ex- 
prefs  and  decifive.     He  fays,   **  That  rhe- 

*  torical  compofition  is  a  kind  of  mufic, 

*  differing  from  fong  or  inflrumental  mu- 

*  fie,  in  the  degree,  not  in  the  kind.   For, 

*  in  this  compofition,  the  words  have  me^ 

*  lody ,  rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and  what 
'  is  proper  or  becoming  *.  So  that  the  ear 
'  in  it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted 

*  with  the  melody,  moved  by  the  rhythm, 
'  — is  fond  of  variety,  and  defires,  with  all 
'  thcfe,  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.    The 

*  difference  therefore  is  only  of  greater  or 

*  lefs."     And  a  little  after  this,  fpeaking 
of  the  way  of  varying  compofition  agrce- 

*  Mus'iiui  yof  Ti(  8v  luu  N  rSv  iroktmun  koytn  fsrirv/cify  ra  V9rf  hoK" 
XXTTua-at  Tttc  U  uleu(  kcu  ofytuotf  ii^t  r^  mi^.  Keu  yecp  hr  reanj  xcu 
fiiXoc  i^^ya-n  at  Xt^MC  mk<  fv6fm  km  /arafi^knf  xoi  irfcrp'  »rf  xttl  w 
Tonrrnc  i  ^xm  rtpmnct  /iMt  rote  fuKurttf  kyixM  It  rot(  ft^ftZtf^  aaiea^ 
IsTOLt  It  v-of  /Kfrs/3oxac,  W9Bh  /i  iVi  wturm  re  il^m9,  i  ii  lutKkx'yn  Kar» 

ably, 
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Ch.  7,  ably,   he  fays,    "  That  long  and  fliort 
"  words,   rough  and  imooth,   fhould  be 
**  mixed,    fo    that  there    fhould   not  be 
**  together    many   words    of   few   fylla- 
*'  bles,    nor  many  polyfyllables ;   neither 
"  fhould  words  of  xkt  fame  tone  be  be- 
**  fide  one   another,    nor   words   of  the 
•*  fame  quantity  *•'*     And  in  another  paf- 
fage  t  ^c  ^*y*>  **  That  in  order  to  make 
**  compofition  beautiful  and  pleafant,  dierc 
•'  naufl  be  a  noble  melody,  and  a  rhythm 
"  of  dignity/'      The  lafl  pafFage  I  Audi 
mention  is  where  he  fays  J,  That  the  bcft 
flyle  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  varie- 
ty ;  and  among  other  varieties,  he  men- 
tions, **  different  rhythms  in  difierent  pla- 
**  CCS,   figures  of  all  kinds,   and  different 
**  tones  of  the  voice,  (which  made  what 
they  called  profody\  fuch  as  by  their  va- 
riety do  not  tire  "     And  in  what  he  has 
written  upon  the  flyle  of  Demoflhenes,  the 
firfl  diftinguifhing  charaderiffic  he  men- 


Jkid,  i».  imtxo. 

I  Km)  TtfWfVf  fvmc  at  xaX^ftOM  r^^uu  i$aif*paif  nJMmnu  t«  ««•- 
KiXif  rov  Mfw,    XbiiU  ip* 

dons 
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tions  of  his  compofidon  is  the  i/t/^ixeta,  or  Ch.  7. 
melody  of  it  *. 

I  have  given  the(e  paflages  at  fbme 
length,  becaufe  they  prove  evidently,  that 
the  mixture  of  tones  was  a  beauty  in  com* 
polition  which  the  Greeks  ftudied,  though 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it;  and  that 
thoie  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  tones, 
take  away  a  confiderable  part,  both  of  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  of  the  ornament  of 
their  compofition ;  and  may  be  really  faid 
to  disfigure  the  language,  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  as  harfh  and  bar- 
barous, and  as  little  favoured  by  the  mufes 
and  graces,  as  the  northern  languages  of 
Europe. 


CHAP.      vni.  • 

Of  the  compqfition  of  accents  in  Englifi^  and 
of  Engli/h  verfe. 


I  Have  iaid,   and  I  think  proved,  that  Ch.  8. 
though  in  Englifh  we  have  fbme  fyl- 
lables  longer  than  others,  yet  our  verie  is 

madc^ 
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Ch.  8.  made,  not  by  *  quantity,  but  by  what  w 
call  accent ;  and  I  am  now  to  fhew  in  what 
manner  it  is  fb  made.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  according  to  the  rules  of  method,  I 
ought  to  have  delayed  this  till  I  came  to  treat 
of  poetry :  but,  according  to  my  notion  of 
that  art,  verfe  is  not  at  all  eflential  to  it; 
but  there  may  be  excellent  poetry,  and  I 
think  I  know  fome  fuch,  in  profe ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  verfe  with- 
out poetry.  I  therefore  confider  verfe  only 
as  a  fpecies  of  ftyle  or  compofition ;  and, 
as  I  think,  that  it  is  made  in  Englifh  by  a 
certain  compofition  of  accents,  it  belongs 
to  the  fubjedl  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. 

Our  Englifh  verfe,  though  it  be  not 
formed  by  quantity,  and  therefore  is  cf- 
fentially  different  from  the  antient  verfe, 
yet  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  rhythm,  as  we  have  fecn,  is  a 
very  general  idea,  comprehending  every  kind 
of  motion  in  which  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  of  parts,  and  is  divi- 
ded, as  we  have  feen,  into  feveral  fpeciefes. 
But  we  need  here  take  notice  only  of  two 
of  them ;  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  foft  founds,  and  that 

which 
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which  ariles  from  the  diftance  or  intervals  Ch.  8, 
betwixt  fuch  founds.     Of  thefe  two  fpe- 
cieles  of  rhythm,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
'  the  mufic  of  a  drum  and  the  rhythm  of 
our  Engiifh   verfe  is   compounded.     For 
there  muft  be  in  it  both  louder  and  fofter 
founds ;  that  is,  accented,  and  not  accent- 
ed fyllables ;  and  thefe  muft  return  at  e- 
qual  intervals,  or  luch  as  have  fome  other 
ratio  to  one  another,  otherwife  there  is  no 
verfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  nature 
of  our  verfe,  a  very  little  attention  will  be 
peceflary :  for  we  have  no  more  to  do  but 
to  repeat  any  verfe  in  Engiifh,  and  we 
fhall  find,  that  without  the  alternate  per- 
cuffion  of  the  accented  and  unaccented 
fyllable,  it  would  not  be  verfe. 

There  is  however  fomething  more  re- 
quired to  complete  the  verfe  ;   and  that  is, 
a  certain  number  of  fyllables :  for  if  thefe 
alternate  pulfations  were  to  go  on  without 
any  determined  meafure,  they  would  not 
make    verfe.     But  thefe,    with  a  certain 
number  of  fyllables,  are,  I  fay,   all  that  is 
required  to  make  verfe  in  Engiifh.     We 
have  indeed  added  rhyme j  which  is  made 
by  the  laft  fyllables  of  the  number  that 
Vol, lit  3  C  makes^ 


% 
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Ch.  8.  makes  the  verfe,  being  of  the  like  foimi 
But  it  is  no  more  than  a  barbarous  Orna- 
ment-* of  our  verfc,  which  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Arabs,  who  introduced  it 
with  their  other  arts  into  Europe,  It  was 
firfl  ufed  by  the  monks  in  theic .  Latin 
verfe,  the  only  vcrfe  at  that  time  known; 
and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  into  our 
vernacular  verfe,  when  we  began  to  com- 
pofe  in  our  mother*  tongues.  And  indeed 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  neceflary  for  vcrfe 
in  moft  of  the  other  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  the  French. 

But  our  accents,  befides  that  they  make 
our  language  capable  of  blank  verfe,  I 
will  undertake  to  Ihew,  as  I  promifed, 
give  a  beauty  and  variety  to  pur  vcrfe, 

*  tt  was  not  unknown  to  tht  antients»  and  was  rec- 
koned among  their  figures  of  fpeech,  under  tlie  fiaae  of 
^lorcAftfr*.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  by  Homer,  when  he  has 
a  mind  to  make  his  ftyle  very  fweet  and  pleafant,  as  ia 
the  firft  fioMle  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  famoos  fioDile  of  ths 
nightrngak  tn  the  Odyfley :  but  it  is  rarely ;  and  it  can  be 
(hewn,  that  he  has  avoided  it  upon  fuqdry  occafions*  I( 
IS  therefore  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  that  Is  barbarous,  efpe* 
cially  in  long  and  grave  works.  For  if  it  werb  to  be  nfed 
'  only  in  fong  or  in  Ihort  tight  pieces  of  the  Anacreontic  kind, 
(which  is  the  way  that  Milton  has  ufed  it),  it  might  pa6 
for  an  ornament  in  our  modem  poetry,  for  want  of  bet* 
ter, 

fuct 
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fuch  M  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  Ch.  $• 
other  language  of  Europe.  And  this,  I 
hope,  will  bring  me  in  favour  again  with 
my  Englifh  reader ;  who  would  no  doubt 
be  much  difplcafcd  with  what  I  have  faid 
in  general  of  our  Englilh  verification,  and 
particularly  with  the  comparifon  I  made 
of  it  %o  a  drum. 

The  Englifh  verfe,  then,  befides  that  it 
requires  not  the  jingle  of  like  endings, 
and  befides  the  variety  that  it  admits  of 
long  and  ihort  verfe,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon  with  the  verfification  of  other  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  has  this  further  variety 
from  its  accents,  that  it  may  have  the  loud 
Aroke  or    percuflion,   either  firfl  or  laft. 
And  according  to  this  difference,  we  have 
two  diSerent  kinds  of  verfe  in  Englifh ; 
the  one  of  which  we  may  call  Iambic^  if 
we  mufl  needs  liken  our  metre  to  the  an- 
tient,  and  the  other  Trochaic.     The  firfl  is 
formed  when  the  flrong  i^us  is  laft,  and 
the  weak  firft ;   or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  unaccented  fyllable  is  firft,  and  the 
accented  laft.     Of  this  kind  is  our  long 
verfe,    which  we  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Hexameter^  or  Heroic ^  ifuch  as  that  of  Mil- 

3  C  2  ton 
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Ch.  8.  ton  in  the  Paradife  loft  *.     And  I  think  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  march*  of 

f  this 

•  It  may  be  obfenred,  that  Milton  nfes  a  Kttlc  free- 
dom fometimes  in  the  beginning  of  this  verfe^  by  making 
the  firfl  foot  of  it  a  Trochee  inftead  of  an  Iambus ;  that 
is,  beginning  with  an  accented  fyllabJe;  as  in  this  ?erfe: 

"  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplifh'd  Eve." 

And  he  has  been  followed  in  this  by  later  poets;  Mr 
Pope  particularly,  as  in  this  verfe : 

**  Pleafures  the  fez,  as  children  birds  purfue.'* 

It  is  an  irregularity^  if  it  may  be  called  one,  which  gives 
a  beautiful  variety  to  the  verfe,  by  interrupting  the  mo- 
notony of  the  Iambics ;  and  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
ufed.  But  Milton,  who  has  varied  his  verfificatioo,  I 
think,  more  than  any  other  of  onr  poets,  fometimes 
breaks  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  altogether ;  as  in  this 
line : 

"  Burnt  after  him  to  the  bottomlefi  pit/' 

'Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  Milton  did  this  through  ne- 
gligence, or  as  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  verfe  he 
ufed ;  but  it  was  to  give  a  variety  to  his  verfe,  and  (bme 
relief  to  the  ear,  which  might  otherwife  be  tired  with 
the  conftant  repetition  of  the  fame  meafure.  It  is  for 
this  reafon  that  we  have,  both  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  irre* 
gularities  of  a  like  kind ;  fuch  as  Anapsefts  in  place  of 
Daflyls,  and  Iambics  or  Trochaics  in  place  of  Spondees, 
which  have  been  noted  by  the  critics ;  and  the  efie^ 
they  had  upon  the  verfe  obfcrved,  either  in  making  it 
empty,  and  as  it  were  hollow,  or  tumid  and  big^bellied* 
And  our  Shakefpeare,  I  obferve,  though  not  learned  like 
Milton,  and  following  only  the  dilates  of  nature  and  as 
excellent  genius,  has,  in  fome  of  the  palSonate  parts  (d 

hii 
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this  verfe  is  grave  and  majeftic,  and  well  Ch.  8. 
fuked  to  heroic  argument ;  efpecially  if  it 

tbe 

his  plays,  broken  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  and,  as  the 
antient  tragic  poets  were  in  ufe  to  do,  made  a  kind  of 
monody  of  jit,  in  a  different  fort  of  verfe.  Of  this  kind 
is  what  he  makes  King  Lear  fay,  when  he  difcovers  his 

dau^ter  Cordelia : 


Pray  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolifh  fond  old  man, 

Fourfcore  and  upwards : 

**  Not  an  hom*  more  or  lefs ; 

"  And,  to  deal  plainly, 

"  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfedl  mbd." 

It  is  to. be  obferved,  that  in  words  of  two  or  mora 
/yi/abies,  the  poet  is  not  at  liberty  to  alter  the  ufualway 
of  accenting  tbe  word.    In  monofyllables  he  has  a  great- 
er liberty,  but  which  he  ought  not  to  abufe  by  laying 
the  accent  upon  infignificant  monofyllables  that  will  bear 
no  emphafis,  fuch  as  /7,  or  fhe,  or  u,  or  fy,  &c.    On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  verfe,  when  the  mo« 
noiyllable  on  which  the  accent  is  thrown,  is  a  word  that 
not  only  vrill  bear  an  emphafis,  but  requires  it.     So  that 
the  accent,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the  voice  upon  one 
Jyllabie  of  the  word,    and  the  emphafis,    which  is  the 
lame  elevation  upon  a  njjord  of  a  fentence,  in  order  to  dif- 
tinguiQi  it  from  the  reft,  concur  together.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  that  celebrated  diftich  of  Mr  Denham* 
in  his  Cooper's  If  ill,  which  Mr  Drydcn  propofes  as  a  pro- 
blem to  exerctie  the  wits  of  the  critics,  to  difcover  the 
reafons  why  it  is  fo  harmonious. 


•*  Tho*  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho*  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
**  Stroagt  without  rage  J  without  o'crflowing,  full.' 


where 
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Ch^  8^  be  not  tagged  iwith  rhyme.  It  confifts  of 
ten  fyllables ;  and,  if  we  pleaie,  we  maj 
divide  it  into  feet  of  two  fyllables  each, 
and  call  them  Iambic ;  and  in  this  way  we 
fliall  have  five  feet  in  the  line. 

Out  of  this  verfe  is  made  a  fliortcr,  by 
cutting  off  two  fyllables,  fo  that  it  confifis 
only  of  foTU*  Iambics.  This  is  the  vcrfc 
which  Dean  Swift  commonly  ufes,  as  in 


where  the  emphafis,  as  well  as  the  accent,  falls  upon 
the  monofyllablts  deef,  ciear^  ftrong^  rage 9  und/niL  Bat 
this  is  not  the  only  beauty  of  thofe  lines.    For,  in  the 
firft  place.  There  are  the  antithefes  of  deep  and  ciear,-^ 
genlle  and  dull^-^ftrong  and  wthout  rmge^^^^ndfmli^  naith- 
9Ut  el^erflowing.    adfyf  If  thefe  antithefes  had  been  all  ci- 
prefled  in  the  fame  manner,  I  flxould  hare  thought  there 
were  too  many  of  them,  and  that  the  compofition  was 
too  uniform.    But  there  is  only  a  fimilarity  in  the  two 
firft  of  them ;  which  being  carried  no  farther,  I  think,  ii 
a  beauty.     And  the  exprefiGon  of  the  two  in  the  fecood 
line  is  different,  not  only  from  thofe  in  the  firft,  but  from 
one  another.     Thefe  are  beauties  of  compofitioa  inde- 
pendent of  the  verfification.    But,  lafify^  There  is  afiir* 
ther  beauty  in  the  verfificatiou  befides  that  already  ob* 
ierved ;  namely,  that  the  fecond  line  begins  with  a  Tro* 
chee,  that  is,  with  an  accented  fyllablc,  in  place  a(  an 
unaccented,  with  which  the  firft  line  begins.     This  gives 
a  flow  to  the  fecond  line  very  different  from  that  of  the 
firftt  and  gives  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  whole,*^  which 
othcrwife  thefourantitheles,  notwithftanding  the  change 
of  expreifion,  would  render  a  little  too  uniform  in  the 
ftruAure* 

the 
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the  ode  to  Stella  oil  her  birthday,  begin-  Ch,  8< 
ning  thus : 

Thou,  Stella,  wail  no  longer  young, 
Wben.firft  for  thee  my  lyre  I  ftrung. 

It  is  of  lefs  gravity  than  the  other,  b^caufe 
it  has  not  the  fame  length  or  flow.  But  it 
is,  I  think,  a  pretty  kind  of  verfc,  capable 
of  being  adapted  both  to  grave  and  to 
light  liibjeAs ;  which  laft  it  fuits  very  well, 
with  the  addition  of  thofe  double  and  un- 
common rhymes,  which  Butler  and  Swift 
have  ufed  with  fb  much  fuccefs ;  fuch  as, 

Pulpit  drum  eccleliailic. 

Beat  with  fift  inltead  of  a  flick. 

And, 

His  brawny  back,  and  fides  Herculean, 
Support  the  ftar,  and  firing  cerulean. 

This  verfe  may  be  further  fhortened,  by 
cutting  off  another  foot,  fo  that  it  Ihall 
coidifi  only  of  three  Iambics  j  as, 

Tho*  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  fling  is  ngt  fo  fharp. 

i)r  it  may  be  flill  further  curtailed,  and 
teduced  to  two ;  as, 

What 


I 
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Ch.  8.  What  place  is  here  ? 

What  fcenes  appear ! 

When  thus  fhoitencd,  it  lofes  all  its  gra- 
vity, and  becomes  only  fit  for  fbng  or 
dance. 

The  other  kind  of  verfe  is  made  by  put- 
ing  the  accented  fyllable  firft,  as  in  the 
fong, 

Before  Porto  BcUo  lying,  &:• 

And  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  verfc, 
is  evident  from  this  very  line,  where  wc 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  make  the  verfe  run, 
to  vary  from  the  ordinary  ufe  of  accenting 
the  word  before^  by  laying  the  accent  on 
the  firft  fyllable  inftead  of  the  laft. 

This  kind  of  verfe,  as  well  as  the  other, 
may  be  agreeably  varied  by  joining  toge- 
ther long  and  fhort  verfes.  Thus,  in  the 
fong  juft  now  mentioned,  to  a  verfe  of 
four  trochaic  feet,  is  joined  a  verie  of  three, 
w;ith  a  refiduary  fyllable  or  half-foot,  as 
we  may  call  it,  in  thi?  manner ; 

Before  Porto  Bello  lying 
On  the  gently  fwelling  flood. 

Mr  Weft,  in  his  excellent  tranflation  of 

the  Jphigeneia  of  Euripides,  has  Ihewn  y^t 

thac 
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that  this  kind  will  do  in  Engliflx  without  Ch.  84 
rhyrhe.  In  the  fifth  a£k  of  this  play,  Eu- 
ripides has  thought  proper  to  cjj^ange  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe,  from  Iambics  to  Tro- 
chaics,  when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  pre- 
parations for  the  facrifice  of  Oreftes.  And 
iiehas  introduced  a  converfation  in  this 
kind  of  verfe,  Ijetwixt  Iphigeneia  and 
Thoas,  which  Mr  Weft  has  rendered  in 
£ogliih  Trochaics,  in  the  following  manner. 

Iph.  Know'ft  thou  what  fhould  now  be  ordered  ? 

Tho.  *Tis  thy  office  to  prcfcribe, 
Iph.  Let  them  bind  in  chains  the  ftrangers. 

Tho.  Canft  thou  fear  they  fhould  efcape  ? 
Iph,  Truft  no  Greek ;  Greece  is  perfidious. 

Tho.  Slaves,  depart,  and  bind  the  Greeks.      ;- 
Iph.  Having  bound,  condudthem  hither,  &c. 

It  is  the  beft  imitation  of  anticnt  verfc  I 
have  ever  feen,  and  fliews  what  can  be 
done  in  our  language  without  rhyme,  not 
only  in  our -long  Iambic,  but  in  other 
kinds  of  verfe.  I  wonder  tjiat  we  have  not 
feen  more  of  the  fame  kind,  now  that  Mr 
Weft  has  fct  the  example. 

The  nature  of  this  verfe  is  not  £0  grave 
as  that  of  our  Iambic  j  and,  like  the  andent 
Trochaics,  it  is  fit  for  merriment  and  daa- 

VoJL.  II.  3 15  ci^g 
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Ch.  8.  cing  *,  efpecially  when  it  is  fliortened  by 
^^  '  cutting  off  a  foot  or  two  j  as. 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders. 
Rolling  in  meanders. 

And, 

Bending  mountains. 
Curling  fountains. 

But  neither  is  this  all  the  variety  of 
which  Englifh  verfe  is  capable ;  for  this 
mixture  of  accented  and  unaccented  fyl- 
lables  may  be  ftill  farther  diverfified,  by 
making  the  interval  betwixt  the  accented 
fyllables  double,  and  having  twice  the 
number  of  unaccented  as  of  accented. 


•  The  anticnts  had  a  kind  of  verfe,  the  roeafurc  of 
yrhich  was  fuited  to  dancing  ;  and  accordingly  thej  dan- 
*  ced  to  it.  This  kind  of  poetry  they  calftd  wnf^^i^  ^ 
this  kind  were  many  of  Pbdar's  odes,  as  PJutarch  in- 
forms us,  in  his  treatifc  of  Mufic  ;  Plutarch.  Opufcui  t- 
dit.  Frobcn,  pag,  550.  Where  he  iikewife  tells  ns,  that 
the  meafure  of  this  verfe  was  io  much  of  lYitfaitani  kinJ, 
that  it  was  immediately  kiiown  and  diftinguilhcd ;  for, 
fays  he,  of  a  certain  poet  and  mufician,  whom  he  calls 
Xenodamus^  there  is  preferved  to  us  a  ibng,  ^/kc,  S  im 
fatfffetf  vrepxufM*  And  it  appears,  from  a  pa&geofAri* 
flotle.  Poetic,  c.  i.  in  fine ^  that  the  Dithyrambic  poetry, 
and  another  kind,  which  he  calls  r^?  M^r  mm^*  was  all 
of  that  kind. 

This 


« 
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This  kind  of  verfe  may  be  called  Anape^  Ch.  8. 
//V,  if  we  will  ftill  carry  on  the  compari- 
foa  betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  antient.     An 
example  of  it  we  have  in  the  two  following 

lines : 

From  the  knaves,  and  the  fools,  and  the  fops  .of 

the  time  \ 
From  the  drudges  in  profe,   and  the  triflers  in 

rhyme. 

Where  we  fee  the  number  of  unaccented 
fyllables  is  double  the  number  of  accent- 
ed, the  ifius  of  the  verfe  falling  always 
upon  the  third  fyllable,  inflead  of  the  firft 
or  fecond,  as  in  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic 
verfe. 

This  kind  of  verfe  admits  of  variety,  as 
well  as  the  other  two ;  for,  inflead  of  twelve 
fyllables,  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  example 
I  have  given,  it  may  confift  only  of  eleven, 
as  in  the  old  fong. 

My  time,  O  ye  Mufes !  was  happily  fpent, 
IVhen  Phcbe  went  with  me  whcrc-cvcr  I  went. 

^liCTQ  the  firft  foot  is  an  Iambic,  and  all 
:hc  refl  Anapaefts.  Or  it  may  be  varied  in 
mother  A?v^ay,  by  preferving  the  fame  num- 
>cr  of  fyllables,  making  the  firft  foot  like- 

3  D  2  wife 
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Ch.  J.  wife  an  Iambic,  and  the  fame  number  of 
Anapaefts,  but  a  refiduary  fy liable  over  the 
lafl  Anapseft  ;  as  in  thefe  lines, 

If  e'er  in  thy  fight  I  found  &vour,  ApoDo, 
Defend  me  f?om  all  the  difafters  thai  follow. 

This  verie  is  a  graver  meafiire  than  Ac 
Trochaic,  as  it  begins  with  a  fbfter  found, 
and  has  two  of  thefe  in  place  of  one  loud.  Ac 
the  fame  time  the  idus  of  it  is  more  percept- 
ible, by  the  interval  being  greater;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  meafiire  of  fpirit  and  movement. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried 
without  rhyme  :  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why 
a  blank  verfe  of  this  kind  fhould  not  an- 
fwer  as  well  as  the  Trochaic  blank  verfe. 

Befides  all  thefe  varieties,  there  arc  paufcs 
in  our  Englifh  verfe,  particularly  our  blank 
verfe,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  requires,  and 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  diverfify  as 
much  as  the  fame  paufes  in  profe  ;  io  that 
we  may  give  to  our  verfe  all  the  variety 
of  profe  compofition  in  periods.  This  the 
antients  efteemed  a  beauty,  even  in  their 
verfe  ^ ;  and  it  is  much  more  fb  in  ours, 

as 

•  The  Hallcamaflian,  in  the  26th  feii.  of  liis  tpcaiiit 
vpoo  CompofitioD,  praifes  a  poem  for  rcfcmbliog,  nii» 

€OOipofiQ0B» 
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as  it  fupplies  the  want  of  other  beauties  Ch*  8. 
which  they  have.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  a  very 
great  fuperiority  to  our  verfe  over  that  of 
the  French,  who  can  have  but  one  paufe, 
at  lead  in  their  long  verfe,  and  that  is  al- 
ways made  by  the  ae/ura  in  the  middle  of 
it. 

The  longeft  verfe  we  commonly  ufe,  is 
of  the  kind  I  firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  ten- 
fyllable  Iambic,  or  Hexameter,  as  we  call 
it.  But  our  language  will  bear  a  longer 
verfe ;  for  we  may  nm  out  the  Hexameter 
to  twelve  fyllables,  which  is  what  we  call 
an  Alexandrian  Itne^  and  which,  in  compo- 
fition  with  other  verfes,  has,  I  think,  a 
very  good  effedl.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Hexameters ;  but  it  always  concludes  that 
kind  of  verfe  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jlanza.  This  is  the  greateft 
combination  of  verfe  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
liOi,  coniifting  of  no  lefs  than  nine  lines, 

compofition,  profe  that  is  well  compofed  :  for,  he  fays, 
it  ought  to  have  ail  the  properties  of  good  profe,  and 
particularly  it  ought  to  have  periods  of  different  lengths, 
SLTid  different  ftruAures,  and  divided  into  members  like- 
iKrife  of  different  lengths,  and  fuch  as  do  not  coincide 
with  chc  verfe,  but  cut  it,  and  thereby  conceal  the  mea- 
fure»  and  make  it  found  like  profe. 

ot 
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Ch.  8.  of  which  eighty  are  Hexameters,  and  the 
laft,    as  I  faid,    an  Alexandrian.    It  has 
four  lines  that  muft  rhyme  together,  ^ii. 
the  ad,  4th,  5th,  and  7th ;   and  the  ift 
rhymes  with  the  3d,  and  the  6th  with  the 
8th  and  9th,  This  fo  great  variety  of  rhyme 
thus  intermixed,  makes  the  compofition  of 
the  ftanza  very  difficult :  but,  if  well  com- 
pofed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  of  all 
Englifh  verfe ;  for  it  has  a  great  compafs, 
and  takes  in  a  much  greater  variety  of 
matter,  than  any  other  rhyming  verfe  we 
have,  w^ithout  breaking  it  down  into  fliort 
fentences  of  ten  fyllables,  as  is  now  com- 
monly done  in  our  rhyming  poetry.     And 
the  rhyme  being  fo  much  varied  and  in- 
termixed, has,  I  think,  a  better  effecfl  than 
in  any  other  verfe.     Then  it  allows  all  the 
freedom  of  compofition   which  was  ufed 
of  old  both  in  our  verfe  and  profe.     The 
poet  therefore  in  the  flanza  may  tranfpofe 
and  arrange  words  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  kind  of  poe- 
try.    He  is  likewife  indulged  in  the  ufe  of 
old  words  and  phrafes,  which  gives  to  the 
compofition  that  rufl  of  antiquity,   which 
the  Halicarnafifian  praifes  in  the   ftyle  of 
Plato ;    and  which,  if  not  carried  fo  far 

as 
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as  to  make  the  di(flion  uncouth  and  ob-  Ch;  8. 
fcure,  is,  I  think  a  great  beauty.     Fur- 
ther, he  is   exempted  from  the  bondage 
impofed   by   modern    cuftom   of   ending 
his  Hne  with  a  word  of  importance  in  the 
fentence,  being  at  liberty  to  conclude  even 
the  ftanza  with  aiiy  word  that  is  proper, 
juft  as  he  would  conclude  a  period  in  profe. 
Laflly,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  greateft 
privilege  of  all,  he  may  make  his  ftyle  as 
fimple  as  he  pleafes,  or  is  proper  for  the 
fubjeA.     This  too  is  an  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  antiquity ;    for  the  ftyle  of  our 
poetry  of  old  was  much  more  fimple  than 
it  is  now.     Verfe  of  this  kind,  if  not  firft 
pradlifed,  was  moft  pradlifed  by  Spenfer  j 
who  has  been  very  fuccefsfully  imitated, 
firft  by  Mr  Thomfon,  in  his  Cq/lle  of  Indo^ 
lence^  the  beft,   in  my  judgement,  of  all 
his  works ;  and  next  by  Dr  Beattie,  in  his 
Min/irely  an  author  who  is  very  well  known, 
and  j  uftly  celebrated,  for  his  philolbphical 
writings,  as  well  as  poetical  compofitions. 
The  ftanza,    though  it  have  a  greater 
variety  of  rhymes  than  any  other  Englilh 
verjfe,  has  very  little  variety  of  long  and 
Ihort  verfes  ;  for  all  its  verfes  are  long, and 
of  equal  length,  except  the  laft,  which  is 

longer 


f 
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Ch.  8.  longer  by  two  fyllables  than  the  reft.  But 
the  Eoglifh  verfification  admits  of  the 
mixture  of  long  and  fhort  verfes,  and  of 
Iambic  and  Trochaic,  in  almoft  infinite  va- 
riety  ;  fo  that  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  0- 
ther  beauties,  the  Englifh  verfe  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  modem  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. Of  this  excellency  of  the  Englifli 
verfification,  Mr  Dryden  has  given  us  a 
noble  fpecimen,  in  his  ode  on  St  Cecilia, 
where  he  has  difplayed  the  whole  variety 
of  Englifti  numbers;  for  we  have  there 
both  Iambics  and  Trochaics,  and  verfes  of 
different  lengths,  fi-om  four  fyllables  to 
ten ;  and  the  diflferent  meafures  are  moft 
admirably  adapted  to  exprefs  difierent  fen- 
timents  and  paffions. 

And  thus  I  hope  I  have  fhewn,  that  the 
Englifh  verfification,  though  fb  much  in- 
ferior to  the  antient,  is  far  from  being  con- 
temptible, and  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  I  believe  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe.  And  let  not  the  reader  be 
fo  much  offended  with  the  comparifon  of 
the  drum :  for  that  inffaxinient,  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  foft^  and  the  longer 
or  Ihorter  intervals  betwixt,  makes  a  mu- 
fic  which  produces  a  great  effedt ;  and  it 

would 
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would  not  be  a  bad  eutegium  of  vcrfe,  to  Ch.  S* 
fay,  that  it  ftirred  the  ipirit  like  a  drum  *, 


CHAP.         IX, 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fuljedl. — The  iMm 
tin  'uerfe^  as  nve  read  it^  not  much  differ^  ^ 
ent  from  the  Engli/h.  —  The  greater, 
fweetnefs  of  the  Latin  verfe^  nvhen  Jq. 
read^  onving  to  the  lat^uagey  (md  nojt  tq.. 
the  ver/lfication. 


I  Will  fay  further,  in  praifb  of  omr  Eng^  q^l.  q, 
lifh  verfe,  that  the  mufic  of  it  is  not 
very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  Latin  verfe, 
as  we  rea4  it.     And  what  difference  there 


*  Since  wrtCing  thU,  there  has  an  author  fallen  mto  my 

hands,  one   John  Mafon,  who  writes  an  effay  on  the 

power  and  harmony  of  pro&ic  numbers.     This  author 

has  fet  to  the  mufic  of  the  drum,  fome  Englifh  verfesj, 

pag,  15.  ;   and  yet  this  fame  author,  in  another  cfliiy,  on 

poetical  numbers,  would  make  us  believe,  tl^at  our  £ng- 

jt(h  verfe    is   made  by  fhdrt  and  long  fyllables,  though 

there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  ihort  and  long  in  the  beating  of 

a  drum  ;   and  though  he  himielf  confers,  that  what 

principally  fixes  the  quantity  in  Englifli  numbers^  is  the. 

accent  ;  pag.  89.  of  the  laft-mentioned  treatife* 

VoJL.  U.  3  E  isj^ 
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C^.  ,9.  is;  arifes  mpre  from  the  greater  fwcetiiefe 
of  the  found  of  the  Latin  language,  thaq 
from  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  according 
to  our  pronunciation :  for,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
we  pronounce  the  Latin  verfe,  as  we  do 
pur  own,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  accent ; 
fo  that  all  the  mufic  of  Latin  verfe  to  our 
ears,  is  produced  by  a  compofition  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  only  mix- 
ed in  a  manner   fomewhat  different  from 
that  ufed  in  Englifli.     For  the  intervals, 
we  may  obfcrve,  arc  greater  and  more  va- 
rious  in   the  Latin   heroic    verfe,    which 
therefore  confifts  of  more  fyllables  than  our 
Englifh  verfe  of  the  fame  kind :  for  our 
Hexameter  verfe  is  only  of  ten  fyllatjles ; 
vvhereas  the  Latin  ^s  commonly  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen.     But  in  fhorter  verfe,  fuch  as 
the  Sapphic,  the  meafure  may  be  brought 
to  be  almofl  exactly  the  fame,  with  not 
only  thp  fame  number  of  iclufes,  or  per- 
cuflions  of  the  accented  fyllables,  but  like- 
wife  the  fame  number  of  fyllables  altoge- 
ther,    This  a  late  author  *  has  fh^wn,  by 
a  tranflation  yirhich  he  has  given  of  the 

*  John  Hemes,  who  has  written  a  book  that  he  12- 
jtities,  The  Elements  of  Speech^  in  which  there  arc  fever*! 

good  obfervatiohs. 

J,  •  '  •  • 
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two  following  ftanzas  of  an  ode  of  Horace.  Ch.  9. 

sPone  me  ptgris  uhi  nulla  cafnpis 
Arbor  ejlivd  recreatur  aura; 
^lod  lotus  tnnndi  nebula^  malufquc 
'Jupiter  urget; 

Pone  Jhb  cur  ru  nimiurri  propinqui 
Solis^  in  terra  ddmibus  negata  : 
Duke  ridefitem  Lalagen  amabo^ 
Dulce  toqnentem. 

Place  mc  in  regions  of  eternal  winter^ 
Where  not  a  bloflbm  to  the  breeze  can  opeii  j 
fiut  darkening  tempefls  clofmg  all  around  me^ 
Chill  the  creation ; 

Place  me  where  fiinfhirie  evermore  me  fcorchesj ' 
Climes  where  no  mortal  builds  his  habitation : 
Yet  with  my  charmer  fondly  will  I  wander. 
Fondly  converfing. 

Here  we  mjty  obfervej  that  riot  only  the 

number  of  fyllables  and  of  percuflions,  is 

the  fame,    but  the  intervals  betvvixt  thfe 

correfponding  percuffions  are  equal,  that 

is,  there  is  the  fame  number  of  unaccented 

iyJJabJes  betwixt  them*     And  this  author 

has  fhe-wn,  that  even  in  the  Latin  long 

Hexameter  verfe,  though  the  number  df 

fyllables  bfe  greater  than  in  the  Englifh  long 

3  E  a  verfe, 
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Ch.  9.  vcrfc,  yet  the  number  of  accents  or  per- 
cuf&ons  is  the  fame  ;  for  there  ^  are  always 
only  iSve  perctlflions  In  our  heroic  vtrfe, 
and  in  VirgiFs  paftoral,  beginning  Sicelidcs 
mufe^  there  are  no  more  in  each  of  the 
firft  five  lines. 

What  therefore  makes  the  great  differ- 
cnce  betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  Ladn,  is, 
as  I  have  faid,  the  greater  fweetncfs  of  the 
Latin  language  :  for  our  language  is  harlh 
and  difagreeble  to  the  ear,  by  reafon,  firft, 
of  the  number  of  confbnants,  and  parti- 
cularly mutes,    with  which  the  fyllables 
are  crouded  ;    and,   fecondly,    the  great 
mimber  of  monofyllables,    which  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  our  language  bound- 
ing and  hopping  as  it  were,  and  deftroys 
entirely  the  Jiunien  orationis^  or  that  fweet 
flow   which   is   fo   agreeable  to  the  ear. 
This  would  happen  iii  fome  degree,  cfcd 
if  the  monofyllables  were  fuch  that  they 
could  eafily  join  together  in  the  enuncU- 
.tion,  becaufe  there  mull  be  always  fome 
little  ftop  betwixt  the  pronunciation  of  two 
words,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  two, 
but  one.     But  it  is  ftill  worfe,  when  the 
one  monofyllable  enda  with  a  confonant, 
and  the   following  begins  with  anoth<5 

confbnant, 


I 
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confonant^  which  will  not  coalefce  in  theCh.  94 
pronunciation  with  the  firft,  but  requires 
a  pofition  aiid  adlion  of  the  organs  entire- 
ly different.  This  happens  very  frequent- 
ly in  Englilh ;  and  mud  of  neceffity  en-* 
tirely  break  and  interrupt  the  continuity 
or  flow  of  th6  fpeech.  In  fome  verfes, 
where  the  fenfe  requires  frequent  llops^ 
this  is  no  fault,  but  may  be  rather  ac^ 
counted  a  beauty ;  as  in  this  verfe  of  Mil- 
ton, 

Him  firit,  him  laft,  him  midft,  and  without  end, 

or  where  it  is  intended  to  exprefs  fome;-^  ^ 
thing  broken  or  difcoutinued,  as  in  this  o- 
ther  verfe  of  Milton, 

* 

O'er    bog,   o*er    fteep,   through  rough,   denfe, 
fmooth,  or  rare. 

But  of  fuch  words  it  is  abfolutely  impof^ 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  make 
fweet-flowing  verfe ;  and  accordingly  Mil- 
ton, w^hen  he  would  give  a  fweetnefs  or  a 
flow  to  his  verfe,  either  compounds  the 
words,  01*  more  commonly  ufes  the  fo- 
reign w^ords  which  we  have  adopted  into 
3ur  language  from  the  Greek  or  Latin.    Of 

hid  kind  are  the  lines, 

Of 
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Chi  d.        Of  the  eternal  coetemal  beam ; 

or  where  he  defcribeS  the  gates  of  hcavcQ 
6pening, 


-Heaven  ofpened  wide 


Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  found. 
On  golden  hinges  moving^ 

Which  may  be  fcontrafted  with  what  he 
fays  of  the  opening  of  the  infertial  gates : 


—That  on  their  hinges  grate 


Harih  thunder.- 


«  -  •  •  • 

where  the  words  that  exprefs  this  harih 
found,  are  all  Saxon,  and  ihdeed  fuffi- 
ciently  harfli.  And  not  only  does  he  ufc 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  fmooth  his  numbers,  but  alfo  I* 
talian,  as  m  that  fine  fimile, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  ftrow  the  bvocki 
Of  Vallumbrofa,  where  the  Etrurian  ihades 
High  ovcr-arch*d  embower.- 


CHAR 
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CHAP.        X. 

Of  the  compofitim  of  quantity^   and  of  the 
numbers  both  of  the  antient  ^erfe  and  profe. 


I  Come  now  to  the  laft  part  of  the  com-?  C.  lo. 
pofition  of  the  found  of  language  of 
which  I  propofe  tq  treat,  namely,  the  com* 
pofition  of  its  founds  coniidered  as  having 
quantity,  or  being  long  or  fhort ;  and  of 
this  I  will  fay  but  little,  as  I  have  fhewi^ 
it  npt  to  be  a  common  property  pf  lan- 
guage, and  particularly  not  belonging  to 
the  modern  European  languages,  at  leafl 
not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  form  their  verfe. 
Befides,  the  naatter  has  been  fully  and  accu^ 
rately  treated  of  by  many  learned  authors. 
The  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language  is, 
as  we  have  faid,  into  long  and  fhort  fyl- 
lables ;    of  which  the  firft  compofition  is 
into  feet,  confifling  of  at  leafl  two  fyl- 
lables  *,  and  not  more  than  three.     This 

make; 

f  If  there  be  but  one  fyllable,  there  is  neither  foot 
per  rbjcbm ;  but  erery  word  that  is  not  a  monofyUable, 
has  ibme  rhythm,  and  confequently  fome  feet*    nav  otoftM, 
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C.  I  o.  makes  a  di vifion  of  feet  into  thofe  of  two 
fyllables,  and  thofe  of  three.  Of  the  firft 
kind  there  are  four  feet,  which  are  all  the 
poflible  combinations  of  two  long  or  {hort 
fyilables  together.  Of  the  other  kind 
there  are  eight,  which  are  all  the  poffible 
combinations  of  three  fhort  or  long  fyl- 
lables  ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  fimple 
feet  are  twdve  *.  Of  thefc  fimple  feet,  a^ 
many  more  feet  may  be.  comppfed  of  four 
0r  more  fyllables,  as  you  pleale ;  but  they 
are  all  refolveable  intd  the  fimple  feet  ar 
bove  mentioned,  an4  therefore  I  think  they 
ire  of  little  ufe. 

Of  feet  the  antients  compofed  thfcir  vcrfc, 
which,  as  it  was  exadlly  meaiured,  and 
had  regular  returns  of  the  fame  feet,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  /aarfcp.,  or  metre.  And 
the  particular  kinds  of  verfe  were  dcnonii- 

rmxtyfreu.  Diory/,  ntft.rw^,  jfif^,  ij.  FoT  there  iieccian* 
]y  mud  be  a  compofition  of  two  or  more  founds  to  pft>- 
iducc  rhythm,  which  is  defined  by  Ariflides,  a  writer  up- 
on   mufiCy     to    be    « vcnvcrca  ex/  XV^'"^  xar«  nm  ra(|Mr  eyfytmfit^* 

Now  the  lead  fyftem  or  compofition  that  can  be,  is  o( 
two»  and  therefore  a  dify liable  foot  is  the  lea({  part  into 
\rhich  rhythm  can  be  divided. 

*  All  this  is  accurately  and  fully  explaified,  in  the  »- 
ceiient  treatife  pf  Compofition  fo  often  quoted,  /eff>  i7« 

nated, 
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nated  by  the  number  of  feet  they  contain-  C.  10. 
cd,  as  Hexameters^  Pentameters^  Tetrame^' 
tcrsj  Trimeters^  and  Dimeters. 

In  this  way  they  compofed  their  verfe ; 
but  even  their  projfe  was  not  without 
rhythm.  But  as  the  rhythm  of  it  was  not 
fo  exadlly  meafured,  though  very  much 
ihidied  and  laboured,  it  had  not  the  name 
of  metre.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  a- 
mong  us  have  not  £0  much  as  the  idea  of 
thofe  numbers  of  profe,  when  the  Halicar- 
naffian  tells  us,  that  in  his.  time  hardly 
any  body  praftifed  them.  And  it  would 
appear,  from  the  pains  he  takes  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  pradifed  in  former 
timcs^  that  fbme  people,  even  in  his  time, 
doubted  of  their  exiftence.  But  he  avers 
the  fadt  to  be,  that  all  the  great  authors 
before  him  ftudied  this  part  of  their  com- 
pofition  very  much :  which  he  proves,  firft, 
by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who,  in  his 
books  of  Rhetoric,  makes  it  an  eflential 
part  of  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  and  mentions 
the  particular  feet  moft  fuitable  to  an  o- 
ration ;  and,  fecondly,  by  paflages  which 
he  quotes  from  Demofthenes,  and  which 
he  is  at  great  pains  to  fliew  were  not  the 

Vol. II.  3F    .  elFea 
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C.  10.  cfFe(3:  of  chance  *  ;  and  he  obfcrves,  what 
ah  advantage  the  orator  has  over  the  poet, 
by  being  at  liberty  to  mix  his  rhythms  as 
he  thinks  proper,  without  being  reftrided 
to  any  certain  rule  or  meafure  f .  And  if 
.  more  authorities  were  wanting,  Longini]s» 
in  his  treatife  of  the  Sublime,  je^.  39. 
iays,  that  it  looks  like  madnefs  to  difputc  the 
cfFeA  of  rhythm  in  rhetorical  compofition ; 
and  he  quotes  a  paflage  from  an  oration  of 
Demofthenes,  where  he  fays,  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  compofition  is  pro- 
duced by  its  running  on  Dadlyl  feet.  And 
Gicero,  fpeaking  of  the  efFedl  of  numberg 
in  an  oration,  fays,  that  "  who  does  not 
"  feel  it,  does  not  defer ve  to  be  reckoned 
*^  a  man  J." 

This  laft-mentioned  author  has  written, 
as  he  fays  himfelf  || ,  more  fiiUy  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  oratorial  numbers  than  any  before 
him ;  and  as  he  had  pra^ifed  the  art  fo 
much,  and  with  fb  great  fuccefs,  we  miift 
ailow  him  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the  effed 

.    •  nip*  crwflfo-fttf ,  ftB.  a^.  t  ^^^^- 

J  QuoJ  qui  mn  fentiunt^  quas  aureis  haheant^  aut  q-nd  m 
hh  hwiims  fimile  fit^  nefiio,   Qralor  ad  M.  Brutum,  caf,  50. 

* 

11  Orator^  cap.  68. 


r 


\ 
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of  them,  which  he  fays  is  lb  greats  Ut  ali^  C.  lo* 
ter  in .  oratidne  nee  impetus  uUus  nee  vis  effc 
foffit  *.      And  he  gives  us  one  inftance, 
where  the  whole  aflemblj  of  the  people  of 
Rome  were  excited  to  acclamations  of  ap^ 
plauie  by  one  ientence  fo  arranged  as  to 
picaie  the  ear  by  its  numbers  f  }  and .  in 
that  and  fundry  other  inflances  X^  he  has 
fliewn,  that  by  changing  the  afrangementii 
fend  confequently  the  numbers,  you  de^ 
ftroy  the  whole  beauty  of  the  compofitidn. 
And  not  only  has  he  given  very  particular* 
diredlions  about  the  numbers  that  ate  prof*- 
per  to  be  ufed  in  an  oration^  but  he  has 
given  us  a  hifldry  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  compbfition.      Thrafymachus,    he 
fays  II J    firft  invented   the   art;    •  GorgiaS 
alfo  praclifed  numbers  very  much  in  his 
compofitions  ;    but  it  was   thofe   chiefly 
ivhich  arofe  from  thtf  form  and  fti*u<flure 
of  the  Sentence,  in  which  like  things  were 
deferred  to  likfe,  contrary  to  contrary,  and 
words  of  the  fame  form  made  to  anfwer 
to  one  another  **•    But  he  fays,  thofe  au- 
thors 

*  Ordtor,  cap.  dS;  t  •'*'^-  ^"P^  ^l* 

X  Ibid,  cap*  70.  \  Ibid.  52. 

**  Of  this  kind  of  numbers,   Cicero,  in   tins  book, 

3  F  2  gives 
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*C.  lo.  thors  ufed  numbers  too  mucK,  an  error 
which  Gorgias  corre4):ed  in  hiinfelf,  when 
he  became  old,  a6  appears  from  a  book  that 
he  addreiled  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in 
which  he  fays,  that  he  was  not  fo  ftadious 
of  numbers  in  his  compoGtion  as  former- 
ly. .  After  thofe,  fays  our  author,  came  1- 
fbcrates,  who  £ril,  appears  to  have  taught 
,the  ufe  of  numbers  in  profe  compofidon.; 
but  he  ufed  them  more  moderately  than 
^either  Thrafyi?Lachus  or  Gorgias.  Fitwa 
his  fchool,  as  fron;i  the  Trcgan  horfe,  iflucd 
a  fwarm  of  orators,  and  from  that  omc 
the  ufe  of  numbers; in  orations  became 
common*  But  before,  according  to  oar 
author,  they  were  not  ufed  in  profe  com* 
.pofition  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  andent  wri- 
ters upon  rhetoric  mention  them^ .  and  he 
particularly  inftances  Heipdotus  and  Thu- 
cydides,  and  all  the  writers  of  their  times, 
.who,  he  fays,  have  no  numbers,  unleis  it 
be  by  accident*.     But  here  the  HaHcar- 


gives  a  faraous  example  from  his.  own  oration^  p^MH^* 
Eft  enhn  hac^  JudtceSt  non  /crifta  fed  n^a  lex  /  quam  fls> 
d'idlcifmtSf  aeeephmiSy  leghxuj,  verum  ex  natura  if/a  anift^' 
vats,  haufimus,  exfreJpmuSpodjuamnondidsfedfdSi,^ 
inftitutl  fed  imbutl  fuwms. 

•  Orator^  cap*  55,  and  6f . 

nailian 


i 
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naffian  differs  from  him;  and  I  think  widi  C.  lOi 

good  reafofi :  for^  although  the  numbers 

of  Herodotus  be  very  different  from  thoie 

-of  Dtmofthenes "  or  Cicero^    as  certainly 

tfce   numbers    of    hiftorical    comp<^tion 

ought  to  be  very  different  from  thofe  of 

oratory ;  yet  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to 

read  Herodotus,  without  being  convinced 

that  fo  fweet  a  compofition  as  his,  could 

not  be  without  fome  ftudy  bellowed  upoii 

the  pltefure  of  the  ear,  though  it  certain* 

ly  was  not  his  chief  ftudy ;  nor  does  thert 

appear,    in  his  work;   any  affedtation  of 

that  fort,  which  is  highly  blameable  even 

t\  an  orat6r ;  for,  as  Cicero  has  well  ob- 

ferved^  theexcefs  in  this  matter  offends 

muck  more  than'  too  little  *.      And  he 

very  much  blames  thofe  Afiatic  orators, 

who  threw  in  idle  words,  in  order  to  fill 

up  their  numbers,  and  which  therefore  he 

calls  complemtntd  numerorum  f .     I  therefore 

think    that  *  the  Halicamai&an  is  in  the 

right  when  he  quotes  Herodotus  as  an  ex- 


*  NifMium  quod  ejl  effendit  v^bementius  quam  id  quod 
wideiur  parum.    Orator^  eaf.  53. 

t  Bid.  69. 

ample 
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C.  lo.  ample  of  numerous  compofition  in  the  hir 
ftorical  kind.     And  as  to  Thucydides,  his 
numbers  indeed  are  Vci*y  different  from 
thofe  of  Herodotus,    or  of  the  orators. 
But  that  he  has  numbers;  and  ^oie  tooihi- 
died,  and  not  accidental^  the  Halicarhailian 
thinks  indifputable ;  and  accordingly  he 
has  fhewn  the  particular  numbers  he  lOade 
ufe  of.    And  in  general  he  appe^trs  to  me 
to   be  in   the  right,  when  he   avers  it 
to  be  a  fa<St,  that  all  the  great  profe-iimtcrs 
of  antiquity    ftudied    numbers    in  dieir 
compoiition.    And  not  only  did  orktors  do 
fb,  and  even  hiitorians,  but  likewife  plii* 
iofbphcrs,   particularly  Plato,   wlliofe  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  words  was  fuch 
as  would  appear  .to  us  much  too  nice,  and 
even  frivolous ;  for  the  Halicamadian  tells 
trs,  that  at  his  death  there  were  found  in 
his  pocket-book  two  or  three  difierent  ar- 
rangements of  the  firft  words  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  books  of  Polity.     And  this, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reafons,  among 
others,  why  his  fcholar  Ariftotlc  faid,  that 
his  ftyle  was  fomething  betwixt  verfe  an<i 
profe  *. 

•  Diog.  LaiirtJui  in  vita  Plat9nU^ 

And 
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And  there  is  a  reafon,  I  think,  though  C.  ip. 
the  Halicamaflian  has  not  given  it,  why 
Aythm  fliould  have  been  more  fbidied  by 
the  more  antient  writers  of  profe,  than  by 
thofe  of  later  times ;  and  it  is  this,  That 
the  firft  writings  in  Greece,  and  I  believe 
almoft  in  every  other  nation,  were  in  verfe. 
It  was  very  natural  therefore,  that  when 
they  firft  began  to  write  in  profe,  they 
Ihould  not  entirely  forfake  the  numbers  of 
the  poets  any  more  than  their  words.    And 
accordingly,  the  Halicarnaffian  tells  us,  if 
I  am  i^ot  miftaken,  that  it  was  the  imita- 
tion of  Homer   which   made  Herodotus 
write  in  a  ftyle  fo  nuinerous,  as  well  as 
fo  poetical,  in  other  refpedls. 

It  appears  from  what  Cicero  tells  us  *, 

that  among  the  Romans  likewife,  as  well 

as  among  the  HalicarnaiTian's  countrymen, 

there  were  who  denied  the  exiftence  of 

this   oratorial  rhythm.      If  fo,    it  is  no 

wonder   that  many  among  the  modems 

ihould  not  have  the  leaft  idea  of  it.     And 

indccdj  if  we  have  no  true  perception  of 

tiie  rhythm  of  the  antient  verfe,  as  I  think 

I  have   clearly  proved,  it  is  evident  that 

we 


r 


r 
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C.  10.  we  can  have  as  little  of  tkeir  profe  Bum- 
bers. 

But  we  may  judge  of  the  effeds  that 
they  muft  have  had  upon  their  learned 
ears,  by  the  efFedl  that  the  rhythm  of  mu- 
fic  has  upon  ours  ;.  for  in  that  refped^  I 
a^pprehend  there  is  no  diflPerence  betwixt  us 
and  the  antients  i  now  among  them,  cvea 
in  mufic,  rhythm  was  every  thing  *.   It 
is  true  indeed,  that  there  is  not  near  {0 
great  a  variety  in  the  rhythm  of  l^guage 
as  in  that  of  mufic ;    for  there  are  but 
two  times  in  language,  the  one  double  the 
other.     But  thcfe  two  times,  as  wc  have 
feen,    do    by    their    combinations  r\skt, 
twelve  fimple  feet,  befides  other  combina- 
tions that  may  be  made  of  thefe :  now  e- 
ven  that  is   a  rhythm,   which,   properly 
employed,  muft  produce  a  very  great  cf- 
fed  upon  the  hearers;  fo  that  from  the 
reafon  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  the 
authority  of  thofe  great  authors,  we  may 
be  fure  that  the  rhythm  was  a  very  mate- 
rial part  of  their  compofitions. 
.  In  Englifli,  a?  we  have  not  quantity, 
it  is  impoflible.wc  can  have  that  kind  ol 

•  It  is  a  common  faying  among  the  writers  npon  ob- 

6c,.  Haw  irapei  rZti  fiwims  •  /vO^of  ♦ 

vhjxbm 
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fhjtbhi  in  bnr  prole,  ariy  mol^  than  in  ouf  C.  i<x 

terle  j  what  therefore  we  have  of  numbers 

hi  bur  profe,  muft  arife  from  our  compofi- 

don  in  p&riodd  of  various  lengths,  conHfling 

of  varicms  members,  tlifiering  in  number, 

and  likewife  in  length.  In  this,  our  language 

admits  €t£  a  confiderable  variety :  and  by 

concluding  thefe  periods,  and  their  feve- 

ral  memberis,  aptly ;  and  by  the  proper  ufef 

of  thofe  figures  of  compoiition,  fuch  as 

the  antithefis,  and  words  of  like  form  an- 

fwering  to  one  another,  which,  as  Cicero 

obfcrves,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 

to  the  ftyle  j   it  is,  I  think,  impoflible  to 

deny  but  that  we  may  give  a  beautiful  va-* 

riety  to  the  cadence  of  our  prole  compofi- 

tions ;  but  of.  diis  I  will  fay  more  when 

I  come  to  treat  of  ftyle. 

To  contclude  this  fubjeft,  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  laid,  that  v<re  cannot  now 
judge  of  the  power  of  antient  oratory,  be- 
caufe  we  can  only  jndge  by  reading  their 
Derations.  Now  what  j£fchines  faid  to  one 
p^ho  read  Demofthenes's  oration  againft 
lim,  and  commended  it  very  highly,  will 
ipply  much  more  ftrongly  here.     "  What 

*  would  you  have  thought,"  faid  he,  "  if 

*  you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  ?"    For  the 
Vol-.  II.  3  G  antients 
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C,  lo,  antients  certainly  could  read  their  own 
writings  properly,  which  we  cannot ;  nor 
from  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  hear  a- 
mong  onrfelves,  can  we  form  a  proper  judge- 
ment of  the  effect:  of  an  oration  of  Demof- 
thenes  firft  compofed,  with  the  greateftait, 
and  with  all  that  variety  in  the  compofitioa, 
which  every  man  of  tafte  at  this  day  muft 
admire,  and  then  pronounced  with  all  the 
beauty  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  all  the 
cxprefllon  that  the  adUon  of  the  beft  play- 
er could  give  it :   for  this  part  of  the  ait 
he  had  ftudied  extremely,  having  found 
the  want  of  it  in  his  firft  public  appear- 
ances, as  I  before  obferved.    When  we  add 
to  all  this  the  dignity  and  fpirit  of  the 
man,   the  true  principles   of  that  Iwm, 
which  is  efteemed  the  diftinguifhixig  cha- 
radleriftic  of  his  ftyle,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  fpeak, 
there  was  a   concourfe  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  ;  and  that  his  orations  had  the  ef- 
fedl  to  excite  to  adlion  and  hazardous  en- 
terprife,  a  people  fo  much  funk  in  pleafun 
and  indolence,  as  the  Athenians  were  at 
that  time  *. 

But 

*  There  is  a  f*rench  author  that  I  bave  roA  ^-'* 
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But  there  was  another  kind  of  compofi-  C.  i  o» 
don  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  muft 
have  had  flill  a  greater  effe^  upon  the 
paflions  of  men,  becaufe  it  united  the 
powers  of  poetrjr,  mufic,  and  dancing, 
i.  e.  motion  performed  to  mufic,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  pailions  and  fentiments.  The 
compoiition,  I  mean,  is  the  poetry  I  men- 
tioned before,  of  the  orcheftic  or  £altant 
kind,  inch  as  fome  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
and  fuch  as  all  the  Dithyrambic  poetry 
was,  and  another  fpecies  mentioned  by 
Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics, 
which  he  calls  vyidt,  and  fuch  were  fome 
of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy  *, 
which,   joined  with    its    other    beautiesi^ 

vfhofe  name  I  have  forgot,  who  l{zs  exprefled,  in  a  llvcij 
manner,  the  difference  betwixt  the  elequence  of  Demof- 
theaes  and  that  of  Cicero.  **  When  the  Romans/*  fays 
he,  "  heard  Cicero,  they  cried  out,  0  ie  hel  Orateur ! 
*'  but  when  the  Athenians  heard  Demodhenes,  they  call- 
"  out,  Allans^  haitons  Philippe.''^  And  the  faft  truJy  is, 
that  when  Cicero  fpoke,  he  was  often  clapped  by  his  au- 
dience, that  is,  applauded  in  the  manner  we  applaud 
players  :  whereas  we  hear  of  no  fuch  noify  applaufe 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Demodhenes  ;  but  in  place 
of  thac»  they  were  convinced,  again  ft  «heir  inclinations; 
and,  fhaking  off  their  indolence,  and  k)veof  pleafur:,  a£t- 
cd  as  he  would  have  them.  f 

♦  Arijiiieti  lib.  I.  p.  63. 

« 

3  G  z  mad* 
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C;  iQ.  made  it,  as  it  was  reprefimted  in  Ath^is,  the 
moft  elegant  and  moft  refilled  entertain- 
ment that  I  believe  ever  was  exhibited;  and 
I  can  almofl  forgive  the  Athenians  for  ex- 
.pending  their  military  treafure,  and  a  con« 
fiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of  their  date, 
upon  it. 


G   H   A   P.        XL 

The  conclu/ion  of  the  fuhjefl. — The  great  o 
cellency  of  the  Greek  languagey  compared 
ivith  the  modern  languages  of  Eurqpe. 

Qa.\i.  ^  I  ^Hus  I  have  gpne  through  both  the 
JL  analysis  and  compofition  of  language 
in  all  its  parts ;  ii)  doing  which  I  have  run 
the  comparifbn  all  along  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  and  modem  languages,  thinking  that 
1  could  not  better  fliew  the  art  of  the  one, 
fhan  by  contrafting  it  with  the  rudend^ 
and  imperfe^on  of  the  other;  nor  re- 
commend more  to  my  readers  (which  is 
^he  principal  defign  of  this  part  of  ipy 
work)  the  (ludy  of  the  antient  langua- 
ges, and  particularly  the  Greek,  as  from 
that  ftudy  only  they  can  learn  the  perfec- 
tion 
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tioD  of  an  art  fb  noble  and  ufeful,  and  G.  i  j^ 
bf  which  the  invention  does  fb  much  ho- 
nour to  human  naoire.     I  have  eodea- 
voured  to  Ihew,  that  the  expreflion  of  the 
Greek  language  is  full  and  accurate,  but 
without  any  redundancy  of  worjds;— that 
its   fleftions   favj;    the    multiplication   of. 
#rords   unneceflarily,    exprpfling    all   that 
jcan  be  conveniently  exprefled  in  that  way^ 
and  nothing  more ;  -r- that  its  radical  word« 
are  as  few  in  number  as  poflible,  and  Iq 
jQamed  as  to  anfwer  admirably  yrell  the 
purpofes  both  of  fledlion  and  derivation ; 
— that  in  the  whole  ftrudure  of  the  lan- 
guage, they  have  had  a  proper  regard  tq 
the  ear,  as  well  as  to  th<&  underftanding, 
and  have  employed  the  whole  power  of  e» 
iemental  founds,  to  noake  their  languagi^ 
both  foft  and  manly  in  the  pronunciation  | 
and  to  fo  perfed:  an  articulation  they  have 
added    melody   and    rhythm,    by  which 
they  have  giv^n  their  language  all  the  muiio 
that  a  language  ought  to  have; — in  fliort, 
that  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  i^ 
.complete  in  every  part,  in  found  as  welj 
as  feoie ;  and  that  the  art  of  it  is  fb  per- 
^<fl,    that  every  thing  in  it  is  fubje<5led 
10  rules  that  can  by  its  natiu*e  be  fo  fub- 

je<5led^ 


1 

4 
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C.  II.  je^ed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears,  that 
the  languages  of  northern  extradlion,  and 
particularly  the  Englifh,  are  compofed  al- 
moft  altogether  of  hard  inflexible  words^ 
monofyllables  for  the  greater  part,  and 
crouded  with  confonants  that  do  not  eafily 
coalefce  in  found,  and  that  thefc  words 
are  unfkillfuly  tacked  together  by  ill-fe- 
voured  particles  conftantly  recurring,  and 
fatiguing  the  ear,  without  either  melody 
or  rhythm  to  foften  the  harfhnefs  of  fo 
rude  an  articulation. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  by  what  I  btvt 
faid  here  and  elfewhere,  of  modem  lan- 
^ages  and  modern  arts,  I  fhall  give  great 
ofience  to  many  readers.  I  know  ho^f 
predominant  vanity  is  in  this  age,  and 
that  the  vanity  of  the  individual  goes  even 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  For  if  u 
he  vilified  or  difparaged,  he  thinks  it  re- 
fledls  dilhonour  upon  him,  as  it  tends  to 
make  his  fancied  fuperiority  over  his  con^ 
temporaries  not  fo  great  a  praife  as  he  had| 
imagined.  But  I  faid  in  the  beginning  oi 
this  work,  that  I  did  not  write  for  ihcmim^ 
and  I  hope  tiiere  are  even  in  this  age  a  /rwf 
learned  and  candid  judges,  (fome  I  thint  I 
have  the  happinefs  of  1? nowing),  wkoie  ^f\ 
probation  alone  I  defire,  and  who,  I  am  pcr- 

fuadcd, 
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fuaded,  will  not  be  oflFended  with  what  I  C.  11, 
have  faid  in  praife  of  antient  and  cenfure 
of  modenx  arts.  They  know,  that  other  bad 
qualities  excite  hatred,  or  perhaps  compaffion, 
in  men  of  great  humanity  ;  but  that  there 
is  none  which  makes  a  man  £0  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe  as  vanity^ 
And  they  know,  at  the  fame  tilne^  that  it 
is  foimded  in  ignorance ;  and  that  the  only 
cure  for  it  is  good  folid  learning,  (for  a 
little  fuperficial  learning  increafes  it),  in 
philofophyy  hijlory^  and  arts.   By  philofophy  wc 
Jeam  what  the  powers  of  human  nature  are, 
and  to  what  a  height  it  may  be  exalted  ^ 
but  it  will  teach  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
man  can  never  rife  to  his  higheft  elevation 
without  philofophy*     Hiftoty  will  inform 
him  to  what  perfection  men  have  adhially 
arrived  in  other  ages  and  nations  of  the 
world,  s^d  that  the  manners  and  inflitu*- 
tions  alone  of  a  well-regulated  (late,  have 
formed  great  men.      But  it  will  inform 
him  likewife,  that  in  a  corrupt  and  dege^ 
nerate  nation,  no  man  q^jx  rife  above  the 
manners  of  the  age,  except  by  the  ailiflance 
oi  philofophy^  to  which  alone  we  pwe  thofe 
Ihining  lights  which  have  illumined  the 
darkeft  ages  of  the  world,  and  caft  a  glory 
upon    the  moft  profligate   and  worthlefs 

times 
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C.  t  !•  rimes  *•  And  h£dy^  by  the  ftildy  of  anbcnt 
arts  J  he  will  leatm  to  know  how  much,  is 
thofe  arcs,  the  anfients  excelled  thef  modems, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  andent 
arts  that  w6  can  imprchre  the  modem,  or 
judge  truly  of  their  merit.  By  fuch 
a  courfe  of  ftudy  he  will  come  to  know 
Ae  nature  of  man, — what  he  is,— what 
he  has  been, -^  and  what  he  may  be. 
And  it  is  in  this  Way,  and  this  Way  on- 
ly, diat  We  can  ever  fulfil  the  precept  of 
tiie  Derphic  god,  to  know  ourfclvcs.  For  it 
is  ofily  by  knowledge  of  th^  fpdcids  that 
we  can  know  the  individual ;  and  a  perfbn  is 
nmtny  not  becaufe  he  does  not  know  himfelft 
(for  every  man  knows  himiHf  by  die  moft 
certain  of  all  knowledge,  viz.  conicioufhefs), 
but  becaufe  he  does  not  know  what  is  moft 
excellent  of  the  kind.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  has  attained  this  prime  knowledge, 
though  he  fhould  be  confcious  of  excelling 
every  nian  of  this  age  in  tfvery  valuable 
accbmplifhment,    he  would  not  on   dx2t 

*  It  was  CO  pluteTop&y  that  th^Komaiis  owed,  in  Acat 
degenerate  dajs,  an  Helvidius  Prifeus,  a  Thraicopctft^ 
and  the  great  and  good  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and 
k  was  not  the  manners  of  the  ftate,  but  philoibphj,  th jt 
formed  £pamiaandafi»  the  great«ft  man  perhaps  that  e* 
.  Ter  Gircece  produced. 

accoun: 
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acdoxmt  have  a  high  opinion  of  himfelf ;  C.  1 1  • 
and  the  chief  praife  he  would  beftow  ori 
himfelf  would  be,  that  though  he  was  far 
fhort  of  what  he  fliould  be,  he  was  free 
of  that  contemptible  quality,  *uanity ;  for 
fuch  a  man,  though  he  might  J)afs  fot* 
proiidy  would  be  (as  Swift  has  well  diftin- 
guilhed)  ho  proud  to  be  vain. — » — But  to 
returti  to  our  fiibjeft : 

I  have  now  finilhed  the  grammatical 
part  of  this  work,  which  I  hope  will  at 
leaft  l*ei've  to  fhew,  what  I  chiefly  intended 
by  it,  that  a  language  of  art  is  indeed  a 
Work  of  great  art.    If  I  have  otherwife  fail- 
ed iii  the  execution  of  this  work,  through 
the  wsint  of  knowledge  of  to  many  particular 
languages  as  tnay  be  neceflary  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,  or  through  any  other  want,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  I  have  treated 
the  iubjeft  according  to  a  method  which 
will  take  in,  under  one  or  other  of  its  heads, 
every  thing  belonging  to  every  language 
that  ever  exifled. ^I  will  conclude  this  vo- 
lume with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  Chi- 
nefe  language,  and  that  invented  by  Bi- 
fhop  Wilkins;  after  which  I  will  endeavour 
lo  fhcw,  that  a  language  of  art  could  not 
la ve  gjrown  out  of  popular  ufe,  but  muft 
VoJL.II.                3H  have 
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C.  1 1 .  have  been  the  invention  of  men  of  genius 
and  fcience. 


CHAP.        XII. 

Of  the  Chinefe  language. — The  mojl  extrm^ 
dinary  language  in  the  ivorld. — Very  im- 
perfe&y  and  the  reqfon  ivhy  it  has  conti- 
nued fo  long  in  that  Jiate. — Probably  cam 
from  Egypt  through  India. 

C.  12.  npHE  language  of  this  people  is  very 
:  X  fingular,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
is  fuch  another  language  at  prefent  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  language  of  art ;  nor  is  it  entire- 
ly barbarous  j  but  it  participates  of  both, 
and  may  be  faid  to  be  an  intermediate 
ftage  betwixt  the  two.  For  it  has  fo  much 
of  the  language  of  art,  that  it  does  not  ufe 
one  word  to  exprefs  whole  fentences,  but 
has  difierent  words  for  different  things : 
and  with  refpedl  to  the  found,  it  has  not 
that  peculiarity  of  all  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, namely,  very  long  words ;  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  all  its  words  are  ^monofyl- 
lables  J  a  Angularity  which  diftinguifhes 

it 
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it  from  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  C.  i2* 
know,  that  are  any  where  fpoken.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  fo  far  refembles  the  barba- 
rous languages,  that  it  has  neither  compo- 
fition,  derivation,  nor  fledlion ;  and  it  is 
fo  much  more  barbarous  than  they,  that 
it  does  not  fliew  any  thing  Uke  an  attempt 
towards  any  of  thofe  great  arts  of  lan- 
guage; whereas  the  barbarous  languages, 
as  we  have  feen,  have  fome  beginnings  of  all 
the  three ;  fo  that,  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  art,  they  feem  to  be  ill  the  progrefs 
towards  it.    And  that  the  Chinefe  have  not 
the  art  of  compofition,  is  the  more  fur^ 
prifing,  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  cha- 
raders  which  make  their  written  language 
they  have  fuch  compofition.     For  example, 
the   charafter  by  which  they  exprefs  mif- 
fortune^  is  compofed  of  a  charadler  which 
fignifies  houfe^  and  another  which  denotes 
jire^   bccaufe  the  greateft  misfortune  that 
can  befall  a  man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on 
fire  *.    But  with  refpecEl  to  the  language  that 
they  fpeak,  though  they  very  often  em- 
ploy many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
they  do  not  run  them  together  into  one 

•  Du  Haldc^  torn.  2./.  227. 

^VL  z  word^ 
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C.  12.  word,,  making  certain  alterations  upoa 
them,  that  tliey  may  incorporate  the  bet- 
ter, as  is  pradifed  in  other  languages, 
but  preferve  them  entire  and  unchanged. 

I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  Chineie 
charadlers,  and  have  fhewn  them  to  be  no 
other  than  natural  reprefentations  of  things, 
but  very  much  abridged,  for  more  expedi- 
tious ufe,  and  compounded  together,  as 
we  have  fecn,  in  order  to  exprefs  com- 
pounded ideas,  with  many  marks  of  arbi- 
trary inftitution,  to  exprefs  things  which 
cannot  be  reprefented  by  corporeal  fonns. 
And  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  tlie  nature  of  their  language, 
taken  frxrai  that  great  coUe^on  upon  tie 
fubjecfl  of  China,  made  by  Du  Halde. 
.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  muft  appear 
furprifing,  that,  having  nothing  but  mo- 
nofyllables  in  their  language,  they  Ihould 
be  able  to  exprefs  fo  many  things  as  a  life 
of  great  policy  and  refinement,  fuch  as 
theirs,  requires  to  be  exprefled.  For  with- 
out the  variety  which  the  compoiition  of 
fyllables  gives  to  our  words,  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  us  to  exprefs  one  half  of  the 
things  which  we  have  occafion  to  expreii. 
But,    in  the  firft  place,  they  ufe  (cvcral 

•  words, 
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words,  as  I  harve  juft  now  faid,  to  denote  G.  1 2^ 
one  thing }  and  though  they  have  not  the 
art  of  compoiition,  I  am  peifuaded  they 
pronounce  them  fo  as  to  diflinguifh  them 
from  other  words,  fignifying  different  and 
detached  things.     And,  fecondly,  they  di- 
verfify  their  monofyllables  fo,  by  difierent; 
tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the  fame> 
word,  differently  accented,  fignifies  fbme-^ 
rimes   ten    or  eleven  different    things  *, 
which  makes   their   language   appear   to 
ftrangers  to  be  no  better  than  fing-fong  f , 
It  is  in  this  way  that  they  fupply  the  po- 
verty of  their  articulation,  which  indeed 
is  very  great ;  for  befides  their  having  no 
compofltion  of  fyllables,    they  want  the 
ufe  of  many  tetters  that  we  have,  particu- 
larly the  letters  by  d^  r,  x,  z  |. 
As  they  diverfify  the  words  fb  much  by 

*  Da  Halde  gives  an  example  of  this  in  the  monofyl- 
lable  r0«  which*  bj  different  accents,  and  inflexions  of 
the  voice,  as  he  expreffes  it»  is  niade  to  ilgnify  eleven  dif- 
ferent things,  vol,  a.  fag.  225. 

f  Du  Halde  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that  the  authors 
x^trho  fay  €0  are  midaken.  IHd.  But  I  rather  beiieve 
that  he  is  mtftaken,  becaufe  I  have  heard  fcveral  perfons 
ivho  bad  been  in  the  country^  faj  the  fame* 

:j:  Du  Halde ^  ibid.  fag.  23O4 

toneS| 
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C.  12.  tones,  one  Ihonld  imagine  that  this  mufic 
of  their  language  rofe  high,  at  leaft  above 
the  acute  accent  in  Greek,  which  is  no 
higher  than  a  fifth.     But  if  we  can  'believe 
what  Du  Halde  fays  of  the  finenefs  and  de- 
licacy of  their  tones,  fo  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible  to  a  ftranger  *,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  oaly 
by  fmall  intervals,  fo  that  the  niuiic  of 
their  language   muft   refemble  fomewhat 
the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is  within  a 
fmall  compafs,  but  neverthelefs  of  great 
variety  of  notes.     If  this  be  fo,  the  learn- 
ing the  Chinefe  language  muft  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  a  ftranger,  if  he  has  not  a 
*  good  voice  and  ear  for  mufic,  and  much  prac- 
tice of  it.    The  great  difference  therefore  be- 
twixt the  Chinefe  and  Greek  accents,  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  Greeks  had  but  two 
accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  a  great  interval,  and  that  not  very 
exadlly  marked.     For  the  acute,  though  \t 
never  rofe  above  a  fifth  higher  than   thd 
grave,  it  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,   bu! 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower,    according 
to  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker ;  whereas  tU 
Chinefe   muft  have  many  more  accentsi 

f  Ibid.  fag.  225. 

confiliin^ 
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conlifling  of  much  fmaller  intervals,  and  C,  12* 
therefore  more  exadlly  diflinguiihed.  So 
that  it  is  evident  the  Chinefe  language 
mud  be  much  more  muiical  than  the 
Greek,  and  more  mufical  than  any  lan- 
guage ought  to  be.  But,  as  I  have  faid, 
it  is  neceflary  to  fupply  the  dcfecSl  of  their 
articulation. 

For  this  purpofe  likewife  they  ufe  quali- 
tity,  and  by  lengthening  or  fhortening  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  make  them  fignify 
different  things.     They  do  the  fame  -  by 
giving  their  words  different  afpirations, 
and  by  founding  them  with  different  de- 
grees of  foftnefs  or  roughnefs  *  ;  and  by 
theie  methods  of  divcrfifying  their  mono-^ 
fyllables,    they  make  three  hundred  and 
thirty  of  them,  fays  our  author,  ferve  all 
the  purpofes  of  language  f ,  and  thefe  not 
much  varied    in    their  termination  ;    for 
they  all  end  either  with  a  vowel,  or  with 
the  confonant  n,  fometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  confonant  g  %. 

With  refpedl  to  the  grammar  of  this 
ianguage,  as  they  have  no  fleftion,  fo  that 


>«' 


♦  Ibid,  pag.  225.  t  Ihid.  pag.  224, 

X    Ihid.pag.  225. 
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C.  12.  ftli  thcif  words  are  indecfineable,  thdf 
cafes  and  tenfes  are  all  formed  by  particles. 
Genders  they  havii  none;  arid  even  the 
diftin(5lion  of  numbers,  which  is  marked 
by  fome  change  of  the  word  in  languages 
that  are  otherwife  exceedingly  imperfeft, 
is  marked  in  the  Chinefc  only  by  a  par- 
ticle *.  They  have  no  more  than  die  dirct 
fimple  tenfes,  viz,  the  prefent,  paft,  and 
futute ;  and  for  want  of  different  termi- 
nations, the  fame  word  ftands  either  for 
the  verb,  or  the  verbal  fubftantive,  the 
adje<5iive  ot  the  fubftantive  derived  from  it, 
according  to  its  pofition  in  the  fcntence, 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Chincft  lan- 
guage, whether  we  confider  it  as  found 
merely,  or  as  found  fignificant,  is  exceed- 
ingly defe^ive ;  yet,  fiich  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  this  people  for  three  or  four 
thoufand  years,  and  their  written  lan- 
guage, during  that  time,  has  been  fb  bulky 
and  cumberfome,  diat  it  cofts  the  labour 
of  a  life,  to  attain  to  any  competent  knoir- 
Jedge  of  it, 

I  ihould'  be  much  furprifed  at  this,  if 
I  believed,  as  fbme  do,  that  the  Chinefe 

were 
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w^w  ingenious  and  invelltiye  people.  But  C.  i2« 
lamoftl^eopimonof  DrWarbiirton,  "that 
"  the  Ckinefe  are  the  lead  inventive  people 
"  upon  earth  *•"  And  I  require  no  other 
poof  of  it  than  their  uiing,  for  fuch  a  length 
of  time^  a  language  and  orthography  fo  ex- 
tremely defective.  It  convinces  me  that  they 
cannot  have  made  any  confiderable  progress 
in  philofophy.  For  it  is  philofophy  that 
difcovers  the  principles  of  all^  arts  and 
fcietices }  and  if  the  Chinefe  had  been  phi* 
loibphers^  iuch  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
they  c^:tainly  would  have  applied  their 
philofophy  to  find  out,  as  the  Egyptians 
did,  the  principles  of  thofe  two  moft  ufe* 
ful  arts  in  life,  fpeakidg  and  writing. 

But  I  have  other,  proofs  of  their  igno-* 

ranee  in  philofophy.     The  oldeft  traveller 

into  China  that  is  commonly  known,   is 

Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  was  in 

that  4?ountry  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  as  he  was  no  philofophy,  nor  a  man 

of  fcience,  fo  far  as  appears,  of  any  kind^ 

we  cannot  expert  from  him  any  accoupt  of 

thd  philoibf^y.and  fciences  of  the  Chinefe, 

though  he  tells  us  a  great  deal  of  their 

*  Divine  Legal,  bo^ok  4.  fe^.  4. 

Vol.  II.  3 1  cuftoms 
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.         •  •        • 

C.  12.  cuftoms  and  poKtical  inilitutions,  and  re- 
lates a  good  number  of  curious  fa<fts.    But 
four  hundred  years  before,  that  b,  in  the 
ninth  century,  two  Mahometan  Arabians 
traveUed  into  China ;  and  we  have  thdr 
travels  tranflated  from  Arabic  into  French 
by  one  Mr  Renaudaut,  with  notes  and  ob- 
fervations  very  well  worth  reading  *.    In 
thefe  travels  there  are  a  great  many  curious 
fadls  of  natural  hiftory,  which  fhew  that 
the  authors  were  men  of  obfervadbn  andcu- 
j-iofity.   But  what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe 
is,  that  one  of  them,  (peaking  of  the  Qu* 
nefe  learning,    ikys  cxprefsly,    tliat  they 
had  no  fcience  at  all,  and  that  even  that 
religion  and  laws  they  had  got  from  In* 
dia  f .     He  adds,  th^t  the  Chinefe  knew  a 
little  of  aftronomy,  but  the  Indians  more; 
and  that  among  the  Indians,  both  medi^ 
cine  and  philofophy  were  cultivated. 

The  opinion  of  this  Arabian  travdlffi 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Arabians 
were  far  advanced  in  fcience  and  philoib- 
phy ,  appears  to  me  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  than  what  we  have  heard  of  iau 


•  The  Book  is  pri^tcil  at  Pfiris  17 1|. 
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from  the  Jeiuits,  concerning  the  wonder-  C.  1 24 
fill  learning  of  the  Chinefe.     For,  as  the 
French  tranflator  has  obfeiNred,    the  ac- 
count which  the  Jefuits  themielves  giv€  of 
their  knowledge  of  fome  of  the  fciences, 
&ews  that  they  have  made  very  little  pro- 
grefs  in  them.     And  our  author  quotes, 
upon  this  occaiion,  p.  342.  what  Father 
Martini  fays  of  their  progrefs  in  the-  high-* 
fit  philofbphy,  and  which  may  be  faid  to 
contain  the  principles  of  all  other  philofb-* 
phy,  I  mean  mctaphxfics.    "  It  is  amazing/* 
lays  that  father,  "  that  in  all  their  wri- 
**  tings,  they  fay  nothing  of  the  author  of 
*'  all  things,  and  have  not  fo  much  as  a 
**  name  for  him  in  their  copious  language.'* 
And  as .  to   their  ikill  in  aftronomy,    of 
which  we  have  heard  fb  much,  we  may 
judge  by  the  honours  that  were  done  to 
fome  Jeiuits  there,  who  were  made  prefi- 
dents   of  their  tribunal  of  mathematics^ 
though  in  Europe  they  were  not  known  for 
aflronomers.    And  the  fadl  is,  according  to 
Mr  Renaudaut^  that  they  were  not  able, 
without  the  ailiftance  of  the  Jefuits,  to  cal- 
culate an  eclipfe  with  any  tolerable  exadl- 
nefs.     And  accordingly,  in  their  aftrono- 
Enical  tables,   of  the  exa<flnefs  of  which 

^  I  2  fome 
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Q.  rj.  fome  of  the  Jefuits  boaft  fg  much^  Cafimi, 
one  of  thegreat^ft  aftronoroers  of  later  tiines, 
h^s  obferved,  that  there  are  the  groSkSi  er- 
rors in  their  calculation  of  eclipies,  and  0- 
ther  conjundliqns,  p.  359.  But  what  puts 
this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  is  what  Du 
XIalde,  who  was  himfelf  a  Jefuit,  tdls  us, 
that  they  know  very  little  either  of  the 
theorems  or  problems  of  geometry ;  aod 
when  they  refolve  any  problem,  it  is  ra- 
ther, he  fays,  by  induAion  than  by  prift- 
ciples  * }  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  can- 
not demonftratc  :  and  accordingly,  the 
French  author  above  q^ioted,  Mr  Renau- 
daut,  tells  us,  that  when  the  Jefuits  put 
Euqlid  into  their  hands,  and  explained  to 
them  the  demonftrations,  they  admired 
them  exceedingly,  as  tilings  altogether 
new  to  them,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  they  can  have  made  a  icience 
of  aftronomy. 

The  trutli  therefore  feems  to  be,  that 
though  the  Chinefe  excel  in.  fbme  me- 
chanic arts ;  and  though  the  populouf-- 
nefs  and  extent  of  their  country  have 
obliged  them  to  eftablilh  an  exa<5l  po- 
lice, and  to  fludy  the  rules  of  mor^litjr 
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and  good  government,  they  are  fir  from  CX  i  a# 
lacing  mcQ  of  fcience  and  philofbf^y. 

But  how  came  they  by  their  language, 
which,  however  imperfed,  muft  be  ackno  w-^ 
kdge4  to  be  very  extraordinary,  and  like 
no  other  diat  is  any  where  to  be  found  i 
And  the  firft  queftion  is.  Whether  they  in- 
vented their  language  ?     And  my  opinion 
i^  that  though  at  fbme  time  or  other  they 
may  have  produced  a  barbarous  jargon, 
iuch  as  is  fpoken  by  favages  in  the  firft 
jftate  of  barbarity,  confiding  of  words,  or 
rather  cries,    of  great  length,  with  very 
little  articulation ;  yet  I  can  hardly  believe, 
that  a  people  fo  d\\\\  and  uninventive, 
v^ould  have  advanced  even  the  firft  ftep 
towards  a  language  of  art,  by  fhortening 
their  words.     For  this  was  the  firft  thing 
that  men  did  when  they  began  to  fpeak 
by  art,  without  which  they  could  have 
have  had  neither  compofition,  derivation, 
nor  fledtion,  three  things  of  abiblute  ne- 
ceflity  in  a  language  of  art. 

From  whence  then  did  the-  Chinefe  get 
thoie  roots  of  language,  (for  fo  I  call  their 
raonoiyllables),  if  they  were  not  of  their 
own  growth  ?  And  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  they  came.  £rpm  the  iame  parent-coun- 
try 
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C.  13.  try  of  learning  from  which  Europe  ha» 
derived  all  its  arts,  I  mean  Egypt.  For, 
as  I  have  obfcrved  in  my  firft  volume  *, 
the  Egyptians  faid,  that  their  Ofiris  over- 
ran all  the  eaft,  vnth  a  great  army,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Indbk,  v^here  he  built 
cities,  and  introduced  arts  and  civility. 
And  with  this  Egyptian  ftory,  agr«ed  not  on- 
ly the  popular  tradition  among  the  Indians, 
but  the  opinion  of  their  philosophers  and 
wife  men,  who  related,  asIHodorus  Siculus 
informs  us  t»  ^^^  Bacchus,  who  was  the 
fame  with  Ofiris,  entered  India  vnik  a 
great  army,  and  tamed  and  civilized  die 
people;  and,  among  other  arts,  I  think 
it  is  likely  he  alfo  introduced  his  language. 
Thus,  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  both 
countries,  we  can  trace  arts  from  Egypt  into 
India ;  and  from  India,  according  to  our 
Arabian  travellers,  the  Chinefe  got  their  reli- 
gion and  laws,  and  we  may  prefume  likewife 
their  language.  And  it  will  be  a  furtheir  con- 
firmation of  this,  if  it  be  true  what  is  main- 
tained by  a  learned  academician  $,  whom 
I  knew  in  Paris,  that  the  Chinefe  got  their 

•  Lib.  3.  cap.  la.  pag.  466. 

+  Db.  3.  t  M.  de  Guignes. 
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vnrittcii  chara^ers  from  Egypt,  beii^  the  C  1 2, 
natural  reprefentations  of  things  curtailed 
and  abric^cd,  which  the  Egyptians  ufed 
before  they  io vented  letters.  At  this  time 
we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
proceeded  no  farther  in  die  art  of  lan« 
guage,  than  to  fhorten,  and  perhaps  arti- 
culate  a  little  more  their  barbarous  cries, 
but  had  not  yet  invented  compoiition  and 
derivation,  and  all  that  we  call  the  analo- 
gy of  language.  In  this  rude  ftate  was 
language,  as  I  conjecture,  imported  from 
Egypt  to  China,  through  the  nxeditim  of 
India.  And  the  Chinefe- being  a  dull  im« 
inventive  people,  have  preferved  it  juft  as 
they  got  it,  without  improving  or  en- 
larging it  by  the  grammatical  art.  And 
in  like  manner,  they  have  kept  the  written 
charadlers  fuch  as  they  originally  were,  ; 
without  inventing  an  alphabet,  as  the  £- 
gyptians  did. 
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^-/i&«  fhih/i^hical  kttgiu^e  wvntted  bj/  Bk- 
Jhop  W'tlldns. 

CL  13.  'X/'OU  people  of  Europe  that  al*e  fo  in- 
X  getiious,  faid  the  North-American 
Indian  to  his  miffionary,  has  any  one  of 
you  invented. a  language  *  ?  This  Indian 
It  feems  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive, 
what  we  have  laboured  fb  much  to  prove, 
the  difficulty  of  the  invention.  The  mif- 
liohary,  though  a  man  of  letters,  did  not, 
it  is  likely,  know  any  thing  of  Bifhop 
WiDdns's  philofophiical language;  otherwife 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  an- 
fwered  the  quefUon  in  the  affirmative,  be- 
ing defirous,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  Indian  a 
very  high  opinion  of  us  Europeans;  a 
matter  not  eafy  among  fuch  of  them  as 
arc  beft  acquainted  with  us»  The  author 
of  this  wonderful  invention  was  Dr  ^oim 
Wttidnsy  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the 
Royal  Society*     He  flouriflied  about  the 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  392* 

middle 
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tniddle  of  laft  century*,  a  very  Icafned  C.  13* 
age,  when  every  branch  of  learning  was 
cultivated,  and  among  other  things  the 
nature  of  language  was  much  ftudied,  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
.  another  member  of  this  Society,  Dr  Wallis, 
invented  that  mod  inMnious  art  of  teach- 
ing  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  an  invention  that 
could  not  have  been  thought  of  except  by 
a  man  who  underflood  perfedlly  the  mc- 
chanifm  at  lead  of  language.  And  that 
his  knowledge  went  much  deeper,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Engliih  grammar  that  he  had 
published  t* 

The  getttlemaii  I  am  now  fpeaking  of 
Was  a  man  of  a  fingular  genius,  alpiring 
to  things  great  and  extraordinary*     Not 

•  The  8<)ciety  gare  ^  warrant  for  the  pHnting  of  the 
book  by  an  ad  bearing  date  t3Ch  April  1668. 

f  Thas  it  appears,  that  the  fubjcft  of  which  I  am 
treating*  as  well  as  other  branches  of  fcietice,  has  been 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  learned  body.  The 
htdory  of  the  fociety,  writicn  by  a  member  of  it,  Dr 
Sprat »  is  juftly  efteemcd  a  (landard  for  the  Englifh  lan- 
maee.  And  if  the  public  ihall  find  any  accuracy  or  cor- 
rc<ftnefs  in  the  ftyle  of  this  work,  it  Is  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  friendly  admonitions  and  correflions  of  Sir  John 
Pringle^  who  fo  worthily  fills  at  prefent  the  chair  of  pre 
fideat  in  that  Society. 

Vol..  II.  3K  contented 
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C.  13.  contented  with  the  pofTeffion  of  his  native  ! 
clement  the  earth,  nor  with  the  power  of 
making  himfelf,  if  he  pleafed^  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  water,  as  much  as  an  otter,  or 
any  other  amphibious  animal,  he  wanted 
to  vindicate  to  man  the  dominion  of  ano- 
ther  element,  I  mean  the  air,  by  teaching 
him  to  fly.     Of  kin,  I  think,  to  this  at- 
tempt, though  not  fo  romantic,  was  his 
fcheme  of  an  univerfal  philofophical  lan- 
guage, both  written  and  vocal..    However 
impradlicable  the  attempt  may  feem,  or  at 
leaft  exceeding  the  abilities  of  a  fingle  man, 
which  indeed  the  author  feems  to  confcfc, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  was  very  well 
qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking.     For  he 
was  deeply  learned  in  the  antient  philofo- 
phy,    from   which   he   had   learned  that 
grcatcft  of  all  arts,    as  Cicero   calls  it*, 
and  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  execudon 
of  his  project,  by  which  we  are  taught  to 
afcend  to  what  is  higheft  and  mod  com- 
prehenfive  of  every  kind,  and  from  thence 
to  defcend  throi\gh  the  feveral  fubordi- 
nate  genera  and  fpeciefes,  dividing,  fub- 

•  Brut.  Jive  de  clar,  Orat.  cap,  41.  And  a  little  b^ 
fore  he  fays>  it  is  an  qu^e  docet  rem  univerjum  irihuere  ^ 
fart9t\  Iktentem  expiscare  definiendo;  &c. 

dividing^ 
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dividing,  and  defining,  with  the  greateft  C.  1 3- 
exaftnefs  *•     This  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
art  of  arts y  fince  it  is  the  art  by  which  arts 
and  fciences  are  made ;  and  in  the  wri- 
tings that  have  been  publifhed  fince  the 
antient    philofophy  was    out  of   fafhioh, 
there  is  nothing  I  defiderate  fb  much  as  or- 
der and  method,  and  a  dedudlion  of  things 
from  their  firft  principles.     How  neceflary 
this  art  was  for  the  invention  of  a  philofb- 
phical  language,  will  appear  from  the  zc^ 
coimt  I  am  now  to  give  of  the  language 
invented  by  Bilhop  Wilkins  ;  for  the  ,  un-^- 
derftanding  of  which  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  recolleiSl  what  has  been  faid  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,   concerning  ideas,  and 
the  philofophy  of  mind,  with  which  the 
knowledge  of  all  languages,  but  particu- 


•  Thcfc  arc  two  different  talents.  For  Socrates,  fays 
Ariftotle,  inveftigated  generals  vcrj  well ;  but  he  was  not 
fo  accurate  in  dividing  the  genus,  when  found,  into  its. 
feveral  fpeciefes.  He  himfelf  excelled  in  both ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  ftudy  of  him,  chieBy,  that 
Blfliop  Wlikins  acquired  thofe  two  great  nerves  of  fctence, 
definition  and  dtvifion.  And  in  the  tables  which  he  ha& 
compofed  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  his  philofophical 
language,  there  is  more  fcience  to  be  found  than  any 
where  that  I  knew  in  fo  fmall  a  con^afi. 
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C.  ij,  krly  of  a  philofophical  hngaage,  mtittbo 
intimately  coniie<5led. 

In  the  Jifji  place,  we  muft  remember,  that 
all  things  in  nature  are  reducible  to  certam 
clafles,  which  are  termed  by  logicians  ^^ 
nus  or  fpecicsy  according  as  they  are  high- 
er or  lower,  containing  or  contained.  To 
make  this  diviflon  aDkd  arrangemei;it  is  the 
great  buiinefs  of  inteUe3\  and  it  is  by  this 
operation  that  we  form,  our  notions  or  ideas 
of  every  thing, 

ido^  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  it 
is  in  thio  way  only  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge or  comprehenfion  of  any  thing :  for 
we  know  nothing  ahjolutdy^  but  only  r^ 
latvvel}\  by  knowing  to  what  genus  or 
fpecies  it  belongs,  tliat  is  to  fay,  what  it 
has  in  common  with  other  things,  and 
what  difFcrent,  Thus  we  know  nothing 
pf  man,  except  that  he  is  of  the  genus  a* 
nimal,  and  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  that  ge- 
nus, differing  in  certain  things  from  o- 
ther  fpeciefes  of  the  fame  genus. 

3/ic?,  It  is  thefe  notions^  or  ideas,  as  1 
call  them,  thus  formed,  by  comparing 
things  with  one  another,  which,  exprcffed 
by  certain  figns,  fiudible  or  yifible,  mat* 
what  we  call  language,  fpokcn  or  writtca. 

And 
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And  if  th(^  figns  are  fuch  as  to  bear  a  G.  13^ 
reference  to  the  clafs  in  which  the  thing  is 
to  be  found,  fb  that  if  we  nnderfland  the 
fign,  we  have  in  effedl  the  definition  of 
the  thing,  then  is  the  language  truly  a 
philoibphicai  language,  and  fuch  as  xnufl 
be  univerfal  among  philofophers,  who 
have  arranged  and  diftributed  things  into 
proper  clalles.  It  may  alfb  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  language,  as  the  Biihop  calls  it, 
fince  it  follows  the  order  of  the  human 
mind  in  forming  the  ideas  of  which  lan- 
guage is  the  expref&on. 

4/t>,  The  difference  betwixt  fiich  a  Ian* 
guage,  and  the  common  languages,  is  ob- 
vicms.     For  the  primitive  words  of  thofe 
languages  have  no  connedtion  at  all  with 
the    nature  of  things,    or  the  clafles   to 
which  they  belong.     And  as  to  the  deri- 
vatives,  though  they  have  a  connexion 
with  the  pripaitive  word,  it  is  not  fuch  a 
connedtion  as  philofbphy  requires,  but  of- 
ten the  reverfe ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  what  they 
call  abftroB  nouns ^  fuch  as  bonitas  in  Latin, 
or  ^oodnefs  in  Englifh,  which  are  derived 
from  the  adjedtives  bonus ^  or  good ;  whereas, 
according  to  philofophical  derivation,  and 
iie  natuye  of  things^  the  adjedive  denoting 

the 
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C.  IX.  the  quality  concrete,  (hould  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  noun  denoting  the  quality 
abftradl.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  things  does  not  at  all  lead  to  lie 
knowledge  of  words  in  fuch  languages, 
any  more  than  the  knowledge  of  words  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  things.  And  as  to  tk 
written  charaders  of  ftich  languages,  they 
only  exprefs  the  words,  not  the  tlungs. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  fuch  languages 
are  far  from  being  philofophical :  nor  can 
any  of  them  be  ever  univerfal,  but  each 
will  be  underftood  only  by  fueh  as  have 
matie  a  particular  ftudy  of  it. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that 
in  order  to  form  this  philofophical  and  u- 
niverfal  language,  we  muft  find  out  a  cer- 
tain'number  of  genera,  to  which  all  things 
in  nature  are  reducible ;  and  we  muft  have 
a  mark  or  fign  for  every  thing,  denoong 
under  which  of  thefe  genera  it  is  ranked. 
And  fecondly,  As  thofe  genera  muft  have 
under  them  a  great  number  of  fubordi- 
nate  fpeciefes,  that  particular  fpecies  to 
which  the  thing  belongs,  muft  alfo  b* 
marked.  And  here  muft  appear  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulty,  both  of*  the  inven- 

tion  andtrfeof  -fuch  a  language  :  for  fur 

pott 
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pok    the     genera,     comprehending     all  C.  13* 
things,  reduced  to  a  finall  number,  fuch 
as  would  not  be  burdenfome  to  the  me* 
mOry  j   and   fuppofe  them  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  by  marks  that  might  becoine  fa- 
miliar by  ufe ;  how  is  it  pofHble  to  put 
into  any  order,  or  bring  into  any  reafon-^ 
able  compafs,  the  prodigious  number  of 
fpeciefes  that  muft  be  included  under  each 
genus,  if  the  genera  are  of  a  high  order  j 
and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  evident  that  they 
tliemfelves  muft  be  of  a  mmiber  too  bul- 
ky  and  unwieldy  for  the  ufe  of  language* 
What  I  mean  viH  be  beft  explained  by  an 
example.     Let  us  take  the  genus  animal^ 
Nhich  is  none  of  the  higheft  genera,  that 
s,   of  thofe  that  are  called  categories  or* 
redicatnents  ;  yet  it  appears  to  comprehend 
(nder  it  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  fpe- 
iefes,  many  more,  I  am  perfuaded,  than 
ave    yet    been    obferved    or   difcovered* 
he  fame  may  be  faid  of  vegetables  and  of 
inerals  ;    and  in  general  the  number  of 
^eciefes  appear  to  be  with  refpedl  to  our 
pacities,     as    incomprehenfible  ^  as  ^  the 
imber    of  individuals.      How  then  are 
ch  numbers  to  be  arranged  and  expreffed 
'  marks   to  be  eafily  learned  and  under- 

ftood. 
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G.  13.  flood,  without  confufion  or  ambignitfi 
which  is  the  caie,  as  the  Biihopiays,  of  tk 
marks  invented  by  him  ? 

Here   the   Peripatetic   philofophy  has 
helped  out  the  Bifhop  a  Utile :  for  accord^ 
ing  to  that  philofophy,  every  genus  con- 
tains in  it  virtually  certain  differcnca^  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  its  i\ibordina» 
fpeciefcs.     Thus  in  the  example  given  of 
anmujl^  animals  are  divided,  acc(»rdiiig  to 
their  internal  principle,  into  rational  and 
irrational; — according  to  the  conftitution 
of  their  bodies,  into  fanguineous  and  vfr 
fanguious  ; — according  to  the  fbuAurc  of 
the  different  parts  of   their  body,  into 
nvhok-footed  and  clovetirfooted^  and  the  like; 
• — according  to  their  method  of  genera* 
tion,  into  viviparous  and  oviparous ;  — and 
according  to  their  food  or  diet,  into  cur* 
nivorous    and   granivorous.      Thefc  diffc 
rences,  with  refpedl  to  the  genus,  arc  call* 
ed  diareticy  or  dividing^  becaufe  by  theflJ 
the  genus  is  divided  into  its  ievcral  ip^ 
ciefes.     And  with  refpedl  to  the  fpeciefcs, 
they  are  called  fpecyicj  becaufe  joined  to 
the  genus,   they  conftitute  the  diffcrefl^ 
fpeciefcs.     Thus,  in  the  example  I  Iw^ 
given  of  animal^  that  genus  is  divided  \^ 

ratiads 
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rational^   irrational^    and    the    other    dif-  C.  i^, 
fercnccs    above    mentioned.      And    each 
of  thofc  diflFerences,  joined'  to  the  genus^ 
conftitutes    fo    many    different    fpeciefes, 
which  are  ranked  under  that  difference; 
Thus,  for  example,  under  rational  are  to 
be  ranked  man  and  angel ;  —  under  irra-^ 
tionalj  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  brutes  ;  — • 
tinder  ivhole-footedj  are  comprehended  the 
Ifor/e^  q/sy  muhy  camely   &c. ;  - —  under  clo-^ 
vcn-footedy  the  <?x,  Jheepy  goaty  &c.  *.   NoW 
thefe  diflferences  of  each  genus  may  be  re*- 
duced  to  number ;  and  there  is  a  way  well 
known  among  the  antients,  under  the  name 
of  the  Diuretic  method,  or  method  of  divi-' 
fion,  by  which  a  genus  was  divided  into  its 
levcFal   differences,    and   the   feveral   fpe- 
ciefes  contained   under   thofe   differences. 
Of  this  method  we  have  fine  examples  in 
the  Sophifta  and  PoHticus  of  Plato,  and  iri 
Mr  ikarris's  dialogue  upon  Art. 
Here  then  is  a  confiderable  ftep  madd 

•  The  nature  of  ^^;«i/  ;ind  /pedes ^  and  the  method  of 
div/ding  a  genus  into  its  feveral  fpeciefes  by  differences ^  are 
moft  accurately  exphuned  by  Porphyry,  in  his  introduc- 
tion  to  Ariftotle's  Logic,  and  by  Ammonius  in  his  Commen- 
tary upon  it ;  which  together,  if  diligent Jy  ftadied,  ara 
the  beft  preparations  for  philofophy  that  is  any  where  to 
be  found. 

Voi-.IL  3L  towarda 
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C.  13*  towards  the  formation  of  this  univerfal 
language.  For  if  the  genera  are  reduced 
to  a  certain  number  not  too  great,  and  if 
the  differences  under  each  of  thefe  genera 
are  likewifc  brought  within  a  reafbnable 
compafs,  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  to  find  out^  and  rank  under 
each  of  the  differences,  the  ieveral  fpeciefe^ 
belonging  to  it;  fo  that  if  thefe  likewife 
can  be  reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  the 
bufinefs  appears  to  be  done. 

For  matters  being  thus  prepared,  one 
fhould  think,  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  .find  out  marks  or  figns,  whether  written 
or  vocal,  for  the  feveral  things ;  exprcfling 
fiLrft  the  genus  to  which  the  thing  be- 
longs, according  to  the  order  in  which  it 
ftands,  whether  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c. ; 

• 

then  the  difference  by  which  the  genus  is 
divided,  according  to  the  fame  order  of 
firft,  fecond,  and  third ;  and  then  the  fpe^- 
cies  under  that  difference,  likewife .  in  the 
fame  numerical  order.  But  there  ftill  re- 
mains what  is  more  difficult  perhaps  than 
any  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  viz. 
to  exprefs,  firft,  the  feveral  circumftances 
nnd  modes  of  exiftence,  fiich  as  time, 
place,  greater  or  icfs  in  degree,  fex,  num^- 

bcr. 
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ber,  &c. ;   and,   fecondly,  the  grammati-  C  13. 
cal  conftrudtion,  or  the  connedlion  of  the 
ideas  with  one  another ;    for,  as  I  have 
taken  occafion  to  obferve  more  than  once, 
any  number  of  the  cleared  and  moft  pre- 
cife  ideas  would  not  form  difcourfe,  un-p 
lefs  their  conne<Slion,  relation,  and  depen- 
dence upon  one  another,    were  marked. 
Suppofing  therefore  a  mark  found  out,  ex- 
prejfling  the  genus, — the  diflference, — and 
under  that  difference  the  particular  fpecies 
to  which  the  thing  belongs ;  yet,  if  it  be  a 
verb,  there  mud  lifcewife  be  a  mark  found 
out  to  exprefs  the  time  of  that  verb,  and 
likewife  the   mode  or  difpofition  of  the 
human  mind  v^ith  refpedl  to  the  adtion. 
If  it  be  a  noun,  there  muft  be  a  mark  for 
its  gender  and  its  number,  and  alfo  its 
cafes,  by  which  its  connedlion  with  other 
nouns,  or  with  verbs,  is  expreffed ;   and 
there  muft  be  alfo  marks  for  fuch  con- 
neiflives,   as    articles,   pronouns,   prepofi- 
tions,  and  conjuncftions  ;  befides  many  o- 
ther   particulars,    which   are  required  to 
conflitute  that  moft  difficult  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  CBlled^ntax. 

Nor  is  it  in  one  kind  of  language  only 
that  thefe  fo  great  difficulties  are  to  be  got 

.     3L  a  over; 
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J.  II.  over :  for  in  order  to  make  the  art  com- 
plete, there  mud  be  two  kinds  of  lan- 
guages, one  vocal  or  effable:^  as  our  author 
cxprefles  it,  the  other  ^written  ;  and  the 
'words  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  charoHm 
of  the  other,  muft  exprefs  all  the  diflFerenl 
things  above  mentioned. 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  general,  of 
the  nature  and  requifites  of  this  philofo- 
phical  language,  •  I  come  now  to  give  feme 
account  of  the  one  invented  by  the  Bifhop. 
The  firft  thing  he  does  is,  to  divide  all 
things  which  may  be  the  iiibjeds  of 
language,  into  certain  claiTes,  or  genc^^ 
which  he  again  fubdivides  by  their  feve- 
ral  differences.  After  this  manner  things 
were  divided  by  the  antient  philofophers 
into  ten  claffes,  called  by  them  catfgorusy 
or  predicaments^  of  which  1  have  had  occa- 
fion  frequently  to  make  mention  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work ;  bu.t  our  author  has 
only  made  ufe  of  five  of  them,  *uiz.  Juk- 
Jfance^  quantityy  quality^  e^ion^  and  rcb" 
tiofiy  which  he  has  fubdivided  into  fcveral 
genera,  as  Ihall  $e  afterwards  Ihewn.  But 
there  are  notions  which  are  ftill  more 
general  than  the  categories,  as  I  have  had 

occafion   elfewhere   to   explain;    and  he 

finds 
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finds  a  difference  betwixt  thefe  general  n(>  C.  i^. 
tionSy   viz.  that  fome  of  them  relate  to 
things^  others,  to  "words.     Thofe  which  re- 
late to  things  he  calls  tranfctndental ;  and 
among  thefe  he  finds  a  difference^  namely, 
that  fbme  of  them  are  abfolute^  others  re^ 
lative.     The  firft  he  calls  tranfcendentah  ge^ 
neral.    The  relative  he  divides  into  two 
kinds  :  the  one  he  calls  tranfcendentah  mixt^ 
belonging    to    quantity,   quality,    whole, 
and  part; — the  other   kind  of   relative 
tranicendentals  ztcjimpley  and  proper  to 
a<5lion,  and  which  therefore  he  calls  tran^ 
fcendcntals  of  relation  ofaflum.  Thus  of  things 
tranfcendental,    he  makes   his   three  firft 
genera,  viz*  tranfcendentah  general^ — /raii- 
fcendtntdh  of  mixt  relation^  —  and  tranfcenr^ 
dentals  of  relation  of  a^ion.  General  notions 
relating  to  ivords^  he  comprehends  under 
the  i^me  of  difcourfe^  and  makes  it  his 
fourth  genus  *. 

£efides  thefe  general  notions,  there  are 
two  fptcial  things,  which  he  confiders  to 
be  above  the  categories,  viz.  the  creator^ 
and  the  nvorld  created  by  him ;  and  of 
thefe  he  makes  two  other  genera  ;  fo 
that  he  makes  in  all  fix  genera  of  tran* 

^   £&y  towards  a  real  cbarafter  and  philofopbical  Ian* 
,  part  2-  chap.  i.  et  feqq. 

fcendentals, 
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C.  13.  fcendentals,  befides  the  genera  into  which 
he  fubdivides  the  five  categories  above 
mentioned,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty- 
four.  The  number  therefore  of  his  genm 
all  together  is  forty, 

I  will  next  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  fpeciefes  into  which  he  divides 
his  genera ;  beginning,  as  he  does,  with  the 
tranfcendentals ;    which,   as  I   have  faid, 
he  divides  into  two  kinds,   one  relating 
to  things,  the  other  to  words.     Thofcof 
things    he    has    fubdivided    into    gene- 
ral   tranfcendentals, — tranfcendentals  of 
relation  iiiixt, — and  tranfcendentals  of  re- 
lation of  a<Slion ;   and  thefe,  as  I  have  faid, 
make  his  three  firft  genera.     In  the  firft  of 
thefe,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general,  he  finds 
fix  differences^  viz.  genus  itfelf,  or  kind^  ashc 
exprefles  it,  —  caufey — dtverftty^  — differ enzt 
relating  to  the  end  of  adtion, — difference 
relating  to  the  means, — and,  lafUy,  mode. 
Under  each  of  thefe  differences  he  num- 
bers feveral  fpeciefes  :  e.  g.  Under  the  firft 
of  them,  viz.  genus^  he  reckons  firft  bein^ 
arid  nothing ;  for  in  this  way  he  coupks 
his  fpeciefes,  either  on  account  of  their  of* 
fofttiouy  as  in  this  cafe,  or  on  account  of 
their  affimty.     The  fecond  fpecies  undo^ 

thii 
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this  difiference  is  tbit^  and  appearance.   The  G.  15. 
thxrdis  notion  and  filian^  &c.    In  like  man- 
ner he  numbers  the  fpecieies  under  the  ie- 
cond  difference^  viz.  caufcy  reckoning  eff^ 
dent  and  inftrument  the  firft,  impulftve  and 
cobibiti^e  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  through 
the  other  four  differences  of  l^s  firft  genus 
of  tranfcendentals  general.     And  in  like 
manner  he  goes  through  the  fecond  genus, 
dividing  it  likewife  by  differences,  and  e- 
numerating  the  fe^^^eral  fpeciefes  under  each 
difference ;   and  in  the  fame  manner  he 
^  goes  through  the  third  genus.     Then  he 
comes  to  general  notions  or  tranfcenden- 
tals, as  they  may  be  called,  relating  to 
nvords^  which  he  comprehends  all  under 
the  name  of  difcourfe.     This  genus  he  di- 
vides by  fix  differences,  viz.  elements^— ^ 
njjordsy  —  complex   grammatical   notions    of 
ipeech, — complex  logical  notions  of  difcourie, 
—  mixt  notions  of  difcourfe  belonging  both 
to  grammar  and  logic, — and  laftly,  modes 
of  difcourfe.     And  under  each  of  thefe  he 
enumerates    feveral    fpeciefes  *.     And  fo 
much   for  general  tranfcendentals^  relating 
both  to  things  and  ivords. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  two  ipecial  tran- 

*  iWd.  part  2.  ch.  i. 
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C,  ij,  fccnd^tals,  beginning  with  the  Creator^  at 
Gody  whole  eflence  being  iimple  and  indi- 
vifible,  does  not  admit  of  a  divifion  into 
fpeciefes.  The  fecond  is  the  nvorld^  or  am- 
verfe ;  which  he  divides  into  Jpiritual^  or 
immaterial,  and  corporeal  \  under  each  of 
which  he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes.  And 
in  this  maimer  he  goes  through  the  firft 
fix  genera  of  notions  more  general  than 
the  categories. 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  his  five  cate- 
gories ;  which  he  fubdivides,  as  I  have 
fiiid,  into  feveral  fiibakem  genera,  in  all 
amounting  to  thirty- four.  He  begins 
with  fubftance  :  the  firft  difference  of  which 
he  makes  to  be  inanimate ;  which  he  dif* 
tinguifhes  by  the  name  of  element^  and 
makes  it  his  feventh  genus  ;  of  which  he 
finds  fix  differences^  fuch  as  fre^  mr^  %vater^ 
earthy  &c.  And  under  each  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes. 

He  next  proceeds ,  co  fub/iance  animate ; 
which  he  divides  into  vegetatvoe  and  Jen- 
Jitive.  The  vegetative  again  he  fubdivides 
into  imperfeBy  fuch  as  minerals,  (fcwr  he 
holds  that  minerals  have  a  kind  of  growtfa 
or  vegetation),  ^xAperfefiy  fuch  as  plants. 
The  imDerfeB  njegetative^  he  fubdivides  into 
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Jlone^  which  is  his  Sth  genus^  arid  metal^  C.  1 3. 
which  is  his  9th.  Stone  he  divides  by  fix 
differences^  which,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the  u- 
iual  number  of  differences  that  he  finds 
under  every  genus ;  and  under  each  of 
thefe  difierences  he  enumerates  feveral 
ipeciefes,  which  feldom  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  nine  under  any  one.  Metal,  which^ 
as  I  have  (aid,  is  his  9th  genus,  he  divides 
only  by  four  differences  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, under  each  difference,  numbers  the 
feveral  fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  impetfeSi 
vegetative,  he  comes  to  the  perfe6i^  or  plant,* 
which  he  fays  is  a  tribe  fb  niunerous  and 
various,  that  he  confefles  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  dividing  and  arranging 
it.       He    has    however    fucceeded  pretty 
well,  at  leaft  fo  it  appears  to  me,  who  ani 
no    botanift ;    for  natural   things  run   fd 
much  ihto  one  another,  and  the  principles 
which  conftitute  their  effences,  and  difcri- 
minate  them  one  from  another,    are   fb 
fubtile  and  latent,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  im- 
poffible  to  define  and  divide  them  fb  accu- 
rately as  we  can  define  and  divide  our 
own  abflra<9:  notions.     Plants  he  has  di- 
vided,  into  hcrhs^  Jhrwbsy  and  trees.    The 
Vol.  II.  3M  berh 
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C  13.  A^r^  he  defines  to  be  a  minute  axidtcader 
plant ;  and  he  has  arranged  it  according  to 
its  leaves,    in  which  way  confidcred,  it 
makes  his  loth  genus ;  — ^^  according  to  its 
flower,  which  makes  his  nth; — and  ac- 
cording to  its  feed-yeflels,  which  makes 
his  1 2th  genus.     Each  of  thefe^^wra  k 
divides  by  a  certain  number  of  differences ; 
aud  under  each  differ ende  he  ranges  the  fe- 
veral  fpeciefes.      AU    other    plants  being 
wo!ody,  are  larger  and  firmer  than  the  herb; 
and  he  divides  them  into  greater  and  leffer, 
The  leffer  he  calls  a  Jhruh^  which  he  fays 
commonly  grows  up  from  the  root  in  fe- 
veral  ilems,  and  this  makes  his  1 3th  gem* 
The  larger,  growing  up  in  one  fingle  ftetn, 
he  calls  tree^  and  makes  it  his  I4th^^w; 
and  thefe  two  genera  of  plants  he  alio  di- 
vides by  feveral  differences  *,    and  under 
each  of  the  diflferences  he  ranges  the  fercral 
fpeciefes.  » 

Having  thus  exhaufled  the  vcgctabk 
kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  the  animal,  ^ 
fenffti'uey  as  he  call$  it;,  being  the  fccoiHi 
member  of  his  divifion  of  animate  fu^ 
ftance.  This  kingdom  he  divides  in^^ 
animals^  fanguineous  and  exfangtmus^  that 

*  Ibi<J«  chap.  4.  pag.  69.  ^ 
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is,  animals  without  blood,  and  which  C.*  13; 
dierefore  he  confiders  as  imperfe<^  animals ; 
and  of  thele  he  makes  his  i^xh  genus ^  dil^ 
tinguifhing  it,  like  the  others,  by  feveral 
di&rences,  and  ranging  under  each,  difie- 
rence  the  feveral  fpeciefes  belonging  to  it. 
The  fonguineotis  animals  he  divides  into 
three  kinds,  viz.  fjhy  which  makes  his 
1 6th  genus  ;  bird^  which  makes  his  1 7th ; 
and  beq/i^  which  makes  his  1 8th :  and 
each  of  thefe  genera  he  treats  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  has  done  the  others. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  general  na- 
ture of  vegetables  and  animals,  he  proceeds 
to  confider  the  parts  of  both  j  fome  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and 
animals,  and  conftitute  his  1 9th  genus ; 
others  are  general^  and  make  the  20th  : 
and  thefe  two  genera  are  likewife  diflin- 
guifhed  and  divided  like  all  the  reft. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  re«- 
maining  four  categories  of  quantity y  quali^ 
ty^  afliofij  and  relation^  and  by  dividing 
and  diflinguifhing  them,  forms  tile  gene- 
ra remaining  to  complete  the  number  forty, 
all  which  he  exhibits  moft  diftindlly  in 
one  general  view  upon  a  fingle  page  *. 

•  Parts,  clui.p.  33. 
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C.  13.  It  wobld  be'  too  much  to  £17,  and  muck 
more  than  the  author  pretends  to,  that 
there  is  no  error  or  inaccuracy  in  a  plan 
'which  comprehends  the  whole  of  things ; 
and  that  the  many  diviiions,  fubdiviiioiis^ 
and  di{tin(5tions,  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  made,  or  the  definitions  which 
accompany  them,  rendered  rnore  accurate 
and  fcientific.  The  author  acknowledges 
the  defedls  of  his  work,  and  iays,  what  is 
very  true,  that  "  the  defining  of  all  kinds 
**  of  things^  notions  J  and  ivords^  is  tw 
^^  great  an  undertaking  for  a  fingle  maiv 
**  and  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  fbcicty." 
This  he  fays  was  the  cafe  of  an  Italian  vo- 
cabulary, which  was  the  joint  produdioa 
of  the  famous  accademy  de  la  Cnifca,  and 
not  finifhed  in  lefs  than  forty  y ear&  ;  and  the 
Diftionary  of  the  French  accademy,  which 
began  in  1639,  was  not,  he  fays,  then  com* 
pleated  *.  And  befides  this  di^ulty  of  the 
work,  there  happened  an  accident  in  the  a* 
ccution  of  it,  which  one  fhould  have  thought 
would  have  put  a  flop  to  ,it  altogether ;  for, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  fame  epiftie 
dedicatory,  all  that  was  printed  of  it,  ex- 
cepting only  two  copies,  and  a  great  part 

*  EpIfUe  dedicatoiy. 

of 
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cff  the  imprinted  original,  was  deftroyed  C/ 1 3* 
in  the  fire  of  London.     All  this  notwith- 
ftanding,  the  work,  fuch  aS  it  is,  I  think  a 
zzioft  valuable  work,  Shewing  a  mod  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  the  author,  both  of 
nature  and  art,  and  a  philofophical  genius 
htted  to  excel,  not  only  in  one  branch  of 
philofophy,  but  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  things.     I  have  faid  already,  that  there 
is  more  fcience  in  his  tables  than  is  to  be 
found  any  where  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  ; 
and  I  have  given  fome  inftances  of  his  de- 
finitions and  divifions.     I  will  give  one  or 
two  more,  which,  with  what  I  have  faid 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  work,  will,  I 
hope,    be  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  it. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  he  reckons 
minerals  a  part  of  animated  nature,  be- 
caufe  he  fays  they  appear  to  have  growth 
and  nutrition,  and  to  be  reproduced  from 
certain  feminal  or  fpermatic  parts  of  thofe 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  he  fays  is  proved, 
by  mines  in  appearance  totally  exhaufted, 
igain  renewing  themfelves  *.  And,  if  I 
im  not  miftaken,  our  lateft  difcoveries  a- 
free   with  his  pluldfophy.    He  therefor^ 

•  Part  fl.  ch,  2.  p.  54,  » 
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;.  1 1.  afligns  minerals  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  divides  them  into  Jones  and  met(ds. 
Stones,  he  fays,    are  a  kind  of  mineral, 
hard  and  friable,  "  to  which  earthy  coir 
cretions  may  be  annexed  by  way  of  affi- 
nity, being  more  foft  and  britde,  and 
♦*  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  ftones  and 
«*  metals."     Then  he  proceeds,  according 
to  his  method,  to  give  the  diflferenc<rof 
Jlones  and  of  earthy  concretions.     **  Stcmes," 
he  fays,  **  are  either  vulgar^  and  of  no  price, 

middle   priced^ — precious^  —  and .  Ade 

**  either  lefs  tranfparenty  or  more  traaff^ 
**  rcTit  *."  Of  fones  therefore  he  maka 
thofe  four  d^erences :  and  of  earthj  concre- 
tions he  makes  two;  dijfoheable,  and  Mt 
diffolveabk :  and  under  each  of  thefe  diffi- 
t^nces  he  ranks  the  feveral  fpeciefcs  in 
their  order.  Then  he  proceeds  tometah; 
defining  metal  to  be  a  mineral,  for  themcA 
part  of  a  hard  confidence,  clofe,  du^ 
and  fufile.  He  divides  it  into  perfefi  and 
imperfed.  Of  the  perfed  he  makes  t« 
differences,  viz.  natural,  which  are  producci 
in  the  earth,  without  die  art  of  man,  foff 
as  gold,  filver,  &c. ;  and  faaitiousy  ^hi^ 
are  made  by  the  art  of  man,  fuch  as  bra^ 

•  Part  a.  ch.  3.  p.  6 1. 
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pCTirter,  and  ftecl.  The  impcrfeft  he  di-  C.  13* 
vides  into  thofe  which  are  metalline  fubjlanr- 
ces  by  themfelves^  and  thole  which  are  only 
the  rccremefUitious  parts^  as  he  calls  them, 
of  other  metals,  which  are  caft  off  in  pre- 
paring them  * 

The  other  e^cample  I  fhall  gire,  is  of  an 

idea  more  abftradt ;  for  it  is  taken  from 

one  of  the  categories,  viz.  quantity^  which 

he  divides  into  magnitude^  fpace^  meafure. 

'  Magnitude,"  he  fays,  **  is  a  word  in- 

^  tended  to  fignify  all  the  notions  of  ctm^ 

*  tinned  quantity  \  to  which  may  be  joined, 
'  by  way  of  aflinity,  the  word  exten- 
'  SIGN  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  kind  of 
^  quantity   whereby  a  thing   is    faid  to 

*  have  partem  extra  partem^  one  part  out  of 
'  another,  being  the  fame  thing  with  the 

*  former,  under  another  coniideration  f  .'* 
Then,  after  having  laid  down,  an4  gone 
through,  according  to  his.  ufiial  method, 
the  feveral  differences  of  magnimde,  and 
the  fpeciefes  under  each  of  thefe  diflfer- 
^nces,  he  proceeds  to  the  fecond  member 
of  the  divifion,  viz,  fpace^    "  This  word,** 

^  Part  3.  clu  3.  p.  65^ 
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C,  13.  fiiys  he,  *'  according  to  the  common  v& 

^^  of  it,  is  a  name  importing  the  more  ge- 

^^  neral  notion  of  that  wherein  any  thing 

^^  is  contained  or  done,    comprehending 

^  timt^   place^  ^tuaticn  *.*'     Then  having 

gone  through  thefe   three   differences  in 

like  manner,    he  proceeds  to   the  third 

member  of  the  diyifion,  viz.  nuafwre^  d 

which  he  fpeaks  in  this  manner.    ^^  Thofe 

**  feveral  rtlatiom  of  quantity^  whereby  men 

v&  to  judge  of  the  mtdtitude  or  great- 

ne&  o£  things^  are  ilyled  by  the  name 

of    MEASURE,    dimenfiany    mete^  Jitrvcy^ 

**  mk ;  to  which  the  relative  term  of  pro- 

"  PORTION,. />arftoif,  rate^  tax^  Jizt^  Jcafi-^ 

'*'  ^«^T  pittance^  Jhare^  dofe^  w^/r,  fymmetrj^ 

^'  analogy^  ccrnmnfurate^  difpenfe^  allots  ad- 

'^^  apt^  is  of  ibme  affinity,  iignifying  an 

**  equality  or  fimilitude  of  the   refpcAs 

^^  that  ieveral  things  or  quantities  have  to 

^^  one  another.    They  are  diftinguiflubk 

*'  into  fuch  as  refpc<5l eitheri»«//iVittfc  i.— 

•**  magnitude^  2.-^gravity  3. — duratttm  4, — 

***  fvhicb  is  either  more  generally  conftdcrti  5. 

**  —  or  as  rejtrahud  tQ  living  ereatures  6^ 

Here  we  may  obferve  his  method  of  fet- 
ting  down,  under  each  head,  all  the  Engfilh 

•  Part  2.  ch.  7.  p.  i86.  • 
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words  relative  to  it.  And  in  this  rcfpc^l  C.  rj. 
his  work  is  a  very  good  Engliih  vocabu- 
lary ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  find  any 
word  in  it  readily,  he  has  fubjoined  to 
his  work  an  alphabetical  didlionary,  iii 
which  all  the  words  are  referred  to  the  fo- 
vcral  places  in  his  tables  where  they  are  to 
be  found. 

Our  author  having  thus  arranged  and 
digefted,  into  their  proper  places,  theide^ks 
exfH-f^Ied  by  words,  it  was  necelTary,  as  -I 
have  obferved,  to  find  out  fome  method  of 
connecting  thofe  ideas  together^  fb  as  to 
form  difcourfc.     For  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work  is  to  be  coniidered  as  nothing 
eife   but  a  pbilof^hical  diSiionary  ^no- 
tions, (that  was   the  word  then  in  ufe 
in    place    of    ideas ^    a    word    afterwards 
brought  into  fafliion  by  Mr  Locke);  which, 
fays,    our  author,   muft   be  formed  into 
complex    propofitions    and    diicourfes  *'; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  grammatical 
art.       It  was  therefore  neceflary  that  he 
Qiould  compofe  a  philofophical  grammar, 
IS    well    as    a    philofophical   didtionary ; 
uid  accordingly  he  has  done  fb  in  the  third 
part  of  his  work     Such  a  grammar  i& 

•  Part  3.  ch.  X.  p.  297. 
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C.  13.  one  of  the  defiderata  in  learning  mentioned 
by  my  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  though  our  au- 
thor,   who   is   very   modeft^  and  cafndid, 
mentions  three  other  authors  *  who  had 
written  upon  the  fubjeft,  but  whom  I  ne- 
ver faw  nor  heard  of  before,  I  am  perfua- 
de^  he  is  the  firft  who  has  treated  it  proper- 
ly.    He  alfo  mentions  fome  before  him, 
who  had  made  attempts  towards  a  univer- 
fal  language  f ;  hut  neverthelcfe  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  work,  among  other  merits, 
has  that  of  being  original,  and,  fo  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now 
exifting  ;  for  thofe  former  works  upon  the 
fubjedl  are,  I  believe,  no  wh^rc  to  be  found, 
*  and  no  other  attempts  have  been  made 
iince  his  time. 

He  divides  grammar  very  properly  into 

three  parts ;  one  of  which  treats  of  the 

different  kinds  of  words,  and  the  various 

•alterations    they    undergo    by    inflcdion, 

compoiition,    and  derivation*     This  pan 

^  Thetr  names  are  Scotus,  in  his  Grammai,  Sfi^cultti' 
va ;  Caramuely  in  his  Gra/Hmat.  Auda;/: ;  and  CampandU* 
in  bis  Grammatica  Philofopblca^  part  3.  ch.  i.  pag.  29> 

-f  He  names  three,  Bccitrus^  Aihanafius  Klrcher^  t^ 
fk'Ul'if  Labbi,  p.  45a. 
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lie  calls  etymahgy.  The  fecbnd  treats  of  the  G.  13. 
proper  union  or  right  conftnidlion  of  words 
into  fentences  ;  and  this  part  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  fyntax.  The  third 
concerns  the  mod  convenient  marks  or 
founds  for  the  expreffion  of  fuch  names  or 
words,  whether  by  writing,  called  ortho* 
graghy^  or  by  fpeech,  orthoepy. 

Upon  this  plan  he  gives  ns  a  grammar 
entirely  new ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  an  original  genius,  who  thought  for 
liimfelf  upon  every  fubje<5t,  but  not  like 
hofc  pretended  geniufes  of  our  time,  who 
et  up  for  great  writers  and  philofbpherd 
ipon  their  own  ftock  only,  without  any 
flidance  from  learning  ;  for  it  is  evidenc 
hat  he  was  very  learned  in  philofophy,  no 
rfs  than  in  languages.  But  his  grammar, 
owever  ingenious  and  philofophical  it 
lay  be,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  fitted 
3r  the  ufc  of  his  philofophical  language  ; 
or  do  I  think  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
le  improvement  of  any  language  fpokeo 
:  prefent.  What  I  think  moft  curious  ia 
»  is  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  ortho* 
'aphy,  and  the  power  of  the  letters ;  a 
bje<fl  w^hich  he  had  fludied  very  much, 
id  had  befides,  as  he  tells  us,  the  affift- 

3  N  2  uncc 
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C.  13.  ance.of  ifeveral  loamed  men  of  his  time, 
whom  he  names,  i  do  not  believe  that 
the  Gleans  of  fpeech^  and  their  ferenl  0- 
peraticms,  have  been  fo  accurately  exa- 
siined  by  any  body,  and  whoever  is  cu- 
irious  upon  this  fubject,  cannot  refort  to  a 
better  book  for  information.  There  wc 
find  all  the  articulate  founds  that  the  hu- 
man mouth  is  capable  of  uttering,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  arranged  in  a  new  order;  new 
chara^flers  invented  for  fuch  of  them  as 
f;h4ra^ers  had  not  been  provided  for,  and 
the  old  charadters  con&ied  to  the  expitl- 
iion  of  only  one  found.  For  the  Eoglitii 
alphabet,  as  he  has  {hewn,  is  defec^ve, 
i)odx  in  not  having  chara^ers  iufficient  to 
cxpreis  all  its  founds,  and  in  emplof 
ing  the  fame  charadler  to  exprefs  more 
than  one  found  ;  and  he  has  givoi  tis  a 
ipecimen  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  of  thr 
(Creed,  in  our  alphabet,  thus  cprre^e(i^ 
And,  not  contented  with  this  amendmeni 
of  the  old  alphabet,  he  has  given  us  W 
alphabets  altogether  new :  in  one  of  whicii 
•he  has  ftudied  to  give  the  letters  a  (ha;t 
.bearing  fome  reiemblancq  to  the  con£g^ 
xation  of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciaticc 

•  Part  J.  ch,  13.  p.  373. 
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of  them ;  fo  that  diey  wtoy  deCanre^  as  he  C.  13* 
fays,  the  name  of  a  natural  cbaraihr  of 
the  founds  they  ezprefs  *. 

All  the  Biihop's  work,  fb  far  as  I  have 
hitherto  given  an  account  of  k,    is  no 
more  than  a  preparation  for  the  magfmm 
opus  J  the  framing  of  this  wonderful .  lan- 
guage ;  to  which  he  proceeds  in  the  fourth 
part  of   his  work,    beginning  with  the 
written  language,  or  real  charaSier^  as  he 
calls  it,  becauie  it  exprefTes  things^  and'fiot 
founds^  as  the  common  chara<flers  do.   And 
the  reafbn  he  affigns  for  beginning  wiA 
the  character,  is,  that  though,  in  order  <tf 
time  J  fpeech  be  prior  to  writing ;  yet,  in 
the  oixlcr  of   nature,    there  is  no  prio^ 
rity  between  them,  but  voice  and  found 
may  be  as  -well  affigned  to  figure,  as  figure 
to  found.    **  And  1  do  the  rather,'!  fays  he, 
begin  with  treating  concerning  a  com- 
mon character  or  letter,    becaufe  this 
**  will  conduce  more  to  that  great  end  of 
facility,   whereby,   as  I  firft  propofed, 
men  are  to  be  invited  to  the  learning  of 
it.     To  proceed  from  the  language  to 
the  chanufter,  would  require  the  Icam- 
*^  ing  of  both ;    which  being  of  greater 

^  Ibid,  du  14.  p.  37c.  » 
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C.  i^*  "  difficulty  than  to  learn  one  alone^  is  not 
**  therefore  fo  fuitable  to  that  intention  of 
**  engaging  men  by  the  facility  of  it.  And 
**  becaufe  men  that  do  retain  their  feveral 
**  tongues,  may  yet  communicate,  by  a 
**  real  charadler,  which  fhall  be  legible  in 
all  languages  ;  therefore  I  conceive  it 
mod  proper  to  treat  of  this  in  the  firft 
**  place,  and  fhall  afterwards  fhew  how 
•*  this  charadler  may  be  made  efiable  in 
**'a  diilindl  language/'  And  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  a  charader 
would  be  of  great  ufe,  ferving  the  fiune 
•purpofe  that  the  Chinefc  charadter  does  a- 
mong  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Eaft, 
who  communicate  together  by  the  means 
of  that  charafter,  though  they  do  not  un- 
derftand  one  another's  language. 

All  charadlers,"    fays    our    author, 

fignify  either  naturally ^  or  by   inftitutm. 

**  Natural  characters  are  either  the  piciura 

of  things,  or  fome  other  Jymbolicd  re- 

prefentations  of  them  *."     Then  he  goo 

on  to  tell  us,  that  it  were  to  be  wilhed 

that  charaders  could  be  found,   bearing 

fome  refemblance  to  the  things  exprcflal 

.by  them ;  but  though  this  he  thinks  migbt 

*  Part  4.  ch.  I.  p.  28$. 
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■  •        •       •         _ 
be  done  with  rcfpedl  to  the  general  kinds  C.  13. 

of  things,  yet  he  judges  it  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impoflible,  to  do  it  with 
refpcd  to  particular  fpeciefes.  It  were  de- 
fireable  alfo,  he  fays,  that  the  founds  of 
a  language  fhould  have  fome  refemblance 
to  the  things  expreflcd  by  them,  and  by 
confequence  to  the  written  chara^flers,  if 
they  were  reprefentations  of  the  things. 
This  he  holds  to  be  as  difficult,  or  rather 
as  impoflible,  as  the  other.  His  language 
therefore,  both  written  and  efiable,  is, 
like  all  other  languages,  of  inftitution  mere- 
ly ;  nor  has  the  one  any  natural  connexion 
with  the  other,  any  more  than  the  founds 
in  other  languages  have  with  their  alpha- 
bet. 

The  charad^ers  of  this  univerfal  lan- 
guage Ihould,  he  lays,  have  four  proper- 
ties. "  I .  They  fliould  be  moft  fimple  and 
*'  eafy  for  the  figure,  to  be  defcribed  by 
**  one  duHus  of  the  pen,  or  at  the  moft  by 
**  two.  2.  They  muft  be  fufficiently  dif- 
**  tinguifhable  from  one  another  to  prevent 
**  miftake.  3.  They  ought  to  be  comely 
*'  and  graceful,  for  the  fliape  of  them,  to 
*'  the  eye.  4.  They  fhould  be  nfiethodical, 
**  tlxofe  of  the  fan^e  common  nature  ha- 

•*  vmg 
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C.  13.  ^  ving  fbme  kind  of  fuitablenefs  and  co^ 
refpondence  with  one  another ;  all  which 
qualifications  would  be  very  advanu- 
geous,   both  for  under/landings   memrj^ 

••  and  ufer 

He  begins  with  contriving  marks  for  \i& 
forty  genera :  and  theie  he  has  fo  contri- 
ved as  to  have  all  the  properties  he  men- 
tions ;  for  they  are  as  iimple  as  poilibk, 
wonderfully  varied,  fb  as  to  be  fufficienN 
ly  diftinguifhed,  and  yet  refembling  one 
another  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  Tor 
proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  £gures  thcm- 
felves'  *. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  marlc 
the  differences  imder  each  genus.  This  » 
done  by  affixing  little  lines  at  the  left  end 
of  the  charafter,  forming,  with  the  cha- 
rader,  angles  of  diflPerent  kinds,  that  is, 
rights  ohtufcs  or  acute^  above  or  below; 
each  of  thefe  affixes,  according  to  its  po- 
rtion, denoting  the  firft,  fecoad,  thiid, 
&c.  difference  under  the  genus  ;    for,  as  I 

have  faid,  all  the  differences  under  each 
genus  are  numbered. 

The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  done,  b 
to  exprefs  the  fpecies  under  each  di£ferenct. 

•  Ibid.  pag.  387» 

This 
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This  is  done  by.  affixing  the  like  marks  to  C.  ij* 
the  otlier  end  of  the  charafter^  denoting 
the  fpeciefes  under  each  diflference,  as  they 
are  numbered  in  the  tables. 

In  this  manner  are  exprefled  all  the  fo- 
veral   notions  of  things,  which    are    the 
fubjedl  of  language.     But  the  moft  diffi- 
cult part  ftill  remains,  which  is,  to  conncfl 
thofe  notions  together,   fo  as  to  make  of 
them   what   we   call    difcourfe.    This   the 
grammatical  art,   in  ordinary  languages^ 
performs  in  many  different  ways  ;  which 
may  be  all  reduced  .to  two  general  heads ; 
firft,  variation  of  the  word  itfelf  j   Second- 
ly, by  particles,  or  feparate  words,  devifed 
for  the   purpofe  of  connection.     The  firft 
of  thcfc  our  author  has  fupplied  by  hooks 
or  loops^    adje<5>ed  to  either  end  of  the 
character  above  or  below,  from  which  w^ 
learn  whether  the  thing  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  no.un,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  adi- 
rerh^   or  whether  it  be  taken  in  an  adliv^ 
or  paiiive  fenfe,  or  in  the  plural  or  Angu- 
lar  number.      The  other  he  fupplies  by 
ma^rks  denoting  particles ;  and  th^fe  markg 
are  circular  figures,  dots,  and  little  crook- 
xl    lines   or  virguU'y  difiK>fed  in  a  certain 
iianner.     In  this  way  he  exprefles  the  co^ 
Vol..  !!•  3  O  pula 
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C.  13.  pula  of  propoiitions,  by  which  he  means 
the  verb,  and  its  various  tcnfes  and  modes, 
pronouns,  prepofitions,  interjedlions,  con- 
junftions,  and  articles.  This,  one  fliould 
think,  wouli  make  a  wonderful  perplexi- 
ty and  embarraffinent  in  his  charaders ; 
and,  no  doubt,  thofe  finall  marks  arc  more 
difficult  to  be  learned  and  attended  to  than 
the  greater  marks  for  things  ;  but  he  has 
contrived  them  fo  as  to  be  as  eafy,  both 
ibr  memory  and  ufe,  as  is  poflible. 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  this  written 
language,  or  real  charafter\  but  as  we  can- 
not judge  rightly  of  any  machine,  or  of 
thofe  living  machines  (according  to  the 
notions  of  certain  philofophers)  which  we 
call  animals^  /unlefs  we  fee  them  noove,  fo 
we  fhould  never  have  well  underflood  this 
language  of  the  Bifhop,  if  he  had  not 
fliewn  us  the  praAice  of  it  in  two  examples, 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Creed.  And  in- 
deed, upon  the  diligent  perufal  of  thefe, 
we  not  only  underftand  the  invendon 
much  better,  but  I  think  it  is  impoilibk 
not  to  admire  it  exceedingly ;  and  the 
more  attentively  you  coniider  it,  the  mouc 
you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  ib  chi- 
merical and  impra^cable  as  at  firft  light 

it 
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it  appeared.     I  refer  the  reader  therefore  ^•^i 
to  the  fpecimens  themfelves,  wherein  he 
will  obferve  that  the  capital  characSters,  ex- 
prefling  the  principal  ideas  or  notions  of 
things,  are  large ;  whereas  the  charadlers 
expreiling  the  acceflbries,  or  the  connec- 
tives of  the  difcourfe,  which  he  calls  par^ 
ticUs^  are  fmall :  and  he  ought  likewife  to 
read  the  author^s  explications  of  the  fpeci- 
mens, which  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
and  propriety  of  expreilion ;  for  beiides  the 
value  of  his  matter,  his  ftyle  is  one  of  the 
mod  corr«6t  in  Englifh,  and  is  as  elegant 
and  copious  as  his  fubjedl  requires. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  of  lefs  genius, 
and  not  fo  great  enterprife  in  fcience,  he 
would  have  contented  himfelf  with  the  in- 
vention of  this  univerfal  written  language : 
but  he  wanted  to  make  it  a  language  e- 
very  way  complete ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
fblved  to  have  it  intelligible  to  the  ears, 
as  well  as  to  the  eyes*     He  has  accoi'ding- 
ly    invented   a   philofophical   language  of 
founds,  which  have  no  natural  connedlion, 
as  I  obferved,  with  the  charadlers,  or  the 
na-ture  of  the  things  exprefled  by  them, 
l>ixt  the  fyftem  of  it  is  built  upon  the  fame 
foundation,   namely,  the  aiTangement  of 

3  O  2  things 
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C.  13.  things  into  clafies,  and  his  new-invented 
grammatical  art,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
neiSling  them  together  in  difcourfe.  His 
efFable  language  therefore  is  no  otlicr  than 
the  cxpreffion  of  what  is  contained  in  his 
tables  by  letters  and  fyllables,  and  for  this 
purpofe  he  has  uied  the  old  alphabet,  as 
corredled  and  amended  by  himfelf* 

The  requifitcs  of  this  language  he  has 
given  us  in  the  following  words.    "  i .  The 
^  words  fhould  be  brief,    not  exceeding 
two  or  three  fyllables,  the  particles  con- 
fiding butof  one  Syllable.   2.  They  fhould 
•'  be  plain,  and  facik  to  be  taught,  and 
**  learned.     3.  They  Ihould  be  fufficiently 
*^  diftinguifhable  from  one  another,  to  pre- 
•*  vent   miftake    and    equivocalnefs ;    and 
**  withal  fignificant  and  copious,  axilwer- 
able  to  the  conceipts  of  our  mind.     4, 
They  fhould  be  euphonical,  of  a    plea- 
fant  graceful  found.     5.  They  fhould  be 
*^  methodical,  thofe  of  an  agreeable  or  op- 
^*  pofite  fenfb  having  fomewhat  correfpou- 
*'  dent  in  the  founds  of  them  *.". 

Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  he  has  tx- 
prefFed  his  feveral  genera  by  fuch.  founds 
As  ba^  be^  biy  and  da^  dc^  di^  ga^   ^e^  gi^ 

♦.  Part  4.  ^h.  3.  p.  414. 
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md  the  hke^  all  compofitions  of  vowck,  Cf  1 3* 
with  one  or  other  of  the  beft-'founding 
confonants.  The  differences  under  each 
of  thcfe  genera  he  exprefles,  by  adding  to 
the  fyllable  denoting  the  genus,  one  of 
the  following  confonants^  b^  dy  g^  p^  /,  r, 
Zy  f^  n^  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  differences  arc  ranked  in  the  tables  un- 
der each  genus,  b  exprefling  the  firft  dif- 
ference, d  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  The 
fpccies  he  exprefles,  by  putting  after  the 
confbnant  which  ilands  for  the  differetice^ 
one  of  the  feven  vowels,  according  to  his 
alphabet ;  and  if  the  number  of  fpeciefes 
exceed  the  vowels,  he  ufes  diphthongs  for 

the  reft. 

I  cannot  illuftrate  this  better  than  in  his 

own  words  "  For  inftance,"  iays  he^  *'  if 
"  de  fignify  element ^  then  deb  muft  fignify 
**  the  firft  difference ;  which,  according 
*'  to  the  tables,  isfre:  and  deba  will  de- 
*^  note  the  firft  fpecies,  which  is  ^ame. 
*^  Dct  will  be  the  fifth  difference  under 
*^  that  genus,  which  is  appearing  meteor ; 
*^  /ir/*--  the  firft  fpecies,  viz.  rainboiv^  deta 
*^  the  fecond,  viz.  halo, 

**  Thus,  if  ti  fignify  the  genus  oi  Jen^ 
^^Jible  quality y  then  tid  muft  denote  the  fe- 

**  CQAd 
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C.  13.  "  cond  difference,  which  comprehends  co- 
"  lours  ;  and  tida  muft  fignify  the  fccond 
"  fpecies  under  that  difference,  viz.  rti- 
nefs  ;    tiflc  the  third  fpecies,  which  is 
greermefs  *,"  &c. 

Next  he  proceeds  to  fliew  how  the  gram- 
matical variations  of  words  are  to  be  ex- 
prelled.     If  the  word  is  an  adjeiSlive,  fays 
he,  which,   according  to  his  method,  is 
always  derived  from  a  fubftantive,  the  de- 
rivation is  made  by  the  change  of  the  ra- 
dical  confbnant  into  another  confonant, 
or  by  adding  a  Vowel  to  it.     Thus  if  da 
fignifies  God^  dua  mud  fignify  diwne\  if 
dt  fignifies  element^  then  due  mufl  fignify 
elementary ;    if  do  fignifies  Jlone^  then  dw 
muft  fignify  Jiony ;    and  in  like    manner 
voices  and  numbers,  and  fuch  like  acci- 
dents of  words,  are  formed  f.     As  to  the 
acceffory  words,   or  particles^  as  he  calls 
them,  he  exprefiles  them  by  fimple  vowels 
or  diphthongs,  or  by  fome  of  thofe  mono* 
fyllables  not  ufed  for  any  of  the  genera  or 
differences. 

After  having  laid  down  the  rules  for 
this  philofophical  language,  he  proceeds 
to  give  us  examples  of  it  in  the  Xiord's 


!f  Ibidt  p.  415. 
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prayer  and  Creed,  with  large  explanations ,0.  13. 
of  them,  referring  to  the  rules  he  has^  laid 
down.  He  confeffes,  that  "  his  contri- 
**  vance  for  this  language,  is  not  ordered, 
"  as  to  the  facility  and  pleafantneis  of  the 
"  found,  to  fo  good  an  advantage  as  it 
might  have  been  upon  further  confide- 
ration  and  pra<5lice  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
think  it  may  even  in  thefe  refpec^s  come 
into  comparifon  with  any  of  the  lan- 
guages now  known  *."  And  for  trial 
of  this,  he  gives  us  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
fifty  different  languages. 

He  concludes  his  work  with  an  appendix, 
wherein  he  compares  his  language  with 
the  Latin,  which  he  fays  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  fupplies  the  place  of  a  common 
language  ^.     And  in  this  conirparifon  he  is 
very  fevere,  and  I  think  not  without  rea- 
fon,   upon  the  Latin,  obferving  many  de^ 
fedts^  redundancies,  andanomaUes,  inth« 
grammar  of  it.     But  he  very  wifely,  in 
my  opinion,  abflains  from  the  compari- 
fon of  his  languge  with  the  Greek;  think- 
ing,  I  iuppofe,  that  it  would  not  gain  fo 


♦  Part  4.  ch.  4*  in  fine. 
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C.  X  J.  imich  by  that  camparifon ;  far  he  dfic^ 
where  confeiTes  that  the  Greek  language  u 
much  more  philoibphical  than  the  Latin  *. 
Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
vonderful  invention  of  tlie  good  bifhop, 
by  which  he  intended,  as  he  fays,  to  re- 
medy the  curfe  of  the  confufion  of  Babcl. 
I  Joiow  many  of  my  readers  will  think 
that  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  it 
than  was  neceflary  or   proper;    bat   the 
book  is  little  known,  though  L  think  it 
iiefcrves  to  be  very  much  known  and  ad- 
mired.    For,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  great 
Jionoar  to  the  ibciety  of  which  he  was  a 
member,    and  to  the  nation  in  general. 
There  are  however,  no  doubt,  many  de- 
fecfts  and  inaccuracies  in  it,  as  the  author 
himfclf  acknowledges ;  but  I  am  fare  the 
t)ld   proverb   will   apply   very  •  well   here, 
^  It  is  eafier  to  find  fault,  than  to  imitate^ 
*'  or  do  better  f  "     That  one  part  at  leaft 
of  the  proje<5l  is  pra(5licable,  I  mean  the 
forming  of  a  ne^  language  of  words   ac- 
cording   to    rules    of    art,     I    have     not 
the  leaft  doubt.     In  the  languages  already 
invented,    tlicre  is  a  wonderful  variety  ; 

*  P-  351*  t  iAofuifftttu  r<(  (Mxxmi  u  fUfttntMu 
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nor  is  there  any  reafbn  to  think/  that  in  C.  1 5. 
them  all  the  variety  which  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit,  is  exhaufted.     And 
in  fadt  we  know,  that  there  is  a  language 
actually  exifting,   which  is   formed,   lika 
our  author's,  upon  principles  of  philofo* 
phy ;  I  mean  the  language  of  the  philofb- 
phers  of  India,  called  the  Sanfcrit :  fb  that 
the  only  doubt  is,  whether  a  fingle  man,  in 
the  courie  of  a  fhort  life,  is  capable  of  fra-* 
ming  fuch  a  language.    As  to  the  real  cba^ 
ra£ler^  -  there  is,  I  think,  more  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  it.    And  yet  that  there 
may  be  a  language  of  charai5ters^  which 
are  not  the  marks  of  founds,  but  of  things^ 
the  Chinefe   language  is   an  irrefragable 
proof.     And  as  that  language  appears  to 
have  been  formed  with  very  little  aflifl* 
ance  from  philofophy  or  art,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  with  the  affiflance  of 
philofophy,  and  the  grammatical  art,  an- 
other and  a  better  language  of  the  fame 
Jdnd  might  be  formed. 

With  refpedl  to  the  facility  of  learning 
zhe  Biihop's  language,  he  fays,  that  there 
a.re  but  three  thoufand  words  in  it,  and  I 
jfiippofe  as  many  characters ;  whereas,  he 
reckons,  in  the  Latin  language,  thirty 
Vol.  II.  3  P  thoufand 
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C,  I3»  thoufand  radicals,  computing  the  fevenl 
homonymies  to  be fomany  difterent  words, 
*and  by  a  computation  which  he  gives  us 
from  Varro,    he    makes    the    number  of 
words  all  together,  with  all  their  different 
variations  by  flecJHon,  to  amount  to  about 
five  millions.    He  therefore  concludes,  that 
his  language  is  much  eafier  to  bc^learned 
than  the  Latin,  in  the  proportion,  as  he 
fays,  of  one  to  forty ;   and  he  "^does  not 
doubt,  but  that  a  man  of  good  capacity 
and  memory,  might,  in  one  month's  fpace, 
attain   to   a   readinefs    of   expreffing  his 
mind,  either  in  the  charader,  or  the  lan- 
guage *. 

*  Concliifion  of  tbe  ht>Qk» 
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CHAP.      xrv. 

That  a  language  of  art  mujl  have  been  the 
work  of  pien  of  arty  and  formed  upon  a 
regular  plan.  — -  The  fame  art  neccffary  to 
preferve  language  that  is  required  to  form 
it. — The  *ivant  of  fuch  art  the  caufe  of 
the  corruption  of  all  languages.  —  The  dan^ 
ger  of  the  Englijh  being  fo  corrupted.  — 
Irregularities  and  imperfe^ions  of  the 
tin. 


I  Have  all  along,  through  the  courfe  of  C.  14. 
this  work,  fuppofed,  that  a  language 
of  art  could  not  have  been  formed  with- 
out art,  and  that  it  muft  have  been  the 
work  of  men  of  art,  and  luperior  abilities ; 
and    accordingly   I    have   talked,   in   the 
ilyle   of  Plato   and  other  antient  writers, 
of  the  artificers  of  language^  and  the  laiv^ 
gvuers   of  coords.      It    may    however    be 
tlionght,  that  I  make  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  this  matter ;  and  that  though  there  be, 
j]ko  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  art  in  language, 
yet  it  may  have  arifen  by  degrees  from  ex- 

3  P  2  perience, 
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C.  14.  perience,  obfervation,  and  vulgar  ufe; 
and  that  in  this  way  even  a  language  of 
art  may  have  been*  foFmed  without  any 
regular  plan  or  fyftem.  If  this  be  true,  I 
think  it  mufl  be  true  likewife,  Aat  aD 
the  other  arts,  liberal  as  well  as  mecham- 
cal,  mull  have  been  invented  in  the  fame 
"way  ;  and  that  painting,  mufic,  architec- 
ture, mud  have  been  the  work  of  the  mm 
Tulgar.  The  queflion  therefore  is  geoe- 
Tal,  and  deferves  to  be  confidered  with 
ibme  attention. 

And,  in  the  fr^  place,  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  art  of  language,  like  every 
other  art,  muft  have  arifen  from  expen- 
ence :  for,  as  Ariftode  has  faid  *j  many  a- 
periences  make  art ;  and  no  art  ever  would 
have  been  formed,  if  men  had  not  firft  be- 
gun  with  the  practice  ;  very  rude  and  im- 
jperfedl  no  doubt  at  firft,  but  which  was 
improved  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  formed 
into  an  art.  For  we  never  fbiovdd  bave 
had  the  art  of  archite(5hire,  if  men  had  not 
begun  with  building  huts  and  cabaues, 
fuch  as  we  find  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  nor  of  painting,  if  there  had  no: 
been  a  beginning  by  rude  draughts,  o- 

•  Metaphyf.  lib.  i.  cap,  i, 
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tbcr  in  colours  or  carving,  which  we  C.  14, 
iikewife  find  is  pradtifed  among  fuch  na-* 
dons  ;  and  if  men  had  not  firft  iung,  or 
performed  upon  inflruments,  there  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  been  an  art  of 
mufic.  And  in  like  maimer,  if  men  had 
not  firft  ipoken,  there  never  would  have 
been  an  art  of  language ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  in  matters  of  art,  men  did  not  begin 
with  the  Acory,  but  the  pratftice;  and 
the  only  queftion  is.  Whether,  from  the 
pra<ftice,  a  theory  did  not  at  laft  arlfe, 
widhout  wiiich  the  art  could  not  hare  been 
formed?  and  whether  inch  theory  could 
have  been  the  produfkion  of  mere  people  f 

^dly^  I  think  it  is  likewifc  evident,  that 
the  art  of  language  could  not  have  been 
formed  at  once,  but  there  muft  have  been 
a  growth  and  progrefs  in  it  as  in  other  arts* 
For  even  after  the  general  plan  or  fyftem  of 
any  art  was  formed,  there  muft  have  been 
many  after  inventions  and  additions  made^ 
before  the  art  was  completed ;  and  accord- 
ingly, I  Have  obferved  a  progrefs  of  this 
kind  in  the  Greek  language. 

^dly^  It  muft  not  be  thought  that  ft 
graxxunar,  or  any  fyftem  of  the  laaguage, 
was  written  befOTe  ite  art  was  invented. 

Whoever 
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C.  14.  Whoever  knows  any  tiling  of  the  hiftory 
V  of  arts,  knows  that  they  were  invented 
and  completed  before  they  were  reduced 
to  writing.  Thus  the  fineft  buildings  of 
•antiquity  were  reared  before  Vitruvius, 
or  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  had  writ- 
ten upon  architedlure.  Painting  was  an 
art  of  the  higheft.eftimation,  and  pradUfed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  2ieuxis,  Ap- 
pelles,  and  Protogenes,  though  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  then  a  word  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjedl.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  art  of  poetry  was  well  known  and 
pradtifed  before  Ariftotle  wrote  his  book 
upon  poetry  ?  and  that  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
in  like  manner^  was  perfeftly  underftood 
before  he  or  any  other  wrote  upon  the  fub- 
jeA  ?  And  with  refpedt  to  this  matter  of 
language,  it  is  faid,  that  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle were  the  firft  who  wrote  upoa  the 
fubjecSi  of  grammar  *,  though  it  be  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  grammar  of  the  Greek 
language  was  completed  long  before  their 
dme,  and  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer. And  the  fadl  truly  is,  that  all  the 
)>ook6  that  have  been  written  upon  the  fuh- 

'     *  See  Bifliop  Wilkms4  philofophical  language,  book  i . 
cfa.  5*  p.  20.  aad  the  authoriuei  be  there  qaotes. 
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jcftof  any  art,  have  been  formed  from  the  C.  14. 
pradlice  of  that  art  already  invented,  not 
the  art  from  the  books.  This  is  plainly  the 
cafe  of  one  of  thofe  books  I  mentioned,  viz. 
Ariftotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  clearly  no 
more  than  a  colle<flion  of  obfervations  up- 
on the  art,  arifing  from  the  pradlice  of 
Homer  and  the  tragic  poets.  And  I  am 
perfuaded  there  is  nothing  in  that  book, 
which  was  not  known  to  every  poet  of  that 
age,  except  the  philofophical  principles 
upon  which  Airiftotle  has  founded  the 
art. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  the  que- 
ftion  comes  to  this  precife  ifliie.  Whether 
fuch  a  language  as  the  Greek  could  have 
been  formed  by  ordinary  men  employed 
in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
without  making  language  their  particular 
fludy  ?  or  whether,  for  the  framing  fuct 
a  language,  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius  were  not  required,  and  who  had 
made  a  particular  lludy  of  the  nature 
both  of  words  and  of  things  ? 

And,  in  the  jirjl  place,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  there  is  one  thing  abfolutely 
:required  in  every  art,  that  it  fhould  have 
^£q.e  plan  or  fyflem  j  by  which  I  mean, 

that 
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Q  I4«  ths^t  it  fliould  propofe  Ibme  end  to  be  at« 
rained,  and  proceed  in  a  certain  method, 
and  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end  *.  The  end  of  lan- 
guage, for  example,  is  to  exprefs  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind«  For  this 
purpofe,  the  four  things  that  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  re- 
quired, viz.  That  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  ihould  be  di(lin<£tly  expreSei 
2do^  That  this  ihould  be  done  by  as  few 
words  as  poflible.  3/iV,  That  the  connec- 
tion of  thofc  words  with  one  another 
fhould  be  ibme  way  marked.    And,  hfilj^ 


*  Art  is  defined  by  tbe  Stoics  to  be,  ivrr^Mc  1%  mtsa^H 

^yytyvftMtafOfmt  Tp^  rl  rtKof  w^fwem  rm  U  rf  C«p.     And  Qutn* 

tUian  defines  it  to  be»  Poteftas  via  (i.  e.  ordime)  eficitnt. 
See  Mr  Harris's  eseellenc  treadie  of  Art,  and  die  nocei 
upon  it,  p.  260.  It  is  therefore  of  the  effsnce  of  art* 
that  it  (hould  be  a  fyfiem^  and  proceed  according  to  rok 
and  method.  So  that  though  experience  be  the  modKr 
ef  art,  yet  a  man  would  be  no  better  tbaa  an  empiric, 
who  had  collcAed  the  greateft  nomber  of  £idb  and  olh 
lenrations  on  any  art,  if  he  had  hot  digefted  them  into  s 
4yftem,  laying  ^xnm,  principles,  and  drawing  finom  thence 
confequences  to  the  pra^ice,  and  £>  fonniiig  that  k^  ^ 
jM^v  ^xv6«(  Morrdw.  And  if  the  art  is  to  be  carried  \^ 
length  of  fcience,  it  muft  be  founded  on  priodplcs  tbit 
are  out  of  the  art,  and  to  be  found  oajy-  in  philofopbf* 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  coqw^ 
grammar  with  philofophy. 
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That  the  found  of  the  language  fhould  be  C.  14* 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of  eafy  utterance. 
.  For  attaining  thefe  purpofes,  we  have  feen 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,   how  many 
things  were  required.     Firft,  That  a  fy- 
ftem  of  etymology  was  to  be  formed,  by 
which  the  whole  language  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  certain  primitive  founds,  or  ra- 
dical words.     Then  cafes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  were  to  be  invented  ;  which  an- 
fwcrcd  a  double  purpofe,  both  of  expref- 
iing  difierent  relations  and  other  circum- 
flances  of  things,  and  of  connefting  words 
together  in  fyntax.   Then  tenfes  and  moods 
of  verbs  were  to  be  contrived,  by  which 
the  circumftance  of  time,  and  the  affec- 
tions or  difpofitions  of  the  human  mind 
with  refpedl  to  the  adlion  of  the  verb, 
were  to  be  exprcfled.   And,  laftly.  The  ele- 
mental founds  of  language  muftbe  fo  com- 
bined in  fyllables  and  words,  and  thefe 
fyllables  mull  be  fo  varied  in  length  and 
modulation,  as  to  make  the  found  of  the 
language  fweet  and  mufical,   at  the  famd 
time  that  it  is  ftrong  and  mafculine.     All 
this  ^wras  to  be  done  by  certain  rules  :   for 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  art,  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  which  by  its  nature  can 
Vol-.  II.  3  0^         •  be 
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C,  14.  be  fubjedled  to  rule,  muft  be  fo  fubjcfted; 
for  where  there  is  no  rule,  there  is  no  ait 
Now  it  is  impoffible  that  all  this  can  be 
done,  without  that  great  work  of  fciencc 
being  firft  performed,  I  mean  analyjis ;  for 
language  muft  have  been  analyfed,  both 
the  formal  and  material  part  of  it,  before 
it  could  be  forpied  into  fiich  a  fyftem  as 
that  of  the  Greek  language. .  Now  is  it 
poflible  to  believe,   that  all  this  could  be 
done  by  men  who  never  thought  of  lan- 
guage, but  fo  far  as  it  ferved  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life  ?   If  we  can  believe  this, 
we  may  alfo  believe,  not  only  that  aU  the 
arts  above  mentioned  were  ib  invented, 
but  likewife  all  the  fciences  ;    that  geo- 
metry, for  example,  and  aftronomy,  and 
even  philofophy  itfelf,  would  grow  up  a- 
iftong  favages,   as  it  were  fjpontancoufly, 
without  care  or  culture.     But  the  hiftorv 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  reafbn  of  the 
thing,   contradiifls    this    hypothefis  :    for 
we  know,   that  the  fciences  took  their  rife 
in  a  country  where  there  was  an  order  of 
ioaen  let  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
having  the  neceffaries  of  life  fupplied  w 
them  by  the  labour  of  others,    and  being 
relieved  of  all  other  cares  but  that  of  learn- 
•  '     '     .      ,  ing 
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ing  and  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  in  C.  144 
Egypt ;  and  though  in  Greece  there  were 
no  colleges  of  priefts,  as  in  Egypt ;  yet  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  it  muft  neceflarily 
happen,  that  feme  men  will  be  relieved  of 
the  neceffity  of  bodily  labour,  and  enabled 
to  live  by  the  labour  of  others.  Now  it 
was  by  fuch  men,  in  Greece,  and  in  other 
countries,  employing  their  leifure  in  the 
cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences,  that  lan« 
guage  and  every  other  art  and  fcience  was 
formed. 

At  the  fame  time  I  would  not  be  under- 
ftood  to  deny,  that  favages,  living  in  fuch 
a  ftate  as  that  of  the  Hurons,  in  which  e- 
very  man  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  life,  and  confequently  has  little 
time  for  fpeculations  of  any  kind,  would, 
from  mere  neceflicy,  make  fome  progrefs 
in  the  art  of  language,,  as  well  as  in  other 
neceflary   arts  ;    for    the    fame    neceffity 
that   made   men    invent  this   method   of 
communication     by     articulate     founds, 
would  alfo  make  them   contrive  expedi- 
ents for   rendering  the  ufe  of  it  as  eafy* 
and    convenient    as    poffible.      And    ac* 
cordingly  we  have  feen,  that  among  the 
Eiurons,    and    other    barbarous    nations, 

3  Qjz  there 
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C.  14.  there  Arfe  fome  beginnings  of  the  art  of 
language.  But  I  deny  that  among  any 
people,  while  they  continue  in  that  ftate, 
X  regular  fyAem  of  a  language  cobld  be 
formed. 

There  are  perhaps  readers  who  mar 
think,  that  what  I  have  faid  of  the  art  of 
the  Greek  langua:ge  is  much  exaggerated, 
and  for  the  greater  part  an  imagination  of 
tny  own,  particularly  with  refpeiSk  to  its 
iyftem  of  etymology.  But  what  will  they 
fay  of  the  Sanlcrit  language  above  dcfcri* 
ted  *  ?  of  which  all  the  words  arc  derived 
from  certain  radical  founds,  which  have 
lio  determined  fignification  of  their  own, 
liccording  to  certain  rules  of  derivation^ 
fo  fixed  and  eftablifhed  that  any  man  \rho 
knows  thofe  rules,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs 
•for  words  in  that  language,  but  may  form 
them  readily  as  he  needs  them^  and  Aey 
will  be  perfecflly  underftood  by  thofc  who 
tinderfland  the  language,  though  they  had 
never  heard  them  before.  Mnft  not  fuch 
VL  language  at  leafl  have  been  the  invention 
of  philofophers  as  well  as  grammarians? 
Or  if  any  of  my  readers  ihould  doubt  0: 

*  Partv2.  book  i.  ch.  i6.  p.  210.     See  alfb  Difets* 

tion  on  the  formation  of  the  Greek  langaage, 

the 
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the  truth  of  this  fa  A,  for  no  other  realbn,  C.  14, 
that  I  can  conceive,  but  becaufe  the  perfoo 
who  relates  it  is  a  Jefuit,  what  will  they 
fay  to  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ^  the  words  of  which  are  all  de* 
rived  from  roots  formed  of  combinations 
of  the  feveral  confonants  in  triads.     Is  it 
poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  a  language  of  fb 
artificial  a  ftrudlure  ihould  have  been  the 
invention  of  inen  of  no  art  or  fcience  ? 
and  yet  the  Greek  is  allowed,  I  believe, 
by  every  body  who  underftands  both,  to 
be  a  language  of  much  greater  art.     If  w^e 
can  believe  all  this,  we  may  believe  alfo, 
that  Bifliop  Wilkins's   philofophical  lan- 
guage may  have  been  invented  by  the 
people. 

But  further,  I  fay,  that  a  language  of 
art  not  only  could  not  have  been  invented 
by  the  people,  but  that  it  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  among  them,  without  the  particu- 
lar care  and  attention  of  thofe  men  of  art 
wc  call  grammarians  ;  whom  we  may  de- 
fpife  as  much  as  we  pleafe ;  but  if  there 
be  not  fuch  a  fet  of  men  in  every  country, 
to  guard  againft  the  abufes  and  corruptions 
-which  popular  ufe  will  neceflarily  intro- 
duce 
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C.  14.  duce  into  every   language  ;    and  if   the 
youth  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  country, 

are  not  carefully  inftrudled  by  fuch  men 
in  the  principles  of  grammar ;  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  however  perfeA  it 
may  have  been  originally,  will  very  foon 
become  unlearned  and  barbarous.  It  is 
chiefly  by  fuch  ijegleA  that  all  the  prefent 
languages  of  Europe  are  become  corrupt 
dialedis  of  languages  that  were  originally 
good  ;  the  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and 
modern  Greek,  of  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
the  Englifti,  German,  and  other  Teuto- 
nic dialedls,  of  the  Gothic.  Nor  is  what 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  I  am  informed, 
fi:ee  of  corruption. 


-  Sic  omnia  fatis 


In  pejus  ruerey  et  retro  fublapfa  referri. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  arts  :  for 
not  being  natural  to  man,  but  a  kind  of 
forced  prodvi<5lion  of  the  foil,  they  mull 
be  preferved  with  the  fame  care  that  is  re- 
quired to  rear  them  ;  and  if  that  is  but  a 
little  remitted,  down  the  ftream  we  go  to 
our  natural  ftate  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity: 


Nm 
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N(m  aliter  quant  qui  adverfo  njzx  Jlumine  lem-  C.  14. 

butn 
Remigiis  fubigit^  ft  hrachia  forte  remifity 
Atque  ilium  in  pr^ceps  prom  rapit  alveus  amr 


ni  *. 


Thus 


•  Though  we  of  Britain  boaft  of  being  a  learned  na-  - 
tion,  I  doubt  the  Engliih  language  is  not  aiended  in 
our  hands.     Dr  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  grammar,  has 
collcifted  a  furprifing  number  of  barbarifms  and  folecifms 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  mo(l  admired  authors,  parti* 
cularly  of  this  century.  The  beft  authors  may  be  guilty  of 
inaccuracies  of  ftyle  through  hurry  and  inattention  ;  but 
fuch  frequent  and  repeated  blunders  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded but  from  abfolute  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
art.     To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  compare  thofe  au- 
thors with  fome  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  the 
rules  of  whofc  language  we  undcrftand  as  well,  perhaps' 
better,  than  thofe  of  our  own;  andbefides,  the philofophy 
of  language  is  now  fo  well  underftood  by  the  learned  a- 
moxlg   us,  that  we  know  not  only  what  a  language  is» 
but  what  it  ought  to  be.     Now  let  us  try  whether  we 
can   find  in  Plato,  Ariftotlc,    Demoflhcnes,  or  Cicero,- 
fuch  fins  committed,  not  only  againft  the  particular  rules 
of  their  languages,  but  againd  the  rules  of  general  and 
philofbphical  grammar.  Or  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
CO  be  able  to  make  this  comparifon,  let  us  compare  them 
with  fotne  of  the  beft  writers  of  the  laft  age,  fuch  as  Bi- 
ihop  VTilkins's  book  upon  philofophical  language,  with 
which,   though  it  appear  that  Dr  Lowth  was  acquainted^ 
yet  I  obferve  none  of  his  examples  of  folecifms  are  from 
him  ;    nor  do  I  remember  any  that  he  has  quoted  from 
sm    author  of  the  fame  age»  but  who  flour ifhed  a  little 
later,   I  xncan  my  Lord  Shaftefbury^  whom  I  have  always 

admired^ 
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C.  14.       Thus  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  a  laa- 
guage  of  art  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
men  of  art.     But  a  difficulty  will  here  oc-. 
cur :  How  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  people 
of  any  country  would  receive,  a  language 
from  thofe  few  artifts,  and  agree  univer- 
fally  to  give  up  that  jargon,  which,  how- 
ever rude  and  barbarous,  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
fpeak  ?   To  this  I  anfwer,  firft.  That  the 
fame  thing  muft  have  happened  with  r&- 
fpedl  to  the  other  arts,  in  which,  as  in 
language,  the  many  muft  have  fubmitted 
to  be  taught  by  the  few  ;  otherwife  every 
art  of  life  muft  have  continued  to  be  prac- 
tifed    at    this    day   as    rudely    and    im- 
perfedlly  as  it  was  at  firft.     And  the  rea- 
fon  why  men  fliould  thus  fubmit  to  be 


admired,  not  only  for  the  elegance  and  copkm(he&  of 
his  ftyle,  in  both  which  he  perhaps  exceeds  any  Esglilh 
author,  but  for  the  purity  of  it ;  and  as  if  fine  writing 
belonged  to  his  family,  there  is  a  relation  of  his  in  this 
age,  Mr  Harris^  who  is  as  corrc^  in  his  fiyle  as  lie  is  e* 
legant. 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  language  is  declining,  it  is  time 
that  the  patrons  of  learning  among  ns  ihould  take  the 
alarm  ;  for  they  may  be  affurcd,  that  with  the  art  cf 
language,  every  other  art  and  fcience  will  decline.  It 
has  always  been  £b  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  wxli  al* 
ways  be  fo. 

*       ^  *  infbradted. 
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inftruftcd,  is  fufficiently  evident ;  for  man  C.  144 
being  naturally  a  docile  and  an  imitative 
animal,  would  be  difpofed  to  copy  whate- 
cver  he  faw  was  better  of  the  kind  than 
.    what  he  t^ad  been  in  ufe  to  pra<5lifc.     And 
this  would  hold  efpecially,  if  the  new  me- 
thod was  recommended  by  men  of  autho- 
rity, fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe  thofe  invent- 
ors of  the  art  of  language  to  ha  vebeen  among 
a  favage  people.    And  accordingly  I  fay,  in 
the  fecond  place,  That,  in  point  of  fad, 
there  are  examples  of  whole  nations   ha- 
ving given  up  their  language  in  favour 
of  a  better  one,    recommended  to  them 
by  their  governors,  or  men  of  authority  a** 
mong  them.     This  I  believe  was  the  caie 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Greece,  when 
the  Pelafgi  firft  came  among  thenx ;  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  changed  their  lan- 
guage for  that  of  the  Pelafgi,  when  they 
were  in  pofTeffion  of  Attica.     And  we  are 
informed  by  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  that 
many  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  Peru, 
who  fubmittcd  to  the  arms  of  the  Incas, 
iikewife  received  a  language  from  them. 

When  the  new  language  is  thus   im- 
ported into  a  country  by  conqiierors,  the 
VoL.IL  ^R  progrefs 
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C^i4*  progrels  of  it  would  be  quick ;  but  it 
would  be  much  flower  when  it  was  in- 
vented in  the  country  itlclf,  as  it  muft 
have  been  at  firft  in  Egypt,  or  fomc  o- 
ther  country ;  for  the  progrefe  of  the  inven- 
tion itfelf  muft  have  been  flow,  and  the 
teaching  it  to  the  people  ftill  flbwcr.  For 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  would 
receive  it  fo  readily  from  men  of  their  own 
country,  as  from  foreign  conqueroK, 
bringing  in  their  other  arts,  and  changing 
the  whole  flate  of  the  country. 

In  framing  this  language  of  art,  1  aiv\ 
perfuaded  the  artifts  would  make  ufcof 
the  materials  of  the  old  jargon  :  for  they 
certainly  would  ufe  the  elemental  founds 
that  had  already  been  invented ;  and  to 
thefe  they  would  add  others,  which, 
upon  trial,  they  found  the  huncian  mouth 
could  pronounce.  What  veftiges  of  art 
they  found  in  the  old  language,  fuch  as 
we  have  fliewn  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moil  barbarous  languages,  they  woTiId 
follow,  and  improve  upon.  They  wouW 
foon  fee  the  neceflity  of  expreifing  things 
that  have  a  likenels  by  words  that  alfc 
have  a  likenefs,  which  can  only  be  don: 
by  derivation  and  compofition  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  they  would  find  it   ablbluteW 

neceffarr 
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neceflary  to  abridge  the  immoderate  length  C.  1 4. 
of  the  old  wordsl     They  would  difcover, 
that  time  was  a  neceflary  adjuniSl  of  all 
adlions.     This  would  naturally  lead  them 
to  exprefe  it  by  fome  variation  of  the  word 
denoting  adlion ;  that  is,  they  would  in- 
vent denies.      They  would  alfo   difcover, 
that  an  agent  was  neceflary  in  every  a(5lion, 
and  they  would  find  the  divifion  into  three 
perfons  made  to  their  hand.     They  would 
therefore    naturally    think    of    marking 
likewife  this   diftindlion   of    perfons,    by 
a    variation    of    the    verb  ;     and    there 
too   they   would   find  fomething  already 
done,   as  I  have  obferved  before  with  re- 
ipedl  to  the  Huron  language  *.     And  laft 
of  all  they  would  find  out  the  neceffity  of 
fyntax,  and  of  cafes  of  nouns. 

This  would,  as  I  conjedlure,  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  language  of  art  among  the  artifts 
thenifelves ;  but  the  progrefs,  as  I  have 
/aid,  would  be  much  flower  among  the 
people.  For  I  believe  fuch  a  language  a- 
mong  them  could  hardly  be  eftabliflied 
without  government,  civility,  religion, 
xnuiic,  and  other  arts,  which  therefore  I 

•  Vol.  t.  pag.  374. 

3  R  2      .  imagine. 
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C.  14.  imagine  have  all  come  along  with  this  lan^ 
guage.  In  fliort,  I  fnppofe  that  the  people 
muft  haVe  been  tamed  and  civilized  before 
they  could  be  taught  to  fpeak  according  to 
rules  of  art 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  take  notice  of 
an  obje<flion  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
my  fyftem  of  language  being  the  work  of 
art.  It  will  be  faid^  that  popular  nfc  is  the 
governing  principle  in  languages, 

^em  penes  arhitritiTn  etjus  et  norma  loquendly 

as  Horace  fays ;  and  according  to  Qnin- 
tilian,  Confuetudo  ejl  cert'ijfima  loquend't  ma-^ 
giftra  ;  utendumqne  plane  fermme^  ut  mtrnmo^ 
cut  publica  forma  ejl  *. 

But  to  thefe  authorities,  I  anfwer,  frjiy 
That  neither  Horace  nor  QuintiKan  meant 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  art 
in  language.  But  it  is  evident,  frosn  the 
context  of  both  pafiages,  that  their  mean- 
ing was,  that  when  the  rules  of  art  and 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  were  upon  one  fide, 
and  uniform  cuftom  upon  the  other,  the 
lad  ought  to  prevail ;  which  is  faying  no 
more,  than  that  a  man  muft  not  pretend 
to  make  a  language  for  himfelf,  any  more 

•  m.  I.  cap.  6.  intih^ 

than 
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than  to  coin  moaey  for  himf^,  to  *ufe  G.  14- 

Quiatilian's  comparifon,  but  muft  {peak 

like  other  men,  as  well  as  \ife  the  current 

coin.      But,  zdly^   I  fay  this   obfervation 

applies  much  more  ftrongly  to  the  Latin^ 

which  we  mufl  fuppofe  thofc  authors  had 

chiefly  in  Ttew^  than  to  the  Greek,  or  any 

other  pure  unmixed  language.    What  mix-r 

ture  the  antient  Pelafgic  fuflfered  when  it 

was  firft  imported  into  Latium,  it  is  im- 

poffible   I   believe    exadHy   to    determine. 

Some  authors,  1  know,  think,  that  there  is 

a  great  mixture  in  it  of  Ofcan,  and  other 

barbarous  dialedfcs.     But  bfc  that  as  it  will^ 

it  is  certain,  that  in   later  times   it  was 

brought  much  nearer  to  the  Gredc  (land- 

ard,    by.  introducing    not   only  a    great 

many  Greek  words,  but  a  great  deal  of 

the  Greek  analogy  and  declerifion  of  words. 

This  makes  the  Latin  analogy  not  fo  con- 

iiftent-  with  itfelf,  and  produces'  a  great 

xnany  more  anomalies  in  that  language, 

rhan  are  to  be  found  in  Greek.     I   will 

give  one  or  two  examples,  which  occur  to 

rnc,    among  many  others  that  might  be 

found.     Aper^  the  Latin  word  for  a  boar^ 

iiiftead  of  the  genitive  aperis  or  dprisj  ac- 

<rording  to  the  analogy  of  pater  and  cicetj 

and 
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and  many  other  words,  has  apri.    Now 
the  way  I  account  for  this  anomaly,  is 
from  the  Greek.     I  have  little  doubt  but 
the  Greeks  antiently  had  the  fame  wonl 
imf,  the  termination  of  which  they  foftea- 
ed,  by  adding  -e»c  to  it ;  and  then  by  Ac 
fyncope,  they  made  it  aV/)oc;  and  by  the 
adje<5lion  of  the  «  in  the  beginning,  ttcy 
made  the  prefent  word  xa^fof,  the  geniiivc 
of  which  is  xaT/>v,  from  whence  comies  the 
Latin  genitive  apri^  (leaving  out  the  «),  as 
from   in/uL}/   comes  animi ;    and,    by  fome 
ftrange  accident,  the  word,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  X,  has  come  in  Latin  to  figni- 
fy  a  goat  J  and  likewife  follows  the  analo- 
gy of  the  Greek  declenfion.      This   in- 
ftance  is  given  by  Quintilian  *.     I  will 
give  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind, 
not  mentioned  by  him.     The  Latin  word 
ager^  forms  its  genitive  in  the  fkme  way 
as  aper  does ;  and  it  is  agri^  and  not  ageris^ 
as  another  word  very  like  it  in  found,  viz. 
agger  has  its   genitive.     Now  the  reafbn 
for  this  irregular  genitive,  I  believe  to  be 
the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe,  namely, 
that  it  is  taken  from  the  Greek  genitive 

*  Lib.  !•  cap.  6. 
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I  will  only  mention  another  inflance,  C.  14* 
where  the  Latin  analogy  is  irregular  and 
impcrfcifl,  becaufe  they  have  adopted  the 
Greek  analogy  only  in  part.     The  Greeks 
form  the  preter-perfedl  of  verbs  beginning 
tvith  a  confbnant,  by  reduplication  of  that 
confbnant  with  the  vowel  «•     This  analo- 
gy the  Latins  have  followed  in  ibme  words : 
for  from  cado  they  form  the  preterite  ceci^ 
di ;  from  pongo^  or  the  old  word  pago^  pc^ 
pigi ;    and  from  fpondeo^  fpopondi.       But 
why  not  carry  this  analogy  throughout, 
as  the  Greeks  have  done  ?   Why  not  lay, 
legOy  lelegi;  pingo^  pepinxi?  And  the  fad: 
I  apprehend  to  have  been,  that  thefe  redu- 
plications were  not  antiently  ufed  in  the 
language,  and  accordingly  are  not  to  be 
found,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  old 
monuments  of  Latin  preferved  to  us  ;  but 
were  adopted  about  the  time,  when,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,    the   Latins  began  to 
form  their  language  upon  the  model  of  the 


But  though,  in  this  manner,  we  may 
account  for  niany  irregularities  in  the  La- 
tin tongue,  we  cannot,  I  believe,  render 
a  reafon  for  them  all,  particularly  for 
thofe  ftrange  things  they  call  gerunds  and 

/upines^ 
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C.  14.  Ji^fMes^  about  which  grammarians  difputc 
fa  mnch,  whether  they  be  verbal  noun$  or 
parts  of  the  verb  *.     And  all  I  can  fee 
with  certainty  in  the  matter  is,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  regular  fy- 
ftem  of  a  language;   and  are  altogether 
unncceffary,  aft  we  may  fee  from  the  ex-^ 
ample  of  the  Greck^  which  has  none  of 
them.     There  are  many  other  irregnhuides 
and  inqcttififtcncies  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  have  been  noted  by  Biihop  Wilkins, 
in  his  moft  ingenious  work  upoQ  a  phitofb- 
phical  language  f^  which  I  have  fo  often 
quoted.     But  befides  irregularities,   there 
are  capital  defeats  in  it,  fuch  as  the  want 
of  an«  article,  which  even  fame  kingnages 
that  are  called  barbaroi^,  fiick  as  the  Go- 
thic,  have.     They  want  alfo  aa  a^ftivc  par- 
ticiple paft,  which  makes  that  di^ointed 
kind  of  cofflfpofition,  by  an  ahiatruc  abfo^ 
bste^  as  they  call  it,  fo  very  frequent  in 
Latin^ }  which  has,  befides  tfads  great  im* 
perfeAion,  that  it  does  not  exprefs  who 
is  the  agent  of  the  a<5lion  of  the  verb  with 

•  See,  upon  this  futjeft,  SandfJi  Minerva,  with  Perh 
jomia&'sAOtts* 

t  Part  4.  ch:  6.         • 
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which  the  abladve  is  joined.     Thus  when  C.  14* 
we  fay  in  Latin,  Brutus^  tnterfe^o  Csfare^  in 
Greciam  profefius  eft^    it  does  not  ajppear 
whether  it  was  Brutus,  or  any  otho-,  that 
killed  Casfar.     And  there  is  another  capital 
defed  of  the  like  kind,  namely,  the  want 
of  a  prefent  paffive  participle ;  and  which, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  alio  wanting 
both  in  Englifh  and  French.    The  defedl 
is  iupplied  in  thofe  languages,  by  a  clum- 
iy  circumlocution,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
exprei&on  Is  changed,  e.  g.  in  place  of  ti/t* 
T«/af«f,  we  fay,  ^ivhile  they  are  beating  him^ 
and  the  French  lay,  pendant  qu  on  le  hat. 
In  Latin  they  muft  fupply  it  likewife  by 
a  circumlocution,  as,  dum  'uerheratur ;  or  by 
uiing  thfe  perfedt  participle  of  the  fame 
voice  in  place  of  it,  as  when  Virgil  fays; 
Ventqfa  per  aquora   vecti,   i.  e.   irofivfimn 
We  muft:  therefore,  I  doubt,  acknowledge^ 
that  the  Latin  language  came  o£F  from  the 
Greek  ftpck  before  it  was  fufficiently  cul- 
tivated and  improved,  and  likewife  that  it 
Jba?  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  jargon  of  fome  of 
tlie  barbarous  nations  in  Italy,  from  whepc9 
it    has  derived  thofe  ftrange   anomalies'^ 
wbich  I  think  cao  be  no  otherwife  account-^ 
cd  for. 

Vol,  IL  3  S  .  At 
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C.  14.     'At  the  fame  time  we  arc  not  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  irregularities  in  Greek. 
For  it  is  impoffible  but  that  fbme  abuies 
muft   have   crept    into   an   art    which  is 
conftantly  pradtifed  by  men  who  do  not 
underftand  it ;   and  that  luch  abufes  fhould 
grow  into  inveterate  cuftom^  fb  that  even 
the  men  of  learning  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  them.    But  I  am  perfuaded  there 
are  many  fewer  of  them  than  are  common- 
ly imagined.     We  have,  for  example,   in 
our    common    grammars,    a    long    cata- 
logue of  irregular  verbs  ;    but  theie  arc 
nothing  elfe  but  tenfes  regularly  formed 
from  themes  that  are  obfolete ;  and  they 
might  as  well  call  the  fecond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  every  verb,  irregular  tenfe. 
There  are  certain  abbreviations  too,  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  verb,  which  are  nov^^  in 
ufe,  and  which  pafs  with  fuperficial  gram- 
marians   for    the   original  forms.     Thus 
TviTTr,    the    fecond    perfon   of   TV7rro/£Ki,    is 
thought  to  'be  the  irregular  and  original 
form  of  that  perfon ;   and  rv^r^xt  and.  n-r- 
rtai,  are  faid  to  be  a  poetic  or  licentious  ufe 
of  the  words  in  place  of  it ;  whereas  xt^-m- 
coLi  is  clearly  the  original  word,  whicH  ^was 
firft  made  rvwriat,  by  throwing  out  the  r, 
and  then  contradled  into  rvjnn ;  and  in  the 
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fame  manner,  J&om  .ru^mfjumi,  which  is  C.  14.' 
thought  to  be  the  infinitive  only  by  poetic 
licence,  but  >«rhich  is  truly  the  original 
infinitive,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  was  formed  by  fyncope,  rvTrnvat ; 
by  apocope,  rvTTt^tr ;  and  at  laft,  by  lea- 
ving out  the  ft,  rvwrtif ;  and  by  contradlion, 
Tv^T&r,  the  infinitive  prefently  in  ufe. 

As  to  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,- 
and  particularly  the  Englifh,  they  are  full 
of  corruptions,  arifing  from  popular  and 
unlearned  ufe,  both  in  the  words  and 
phrafes  ;  but  to  comment  on  thefe,  would 
be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.         XV. 

Qmclufion  of  the  fecond  part. 

I  Will  conclude  this  part  of  my  work;  C.  15. 
as  I  began  it,  with  fome  general  re- 
fle<5lions  upon  human  knowledge,  and  the 
rank  which  the  grammarian  ought  to  hold 
among  men  of  letters. 

The  fubjedls  of  human  knowledge  are 
all,   either  God  and  his  works,   or  man 

3  S  2  and 
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C.  15.  and  his.  works.     The  firft  are  the  proper 
lubjecft  of  vphilofophy ;  which  naturally  di^ 
Tides  itfelf  into  three  great  branches^    The 
fubjedl  of  the  firft,  is  God  himfelf,  and  his 
nature  and  eflence,  fo  far  as  we  can  ap- 
prehend it ;   and  this  part  of  philofophy  19 
called  theology.     The  fecond  part  treats  of 
the  firft  principles  and  caufes  of  things,  I 
mean  thofe  which,  in  fubordination  to  the 
great  firft  caufe,   produce  all  tliis  vifible 
creation  ;     and   this   part   of   philofophy 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  mc^ 
taphyftcs.     The   third  fubjedl  of   philofb* 
phy  is  the  vifible  world  itfelf,  and  all  that 
we  call  natural  produ6iionsy  the  immediate 
caules  of  thofe  produdlions,  and  the  laws 
by  which,  in  fuch  produ(5lions,  matter  o- 
perates  upon  matter.     That  part  of  philo- 
fophy,   which  treats  of  thofe  things,    is 
known  by  the  name  oi  natural  philq/bpby ^ 

Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  proper  fubjecb  of 
philofophy.  For,  with  refpeA  to  man, 
confidered  in  his  natural  ftate,  he,  as  vecil 
as  either  animals,  are  the  fubje<5l  of  that 
J)art  of  philofophy  laft  mentioned.  And 
as  to  his  works,  they  are  what  we  call  ttc 
productions  of  art  j    aiid  are  cbmmonly 

^derftood 
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« 

iMldciftood  Aot  to  be  the  fubjed  of  philo-*  C.  15; 
fophy.    But  not  only  other  things  are  the 
fubje(^  of  human  art,  but,  as  I  have  elfe^ 
where  obferved,  man  himfelf  has  become 
the  principal  fubjeA  of  his  own  art.     Of 
the  arts  which  have  man  for  their  fub-^ 
jed,  the  principal  are  thofe  by  which  he  has 
been  formed  a  rational  and  focial  creature : 
and  diefe  have  been  thought  of  fuch  import-" 
ance,  that  they  have  been  made  the  fub* 
jed  even  of  philofophy ;  and  have  been 
divided  into  two  branches.    The  one  ex- 
plains the  rational  faculties  of  man,  theii* 
nature  and  operations ;  and  this  part  of  the 
philofophy  of  man  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  logif.  The  other  coniiders  man 
in  his  focial  and  political  ftate,  explains  the 
nature  of  that  ftate,  and  of  all  the  duties  and 
offices  ariiing  from  it.    This  was  known  a«- 
mong  the  antients  by  the  name  of  politics^ 
or  political  philofophy  ;    among  us  it  is 
more  conunonly  known  by  the  name  of 
moral  philofophy. 

Thefe  are  additions  which  man  has 
xnade  to  philofophy,  on  account  of  th$ 
importance  of  the  lubjeds  to  him.  The 
other  arts,  as  I  have  faid,  do  not  belong 
CO  philofophy.    But  there  is  a  great  difier- 

ence 
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C.'i5.  cnce  among  them  as  to  tieir  dignity 
and  ufe ;  and  the  moft  excellent  among 
them,  in  my  apprehenfion,  and  which 
therefore,  next  to  philofophy,  ought  to 
poflefs  the  firft  rank,  is  the  art  of  lan- 
guage ;  bccaufe  language  is  the  great  in- 
(Irument  of  rational  and  focial  life,  with- 
out which  man  could  never,  in  any  great 
degree,  have  deferved  either  of  thefe  ap- 
pellations. And  I  think  it  is  near  of  kin 
to  that  branch  of  philofophy  above  men- 
tioned we  call .  logic ;  for  the  rational  fa- 
culties of  men  could  not  have  been  carried 
any  length,  without  thofe  lymbols  of  i- 
deas  which  we  call  words.  And  accordingly 
it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  there 
is  a  great  connection  betwixt  logic  and 
grammar,  the  fame  that  there  is  betwixt 
the  fign  and  the  thing  fignified  by  it 

The  grammarian  therefore,  if  he  be 
truly  a  mafter  of  the  art,  is  the  greateft 
of  all  artifts,  and  the  next  in  rank  aad 
dignity  to  the  philofophcr ;  and,  if  I  axn 
not  much  miftaken,  I  have .  Ihown  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  not  only  that 
the  principles  of  this  art  are  to  be  foozid 
in  philofophy,  which  is  the.cafe  of  all  arts  ; 
but  that  it  is  fo.intimately  coxmedcd  witii 

philoibpliy^ 
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phildfophy,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  bft  a  C/i^, 
complete  grammarian,    without  being    a 
philofopher,  at  lead  without  underftand* 
ihg  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.' 

Befides  this  connedlion  with  philofophy, 
it  was,  in  antient  times,  connedled  with 
the  critical  art ;   for  the  grammarian  pro- 
fefled,  to  teach  men  not  only  to  ipeak  and 
write  properly,  but  to  underftand  the  poets, 
and  other  ftandard-books  in  the  language  *. 
And  indeed  the  two  profeffions  appear  to 
be  neceflarily  connedled :  for  as  fuch  books 
muft  be  the  ftandard  of  the  language,  how 
can  we  learn  to  fpeak  or  write  well  with- 
out underftanding  them  ?  and  this  again 
cannot  be  without  the  knowledge  of  hi- 
flory  and  antiquities.     It  was  not  therefore 
without    reafon,    that    the    profeflion   of 
grammarian  was  of  fuch  high  eftimation 
in  antient  times ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  I 
think  it  no  good  fign,  among  others,  of 
the  pt-efent  age,  that  it  is  now  fo  little  e- 
fteemed.     To  reftore  the  grammarian  to 
his  antient  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  recommend  the   ftudy  of  the  antient 
languages,   was  my  chief  defign  in  this 
part  of  my  work ;  as  I  know  certainly  that 

•  ^itttil.  Inftitut.  Orator. 

the 
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e.  15,  %he  contempt  oi  grammar,  and  th^  an- 
tient  languages,  will  be  attended  with 
tjie  downfall  of  all  the  arts  and  fcieaces 
conne^^ed  with  language,  and  pardcidar« 
ly  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION        I. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  Greek  language. 


SECTION       I. 

THat  the  Greek  is  a  language  of  very  great  SeQ:.  i. 
art,  and  the  work  not  only  of  grammarians, 
but  philofopherSy  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  by 
any  perfon  who  has  thoroughly  ftudied  it,  and  is 
himfelf  a  grammarian  and  philofopher ;  or,  if  it 
were  a  point  difputable,  I  think  I  have  given  many 
proofs  of  it  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume* 
In  this  diiTertation,  I  propofe  to  give  a  further  proof 
ftill  of  the  art  of  this  language,  by  (hewing  tliat 
it  is  all  formed  of  a  few  radical  founds,  which  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  materia  prima  of  this  Ian- 
guage^  I  have  already  (hewn,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal*  of  derivation  in  it,  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly imagined ;  and  that  the  number  of  primi- 
tives is  much  lefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed  *•  I 
have  further  ihewn,  that  the  radical  words  in  this 
language,  as  in  Hebrew,  are  verbs  f  •  But  I  pro- 
pofe here  to  try,  whether  the  etymology  of  this 
language  cannot  be  carried  ftill  further ;  and  whe- 
ther even  thofe  verbs  cannot  be  analyfed  into  a 
a  few  primitive  founds* 

*  Part  %    book  ».  cap.  ij* 
f  Ibid.  p.  i^i,  . 
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Diir.  L      That  the  Greek  was  originally  an  Oriental  lan- 
guage;   brought  by  thie  Peltfgi^into  Greece,  I 
think  I  have  proved  in  the  firft  volume  of  this 
work ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Greeks  made 
very  great  alterations  upon  it,  in  fo  much  that  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Pelalgic  pafled  among 
them  for  a  barbardus  language.     Now  this  altera- 
tion appears  to  have  been  principally  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  words,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  by  which  I  mean  the  fleftion  of  the 
declinable  words.     The  Oriental  languages,  and 
particularly  the  Hebrew,  to  which  I  am  perfoaded 
the  Pelafgic  was  very  near  akin,  terminates  by 
far  the  grcateft  part  of  its  words,  and  all  its  roots, 
in  confonants ;   whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the 
words  in  Greek,  and  all  the  roots,  being  verbs, 
terminate  in  a  vowel.     And  this  difference  of  ter- 
mination  did  ncceffarily  produce  a  great'  differ- 
ence of  fleftion;   and,   in  confequence  of  that, 
a  great  difference  likewife  of  roots  and  derivation- 
And  accordingly,   the  faft  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  Orientals  form  the  cafes  of  their  nouns,  and 
the  tenr(?s  of  their  verbs,  in  a  manner  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  praftifed  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
roots  alfo  of  their  languages  arc  very  difierent 
from  the  Greek  roots. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  Greek  two  kinds  of 
verbs ;  the  one  terminating  in  -«,  and  the  other  in 
•//I :  but  it  is  evident,  that  thcfe  laft  verbs  arc  de- 
rived from  circumflex  verbs  in  -«  ;  and  that  they 
were  a  variety  in  the  form  of  didr  verbs  intro- 
duced 
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duced  in  later  timcs^  and  no  part  of  the  original  Sed.  i;; 
conftitution  of  their  hnguage*.    Accordingly,  in 
die  inoft  aiment  dialed  of  Gred^  I  mean  the 
Latin,  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

The  .  'verbs  therrfore,  and  by  confequence 
the  rootS)  of  the  Greek  language,  did  all  termi« 
nate  in  -o^*  And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
in  the.  original  conftitution  of  the  language,  there 
was  always  another  vowel  which  preceded  the  fi« 
nal  *tf  in  the  termination  of  the  verbs.  This 
vowel  was  one  of  the  following  five  a,  t,  h  0,  v; 
fo  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek,  that  is,  the  roots 
of  the  language,  did  originaUy  terminate  in  one  or 
other  of  the  five  duads  «e»;  f6r>  la,  cq,  vo.  And  this 
vocal  termination  ferved  the  purpofe  of  (ledLon  very 
much  better  than  the  termination  of  the  old  Pelafgic 
or  Hebrew  in  confonants  ;  for  the  vowels  are  of  a 
nature  much  more  dudile  and  flexible,  and  more 
eafily  change  into  one  another,  or  into  diphthongs, 
than  the  confonants  dp.  Thus  the  final  «,  in  the 
fleftion  of  the  verb,  is  changed  into  a,  «,  v,  i,  #, 
y;  and  the  preceding  vowels,  or  charaderiftical 
letters  as  they  are  called,  above  mentioned,  do 
fome  of  them  run  together,  and  coalefce  into 
one  found  with  the  final  «•  This  is  the  cafe  of 
three  of  them,  «,«,«;  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
oblique  tenfes,  (fo  I  call  all  the  other  tenfes,  in  con- 
tradiflindion  to  the  prefent,  as  all  the  other  cafes 
of  nouns  are  called  oblique  cafes  with  rcfpcfl:  to 
the  nominative),  thefe  three  chai  after iflical  letters, 
by  the  chuiges  they  undergo,  have  a  very  great 
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DiC  L  [hare.  For  the  i  and  $  are  naturally  chan^  insb 
their  corre^Kmdent  long  vowek  n  and  •  i  and  the 
k  alfo,  by  the  genius  of  the  language,  admits  a 
change  into  fi.  According  we  fee  thofe  two 
vowels  ufed  interchangeably  in  the  diflferent  dialeds 
of  Greek ;  and  in  general  we  may  obferve^  that 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  change  of  vowels  that  the  dif- 
ference of  dialects  in  Greek  is  produced.  For 
the  confonants  which  principally  diftinguifh  words 
from  one  another,  and  may  be  called  the  bones 
and  (inews  of  a  language,  are  not  near  fo  much 
altered  in  thofe  xlialefts.  The  other  two  charac- 
teriftical  vowels,  though  they  do  not  admit  df  a 
change  into  other  vowels,  as  «  does,  yet  they 
have  that  diftindion  which  is  common  to  ail 
vowels  of  long  and  (hort ;  a  diftin£tion  which  con* 
fonants  have  not,  and  which  therefore  is  another 
reafon  why  they  are  much  Ids  proper  for  tbe  ter- 
mination of  declinable  words  than  vowels. 

It  is  therefore  chiefly  by  the  change  of  the  two 
final  vowels  that  all  the  variety  of  tenfes  in  die 
Greek  verb  is  formed :  for  though,  in  later  times, 
tthe  interpoiition  of  confonants  betwiact  thofe  two 
letters,  particularly  of  the  #  and  x,  was  pradifed ; 
it  appears  to  me,  that  in  more  antient  times  the 
tenfes  were  formed  without  either  of  thcfe  two 
confonants  ^• 

AxkA 


*  Tbe  fotnre,  I  beliete,  wai  or^oallj,  la  Greek,  die 
irUh  the  prefimt ;  and  I  am  perfaaded  that  the  verb  fcA«s  ^  « 
ample,  had  at  iirft  no  future,  but  what  ii  now  called  the  teond  A 
lurei  vub  fiXv  circumflcikdf  ot  fiAia«  ai  the  loniaaa  nit  it,  in  i 
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:   Aild.  not  only  do  thefe  duads  ferve  the  purpoie  6ed.  iV 
0{  flection  better  dian  any  other  elemoital  founds, 

A  but 


originU  Mirilk  tills  otd  fuicore^  tfter  tbe  new  Ibture  t>ftf  imrented* 
bf  the  interpofiiioa  of  ^,  and  the  change  of  the  t  iato  the  hMf 
^owel  I,  wat  coatinoed  in  the  language  under  the  name  of  the  ft* 
cood  fbtore.  In  the  fame  mmner  ttwM  or  nmS  wis  the  old  fbtuie 
of  the  original  fetb  rvie»,  and  ^ich  became  a  fecond  Aiture,  after 
the  other  future  was  invenledk  Likewise  the  future  of  the  h'qoid 
'Verbt,  filch  at  nftm  and  pttm,  are  evidently  the  okl  prefenti  of  thefe 
Ycrbs  contradM  and  errcumfledM ;  for  theit  old  preientc  were  v^ 
fkrabiedly  tf^ite  and  fonm^  as  a|>peara  from  their  perfc^  ftilJ  pie* 
fivTCd.  And  there  are  at  this  day  federal  verbs  which  make  no  diTi 
tindkion  betwixt  their  future  and  piefent.  Inch  as  l^,  lio/im,  fetyo/uu^ 
*t»fua,  words  probably  of  very  antient  ofe  in  the  language. 

As  to  the  paft  lenies,  I  mean  the  aorift  and  ptcter-perftd^,  they 
appear  of  old  to  have  been  formed  by  the  change  only  of  the  flnU 
••  into  d,  without  either  ror  ii;  and  the  only  dilFcreoce  betwixt  tbe 
two  was,  that  the  perieA  bad  the  reduplicatiob  in  the  beginning. 
As  to  the  aorift,  we  have  in  Homer  i;^  or  /;^iuit,  the  aorift  of  the 
-iretb  ;^a»  or  ;^fV« ;  and  ^e  hive  Ipixxfoit  and  tptfuir,  or  without  the 
eogmenr  f«fa*»,  being  the  aoriftt  middle  of  the  verbs  ptxS  and  fu ;  and 
by  a  hlK  analogy,  JlMuot^w  ii  derived  from  the  the  verb  Axtvtf.    And 
to  diefe  examples  T  think  f  nray  add  the  word  ta,  which  is  commonly 
laid  to  be  JEmic^,  foetid,  or  I  doo't  know  what  etle,  for  the  impels 
ttA  of  the  verb  ti/it.    But  I  hold  it  to  be  the  6rft  aorift  of  tbe  verb  w, 
which  is  ooofeffcdiy  the  origioal  word«  and  the  archetype  of  lifu.    In 
thii  way  it  is  naturally  deduced,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language;  wheieas  it  cannot  be  derived  by  any  rule,  that  I  know 
ftom  A*,  the  prelent  imperfedl  of  the  verb  Jifu,    As  to  the  preteir^ 
perfe<fl,  we  have  in  Homer  >•>««,  the  perfetSt,  from  the  verb  ^<m; 
^f rxouc,  from  txettt ;  and'  fitCtutc,  and  fiti/uMet^f  and  ta^tuf^,  the  parti* 
ciples,  fVbm  ptCatt,  fitfseta,  and  irrma.    All  thcfe,  in  our  common 
grammars  and  didlkionaries,  are  faid  to  be  contradUons  by  poetic 
licence,  or  by  tbe  particular  ufe  of  certain  tribes  of  tbe  Greeks,  in 
place  of  rirxmue,  ytynna,  Arc     But  this  1  take  to  be  no  more  than  a 
fifSHon  of  thofe  grammarians,  who  very  abfurdly,  as  I  think,  fup- 
pofe  that  the  language  was  at  once  formed,  Ifach  as  we  have  it,  e.  g. 
that  from  the  theme  rA««,  was  immediately  formed  the  perfe6k  ri« 
Tjunta  ;  and  thst  there  was  not  a  piogrefi  in  language,  as  in  ochcv 
human  arts. 

This 
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Difll  h  but  alfo  of  deri^tidn ;  for  we  may  ofafcnrc,  that 
all  the  words  derived  &om  ycrte,  whether  nouns^ 

adjc£hYCS| 


Tliif  ^togfe&  n  fin^Urlj  eiemplificd  tnilie  teofe  o£  «ludi  I  aa 
now  fpeakiqg  ;  for  the  firQ  change  di«y  nude  in  ic  was  of  the  clu^ 
tadkeriftictl  vowel  either  ioto  a  long  vowel,  or  into  4  4iphdm|. 
Thoft  t  they  changed  ioto  9»  and  in  this  way  was  formed  the  po&d 
rtrvx^mt  to  be  found  in  Homer,  from  the  verb  tv;^m,  and  the  per* 
§e€t  Tf0ni«,  and  the  partici|»le  Tf6fMrt  to  be  found  in  the  OdjVtf, 
&,  IS*  V*  at3*  from  the  theme  Jwoi  from  whenco  the  pKftMwtid 
hwnut  I  or  they  changed  it  into,  the  diphthong  «»,  as  in  the  wvi 
rthtmttf,  which  is  uodoubccdly  fiNMn  the  fame  theme  tnv.  See  up- 
on diis  fubjea,  EMftUb.  Cmm.  0^.  ftg.  1700.  Bu,  30.  And  die 
neit  ftep  was  the  iniertion  of  the  k  betwixt  the  two  final  vovcbi  to 
complete  the  perfeiS  into  the  form  in  which  we  iee  it  at  picidu. 
Thus  from  rtru^m^  wai  fiormed  mvxj"''*  *  ^tom  nrMM,  or  nnm, 

In  a  manner  analogous  to  this  was  formed  the  prelcnt  ioiinc, 
which,  as  I  have  ikid,  was  at  firft  the  fiune  with  the  prefent ;  tot 
in  the  progreis  of  the  language,  they  thought  proper  to  diAiDgd& 
it  by  the  infertion  of  the  c  betwixt  the  two  final  vowels  of  the  dt» 
cumflex  veibia  fometimes  changing  the  penult  vowel  into  a  Joag 
vowel,  and  fometimes  not,  as  fiu*  has  ftxaam  in  the  fotme,  but 
«pxM»  has  Mpxmr*  But  it  may  be  obierved,  that  orl|giaaUy  there  >p* 
pean  to  have  been  no  change  of  the  vowel ;  -for,  in  the  oldeft  ferfai» 
and  fuch  as  we  are  aflured  are  originaU,  there  is  no  change  of  dv 
vowel ;  fuch  as  m,  from  whence  Igfuu ;  im  from  which  mmmi  •»! 
and  the  lilce.  And  indeed  it  is  moft  natorai  lO/thiok  that  this  cbso^ 
of  the  vowel  would  come  in  proceis  of  time  in  the  formation  of  the 
future,  as  we  have  feen  it  did  in  the  formation  of  the  perfie^  lion 
the  inftances  above  given  of  /3iC«t«,  fumui,  &c. 

It  may  be  further  obierved,  that  it  would  appear  that  antieody 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  paft  tenics,  the  aorift  and  the  pafed, 
the  »  was  iudiicriminately  uled.  Of  this  I  think  thett  is  a  veftifc  ia 
the  verbs  in  •/&«,  ndii/a,  hiufu^  and  Ufu^  which  are  firom  the  logn 
lio,  /m),  161,  and  their  aorift  fd«x«,  U^mat^  and  wuu  And  it  Autber  ap- 
pears, ftoni  the  example  of  two  of  tbefe,  via.  riftyu  and  mvm,  thit  ik 
ihort  vowel  of  the  theme,  inflead  of  being  changed  into  the  cocrc' 
iponding  long  vowel,  was  changed  into  a  diphthong  1  as  r^l^/tt  hob 
perfiedt  T(d«>uK,  and  iw^u,  «mc,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  ^ 
above,  that  from  9irf9  was  derived  n9v«tiu 
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adjcffivcs,"or  idvferbs,  arc  formed  by  addition  to,  &£Li« 
or  alteraiion  of  "thoTc  dnads. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  five  duads  above 
mentioned,  are  cffentiaUparts  of  every  root  in  the 
Greek  language,  being  of  neceflaiy  ufe  in  flec- 
tion and  derivation ;  and  therefore  I  make  theni 
the  radical  and  primitive  founds  of  the  hnguagei 
from  which  combined,  \vith  other  vowels  and 
with  confonants,  the  whole  language,  in  long 
order,  and  a  wonderful  progrefe  of  generation,  is 
to  be  deduced.  .  .  .  > 

It  ihuft,  I  think,  be  admitted,  thj*  .this  hypo^ 
thefis  is  at  leaft  plaufibk ;  and  that  if  the  lan- 
guage was  not  in  faft  formed  upon  this'  fyftem,  it 
might  have  been  foforined;  and  that  no  happier 
termi^tions  could  have  been  found  for  the  verbal 


Thol^thiBgt  I  hxw  mencioiiedv  to  fliew,  tb«e  diofe  chara^lerifticd 
Untn  of  the  future  and  ptft  tenfes,  vis.  c  and  h»  were  not  cooftanN 
ly  and  unifdrmly  nicd  in  tbe  Greek  language,  in  the  formation  of 
thofetenics;  but  that  bj  the  original  conftitotioo 'of  the  language 
t!i07  appear  to  have  beea  fa^mtiA  only  by  the  change  of  the  two  £• 
nal  vowelf  of  the  theme,  at  leaft  of  the  «  r  for  the  other  was  nor. 
nor  it  not  yet  always  changed.    And  as  to  the  irnpcrfe^t,  it  always 
wai  and  IKII  is  fonoed  by  the  change  only  of  the  final >»  into  o» ;  ibr, 
M  CO  the  augment  in  the  hcginwng»  it  is  evident  from  Homer,  that  k 
was  not  anttently.  in  ufe.    The  common  leiieoo*  and  grammars  ia>. 
deed  tell  ns,   that  it  is  omicfed  lonU^  6t  foHU>i    %ut  they  who 
^jM9t  ft  Ktile  more  of  the  language  than  what  H  cotuained  m  thole 
iKWiks,  i|9(lcrftaAd  no  more  b^  that  expreifion,  than  that  iuch  Waa 
the  antient  ufe  of  the  language,  which  the  poets  preferved  longer  than 
«    och^  writers :  For  the  Mofet,  thongh  they  fbniilhtid  the  matter  to 
tll9  Qoe(s,;4ievvr  infpired  i^em  Mth  a  new  laognage  ;  and  Ji6wever 
tbcy  might  adorn  their  ftyle^  and  raife  it,  by  figures,  they  never  via* 
lated  the  rules  of  grammar  tKat  either  were  in  o(e|  qr  we/e  remem* 
bcicd  to  hiive  bcca  ID  uie  ac  tiib  time  tbcy  wroic. 

roots 
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Di£  L  roots  of  the  language^  than  thdc  five  dnads^ 
ferving  fo  well  for  the  purpofes  both  of  fle&ioa 
and  deritattdn,  and  particularly  of  fledion^  which 
is  a  peculiar  property  of  the  Greek  language^ 
and  what  conftitutes  the  chief  difference  betwist 
it  and  its  kindred  languages  of  the  EaiL  It  ts  not 
liowever  enough  that  my  fyftem  is  fuch  as  might 
have  been  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  but  it 
Qiuft  be  proved,  that  in  fad:  it  is  fo«  This  ca» 
pnly  be  done  by  indu£d<m  ;  that  i$,  by  a  multitude 
of  eK^mples  of  words  that  we  are  fure  are 
to  formed,  from  whiqh  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that?  aU  the  reft  were  fo  formed,  ^ugh  we  can- 
pot  now  trace  them  up  to  their  original^ 

But  before  I  come  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
IbrvCf  that  although  my  argument  does  act  re« 
quire  I  fhould  prove,  that  any  of  thofe  five  radical 
founds  either  are,  or  ever  were,  roots  of  the  Ian- 
guage  commonly  fo  called ;  that  i9,  words  figm- 
ficant,  from  which  other  words  of  iimilar  fignifi* 
cation  are  derived ;  yet  I  am  able  to  fliew  diat 
four  at  Icaft  of  the  five  are  fo.  For  ««,  Jjnro^  and 
ua»,  or  vo,  with  a  thick  ffxrit,  as  the  Greeks  pro- 
nounced it,  are  words  of  common  ufe ;  and  there 
is  a  third,  viss,  /»,  which,  though  it  is  not  in  u& 
in  the  prefent  indicative^  is  preferved  in  feveral  o- 
ther  tenfes  ^  und  even  in  that  tenfe  it  is  preferved 
in  Latin,  with  a  change  common  in  that  language, 
of  the  i  into  e  :  for  that  die  v^b  truly  h  io^  and 
not  ti)^  is  clear^  not  only  from  the  other  tenfes^  fuch 
as  ibam^  ivi^  iboy  but  ikom  the^  other  fcdom  of 

this 
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this  very  pfefent  tcnfe,  fuch  as,  isy  it,  imus ;  and  Scd.  i. 
the  word  /oc,  fignifying  an  arrow^  much  ufed  by 
Homer,  is  allowed,  by  all  etymologifts,  to  <x)me 
from  this  root.     The  duad  iw  is  likewifea  word 
unufed,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  gramma- 
rians atid  etymologifts  to  be  a  primitive  word,  and 
the  piatrent  of  a  very  numerous  family :  for  from 
thence  is  derived  «/<i,  fum ;  />f^/,  mittOy  accord- 
ing  to  the  ufual  derivation  of  the  verbs  in  ./<i,  from 
the  pure  verb   e«  (vid    Urfiui  (JrammatS)  arid. 
;i/*ai,  cttpio^  which  is  likewife  regularly  formed 
from  t«,  as  rrfc/iai  is  from  fc«.     And  befides  thefe^ 
the  words  tC«,  feyrw,  or  trru^i,  induoy  arc,  by  all 
grammarians,  deduced  from  this  antient  theme. 
The  only  remaining  duad,  is  o«,  or  ««,  with  the 
firft  vowel  lengthened,  which  indeed  is  not  a  word 
in  ufe,  nor  accounted  by  any  grammarian,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  an  antient  root  of  the  language.     Bu( 
we  have  the  word  ifl«,  (Homer  ufes  «9ojuai,  in  the^ 
middle  voice),  and  we  have  alfo  the  verb  «6«,  of 
which  both  the  future  ^a,  and  the  aorift  daoL^  arc 
to  be  found  in  Homer ;  now  e8«  or  «96»  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  o6>  or  ««,  by  the  in- 
terjcftion  of  the  8  betwixt  the  two  o's  in  the  fame 
manner  as  7x»f6a>  is  formed  from  ^xs^,  and  many 
other  Greek  verbs  in  the  fame  way.     And  wVr,  ia 
Latin  ovutn^  will  come  from  it  in  the  common*^ 
way  that  nouns  come  from  verbs ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek  are  verbs, 
sold  all  the  nouiis  derivatives,  as  I  thii^k  I  have 
Vol.  n.     :  .  3  U  ihcwn 
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Diif.  L  (hewn  it  to  be^  it  is  knpoilible  that  tier  could  be  d" 
therwife  derived. 

Thus  it  appears,  thatthofe  duads,  or  at  lead 
four  of  them,  are  roots  of  the  language  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  the  only  remaining  que- 
ftion  is,  Whether  or  not  all  the  other  roots  of  the 
language  be  not  thofe  very  roots  combined  with 
other  letters  both  vowels  and  confonants  ? 

In  the  firft  place  let  us  examine  the  compofi- 
tibn  with  vowels. ,    From  a«  the  firft  of  theie  roots 
is  formed,  by  prefixing  another  a,  another  verb, 
aaoj  Udoj  ufed  by  Homer ;  by  prefixing  the  €,  is 
formed  < aw,  Jino ;  and  by  prefixing  the  /,  is  form- 
ed  the  verb  /«&,  or  iaofia^^  as  it  is  commonly  ufed 
And  with  the  u  interpofed  betwixt  the  two  vowels, 
comes  the  verb  <u/»,  fignifying  to  make  a  faund 
or  noift^  from  which  ou/Sa»  and  av%<ii7K»y  loquar. 
See  Etym,  Magnum,  in  voce  avU.    From  the  next 
duad  €6),   is  formed  iw,  in/ii,  kfAou,  by  prefixing 
the  Iota  ;    and  by  the  interjection  of  the  v,  is 
formed  the  verb  €«»,  torreo*    From  the  root  /•  is 
formed,   by  the  addition  of  the  «,  an  old  word 
imj    audio  \   from  whence,    in    all    probability, 
comes  the  word  atffiotYojuLon^  fignifying  the  pcrccp- 
tlon  of  that,  and  every  other  fenfe^  and  by  an 
eafy  tranfition,  the  cogitation  of  the  mind  alfa 
In  the  fame  manner  is  formed,  by  prefixing  the  c, 
the  word  oioj  putOy  as  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  or  m^si, 
as  it  is  now  ufed. 

But  this  kind  of  compofition,  with  vowels  onlr, 
oould  not  go  far,  without  making  the  language 
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much  too  foft  and  vocal,  beiides  that  there  is  not  ScSt.  %] 
variety  enough  m  them  to  produce  all  the  words 
of  a  language.  The  confonants  therefore  mud 
have  been  called  to  sud,  which,  as  I  have  had  oc^- 
cafion  to  obferve,  make  the  moft  material  parts 
of  language,  in  fo  much  that  in  the  orthography 
of  fome  gE  the  Eaftem  nations,  particularly  the 
Arabians,  the  vowels  are  negle£ted  to  be  written. 
From  the  combination  of  thefe  duads  of  vowels 
with  confonants,  we  ihall  fee  the  whole  Greek 
language  flowing  with  an  eafy  decent,  and  a  moil 
copious  ftream. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  go  over 
all  the  confonants  one  by  pne,  and  by  pl&ifi  induc- 
tion we  fliall  fee  that  the  whole  language  is  in  this 
manner  compofed*     I  (ball  give  but  ^  few  ex- 
amples,  beginning  with   the   firfl   confonant  ^, 
which^  compounded  with  the  firft  duad  ou»,  pro- 
duces ^a6»,  eo,  an  old  verb,  ufed  in  fome  tenfes 
by  Homer,  from  which,  in  later  times,  was  form- 
ed fiatyv  ;  prefixed  to  €<v,  it  makes  ^u  or  finc} ;  from 
which  ^wC"5  a  word  preferved  to  us  by  Hefychius,  figi- 
nifying  the  fame  as  fc^fiu^ ;  prefixed  to  /oi,  it  makes  fite^y 
(from  whence  the  Latin  viw,  and  the  Greek  fiioc\ 
or  fiioa^  or  fita/uLij  vivo  ;  prefixed  to  ocv,  it  produces 
l^ocjj  pafcoy  from  which  is  formed  ^v<^  and  the  Latin 
bos  J  and  another  verb  now  in  ufe,  viz*  ^oqkq^  by  the 
interjc&ion  of  the  <r  and  x,  as  from  7roA>,  ytwrxu  is 
formed,  and  maiiy  others  after  the  fame  manner ; 
and  lafUy,  compounded  with  Jcj,  it  produces  /^i/ot, 
abturoj  hnpleo  j  from  which  iSi/floc ,  or  /Sutro^of ,  gur^ 
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•Diff.  t  fres^  vcrago.  The  next'  confbnant  \9  y^  from 
which,  compounded  with  00,  is.  produced  >«r^ 
gigfio,  (a  verb  yet .  preferved  in  Homer ;  in  the 
-mid<Ue  perfefl:  ytyeLx,  from  which  yaia, .  terra) ; 
then  yciw,  or  yww,  from  which  7>»9i4>,  gaadioj  as 
from  w\«.>,  Txwfltt ;    yifi),  from  whence  yn^ptai^  or 

yryvojiiou,  fio  ;     yo«,  //^(rro  ;    yt;©,  from   whlch    ^vcr, 

membrum*     According  to  the  feme  aaalogy,  is 
formed^  by  the  adjedion  of  the  next  confonant  S, 
-5a«^  or  S«i6>^  Ittcto ;  X^w,  viticeo ;  S<«,  from  whidi 
ii<»H4i>^/eqHor ;  Xw*,  pr  S/S6>//a,  do  ;  and  Siw,  y«i^«^ 
I  do  not  think  it  is  neceflary  to  go  through  ail 
the  other  confonants  in  their  order ;  but  if  any 
■Greek  fcholar,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  old  ob- 
folete  roots  of  the  hinguage,  will  take  that  trouble, 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  he  will  fee  the  whok 
Janguage  fpringing  from  thofe  duad  roots,  in  a 
■manner  that  will  furprife  him,  if  he  has  not  made 
the  obfervation  before.     But  he  muft  not  wonder, 
if  he  do  not  find  in  every  inftance  the  immediate 
derivative :  for,  confldering  the  many  changes  that 
•muO:  have  been  in  this  language  during  the  very 
Jong  time  that  it  has  lafted,  many  of  the  origin^ 
Words  muft  neceffarily  be  loft ;  and  indeed  the 
wonder  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  are  prefcrvci 
»But  where  the  analogy  is  eftabliflied  by  fo  roauT 
examples,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  roots,  as  I 
have  done,  in  the  cafe  c^  licr  and  yver^  and  as  may 
be  done  in  many  other*  inftances  with  like  pro- 
bability.    Thus  though  we  cannot  find '  at  prefcst 
■the  verb  ^va^,  a^  we  do  ^om,  I^u»^  ^oq  ;  yet  vrc  haft 
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tif»^  fermentum^  wluch,  according  to  the  coiA-  Se£t.T. 
mon  rule  of  derivation,  muft  be  from  ^wi.  In 
like  manner,  though  i;ve  have  not  //o,  or  fcui^  as 
we  have  fia,  fm,  and  fuo  ;  yet  we  have  x/"^r  ^u^d 
X/>«<»9  formed  in  the  fame  way  from  thofe  roots, 
as  xn/yw  is  from  TVT«,  the  archetype  of  tv^tto. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  fpoken  of  the  compofition 
of  theiib  primitives  with  a  imgle  confonant.     But 
the  propagation  increaies  prodigiouily,  when  we 
take  into  the  play  more  confonants,  and  more 
vowels,  either  added  to  the  beginning,  or  thrown 
into  the  middle,  or  both.     Thus  \v«,  folvo^  form- 
ed from  the  duad  m»,  by  the  addition  of  another 
^onfonant  in  the  beginning,  is  made  xxi/o;,  and 
xMfjUj.  audio.     Tftu^,  an  old  Homeric  word,  flgni- 
lying  capio^  from  whence  rir,  in  the  imperative, 
by  the  addition  of  a  x  in  the  beginning,  made 
xra9,  from  whence  xroto/^oi,  pojfideo.     From  f ««, 
an  old  root,  fignifying    occido^    (vid.    EtymoL 
]S4ago.\  is  derived  <rf  a^cii,  occidoy  by  an  addition  of 
the  coiift)nant  9  to  the  beginning,  and  the  interjedion 
of  the  C ;  and  from  the  fame  root,  but  fignifying  a 
different  thing,  viz.  to  Jhinc^  by  throwing  in  an- 
other vowel,  and  the  confonant  r,  is  formed  an* 
other  verb  ^tum ;  and  by  the  addition  of  another 
vowd  ftill,  the  Homeric  word  ^aettu  is  produced. 
In   the  £une  manner,  from  komj  is  formed  furfl 
Aflcf  (u,    and  then    Knfj^wQ  ;   and   after  the   fame 
fafhion  is  ir^aw^  formed  from  the  old  root  iS<»^ 
According  to  the  feme  analogy,  from  ou;«  is  form- 
ed  pcv«/w.,  ficcoy  arefacio  j  from  apc«,  whence 
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Diff.  i.  ix<>^>  dolor  J  is  formed  firft  oc;^r«,  then  ax^'w,  and 
then  «x^f/if,  i/<3^/cf(7.     And  in  the  fame  manner, 
from  ofciy  is  oi>¥iifj  ofrvtaj  and  fl/»rw/a,  impetum  fa' 
cio  \  in  all  which  infhmces,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  given,   it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
confonant$  which  are  thrown  in,  are  mofUy  li' 
quids,   fuch  as  /*,  r,  f,   by  which  the  found  is 
made  fwectcr,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  made 
fuller  and  more  pompous.      And  in  order  to 
make  it  likcwife  ftrong  and  mafculine,  we  Ice  the 
alJMratcd  confonants  f,  x>  and  6,  are  ufcd;  for 
it  is  the  peculiar  praifeof  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  founds  of  it  are  equally  mixed  of  the 
fwcct  and  flowing,  and  of  the  ftrong  and  rough, 
fo  that  it  is  fuited  to  any  kind  of  compofition. 
'    It  may  be  alfo  (Afervcd,  that  the  Greeks  not  on- 
ly fweUed  their  words  in  the  manner  abbye  defcri- 
bed,  but  likewifc  by  reduplications  of  fyllaUes  in  the 
beginning,  of  which  they  appear  to  h^vc  been  very 
fond*    In  this  manner,  from  Xa?rTv,  they  formed 
htfla'TTTQ  ;  from  ficn^fo,  fKtffAatfQ  ;  from  f auw,  ««- 
caca> ;    derivatives,   not  only  of  more  beaurifii! 
found  than  their  primitives,  but,  if  I  underftand 
them  rightly,  of  greater  emphafis  and  fignlficancy. 
For  the  fame  reafon  they  formed  new  verbs  from  the 
pretcr-perfeft  of  other  verbs.  Thus  from  rKauy  w- 
xj/xa,  they  formed  rtrMifxi^  tolero;   from  whence 
the  Homeric  imperative  rtrx^ii ;  from  fiiSmctj  the 
perfeft  of  /5a<y,  they  formed  fitSnxQ ;  of  which  the 
third  perfbn  Angular  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  miftaken,  as  it  is  by  Dr 
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^rkc,  for  the  plu-pcrfeft  of  the  original  verb:  Sed.r< 
fbr  it  is  no  more  the  plu-perfc&  than  ^trxfryet,  Se- 
Imt,  and  TtTfux^  are»  which  are  all  prefent  tenfes 
of  derivative  verbs  of  the  fame  kind. 

I  will  here,  in  pafling,  give  a  caution  to  etymo- 
logiftsy  that  when  they  fee  words  formed  .in  the 

manner  *  of    KOLju&oa^a,    xariava,    laploLTTTo,    fjiaffiaifv, 

&c.  they  flionld  not  imagine  that  they  are  com- 
pound words,  made  up  of  two  figniiicant  words  ; 
for  they \are  truly  no  more  than  derivative  words, 
according  to  the  eflablilhed  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

In  this  genealogy  of  words,  I  have  gone  no 
i^rther  than  the  verbs  derived  from  the  five  duads 
compounded  with  other  vowels  and  confonants ; 
but  I  have  not  obfcrvcd  how  thcfe  verbs  beget 
not  only  other  verbs,  but  alfo  nouns,  adjedives, 
and  adverbs ;  and  thefe  again  othef  verbs  and  o- 
ther   nouns,  <&c.   in  almoft  infinite  progreffion* 
And  in  this  way,  from  one  of  my  roots,  a  pro- 
digiow  tree  of  a  family  might  be  made,  divided 
and  fubdivid^  into  branches  almoll  without  num- 
ber.    Thus  from  the  firfl  of  them,  ow,  is  formed, 
without  any  confonant,  iujui,  anf,  and  their  deriva- 
tives ;  icua^  and  its  family  ;  ea&,  and  av6>,  and  their 
fanulies ;  then,  with  the  confonants,  it  produces 
fioia,    joL^f  \ctQ,  K^oiy  Kcia,  Kua,  f^^^^y  &c.    and  all 
their  feveral  families,  of  prodigious  number. 

According  to  my  fyftem  therefore  of  ^the  Ian- 
j^age,  the  radical  founds  of  it  are  the  five  duads, 
ib  often  mentioned,  and  which  are  likewife  roots: 

properly 
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Diflr.  L  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  words  fignificant^  fnm 
which  other  words  of  fimilar  fignification  are  dcri- 
vcd.  Of  thefc,  by  prefixing  another  vowel,  or  any 
one  confonant,  are  formed  the  other  roots,  which 
are  all  verbs  ;  and  from  thefe,  by  the  addition  of 
other  vowels,  and  other  confonants,  in  the  hcffii' 
ing,  middle,  or  end,  are  formed  other  verbs, 
nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  in  Ihort  all  the 
words  of  the  language.  And  in  this  way,  from 
thofe  iimple  elements,  or,  as  they  may  be  c^lkd, 
feeds  of  the  language,  there  is  a  wonderful 
growth  of  words,  by  which  the  language  is  not 
only  raifed  to  a  greater  pomp  of  found,  but 
enriched  with  more  cofnoufhefs  of  exprcffion, 
than  any  other  lan&rua&re,  at  leafl  that  I  know. 


SECT.       n. . 

SeGL.2.  rr^HE  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  diat  f 
A  have  given  in  the  preceding  fedion,  k  fo 
new,  and  fo  different  from  the  common  nodons 
concerning  this  language,  that  I  cannot  cxpcS  it 
fhould  be  readily  affented  to  by  the  learned,  or 
that  many  objedions  will  not  be  made  to  it»  Such 
of  thefe  as  occur  to  me,  I  am  to  flate  in  this 
feftionj  and  anfwer  as  well  as  I  can. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  faid,  That  tix^ 
duads,  which  I  call  the  roots  of  the  language,  are 
not  roots  at  all ;  becaufe  they  have  either  no  figni* 


loriofi,  or  noine  ieharii^malagotts  id  thofe  words  ^£t.2| 

libicb  h  make  the  derivati?^  from  them. 

i   To'thh  I  zBSwx^jh^ft^  That  I  have  alread]^ 

6bfiitted  tlus  objediofi,  by  giving  thofe  duads,  not 

ia  roocs  properly  fo  <:aXcd,  nor  indeed  a$  wwdti 

but  ohly  as  primmvo  or  radical  founds  of  dis 

hmguiage ;  and  that  they  are  lttd^  I  think  it  it 

Impofflble  to  deny.*  For  certainly  the  verba  tm^  lam^ 

0M6y,  Icut,  t^ui,.  i^to^,  Itdy  KM,  SiPtfy  xttv,  anddbelikei 

iire  ptiitiitiyeSy  auid  roots  of  the  language  properly 

ib  called ;  and  from  thefe»  it  is  evident,  that  tha 

whok  xwoidB  of  the  language  may  be.  derived 

'«ccd¥ding  to  the  common  rules  of  Greek  deri^ 

vatipn. '  N0W9  of  all  fuch  roots,  one  or/Other  of 

the  iive  duad«  is  certainly  a  moft  material  part ; 

being)  in  the  iirft  place,  the  grealeii  part  j  and,  ie- 

>coii(Uy,  that  upon  whidb  the  infleftion,  and  the 

'forifiation  of  the  tenfds,  depend.    Now,  vHben  we 

^ee  in  all  the  radical  words  of  a  language,  five 

xonibit^ations  of  voweis,  predominating,  and  pro- 

-duciftg  fueh  tSdSU  with  rafped  to  fle&ion  smd  do- 

HfiYataoty,  ought  not  the  founds  of  thofe  ^letters  to 

*be  <fiftinguilhed  from  the  other  letters  in  the  lan« 

-guage,  smd  caHcd,  by  way  c^  eminence,  the  pri- 

-mitive  and  elemental  foundsj  if  not  th^  radical 

-^i^ords  of  the  language  i 

But,  ^do^  TliktG  are  four  of  thofe  duads  at  leaft 

that  are  words  themfelvea,  and  undeniably  radical 

.words;  and  the  fifth  thera  is  good  oneafoa  to  fup* 

pofe  was  once  a  radical  word,  though  it  is  not 

now  to  be  found.    Now  it  is  pollible  that  the  art- 

.     •  Yql.il  3^  iils 
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DiC  I«  ifts  who  framed  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  may 
have  imagined  fome  conne&ionof  one  kind  or 
another,  •  betwixt  thofe  original  verbs  a»,  f»,  and 
the  reft  of  them,  and  the  other  verbs  formed  from 
them,  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  confonant ; 
fuch  as  ttt&),  fiao,  lav,  fifto^  Sf«,  and  the  reft  of 

them.    Upon  fuch  remote  analogies  and  dfiftaat 
relations  of  things  is  formed,  as  we  are  told,  the 
fyftem  of  the  Sanfcrit  language.    This  language, 
i^ys  our  author  ^,  is  analyfed  into  a  linall  number 
of  what  he  calls  primitive  elements.    Thefe  de- 
ments,  he  fays,  may  be  confidered  as  the  a^ 
mortman  of  the  language ;  for  they  are  of  no  dc 
by  themfelvcs,  as  they  fignify  nothing,  properij 
ipeak'mg,  but  only  have  a  relation  to  fome  idea : 
and  he  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  viz.  kruj  which  be  fays  has  a  relation  to 
the  idea  of  a^ion ;  but  it  is  not  a  word,  wx  has 
any  fignification  by  itfelf,  till  it  is  fomeway  zSEeGxA 
or  changed  by  what  he  calls  the  fecondary  de- 
ments, which  make  it  a  word,  and  give  it  a  de* 
terminate  fignification.     Thus  of  kru^    is  made 
kar^  kir^  kriy  &c.  which  are  all  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, having  a  determinate  fignifiqation  ;    and 
of  thefe,  by  a. wonderful  fynthdris,"the  whole  bm- 
guage  is  compounded.    Now  this  may  be  ixs^ 
pofed  to  be  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  langua^; 
with  this  difference  oply,  that  the  primitive  de- 
ments of  the  Greek,    form  words  thenafidvcs, 

*  See  Pert  iu  Pen's  account  of  tbe  learning  and  languj^  of  the 
'  Mrfimhu,  ptfblHhed  in  voL  itf.  of  ihe  Lcttnt  Mjumti  <r  amUt^ 

having 
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havifig  n  eertain  meaning,  to  yx/bich  we  may  fup-  SeA.  1. 
pofe  all  the  various  ^ords  formed  from  thofe  pri- 
mitive elements  have  foihe  diftant  rehtion. 

And  what  favours  this  hypotheiis  is,  that  even 
fuch  words  as  are  allowed  to  be  roots,  have  hard- 
ly any  determinate  fignification.  Thus  fau,  for 
example,  as  it  appears  from  m  derivatives  fi^, 
faetpm,  or  fai9U,  pn/ut,  and  ^fdiCoj  muft  denote 
fome,  very  general  idea,  which  is  fomething  ana- 
logous to  lightj  to  Jpeaking,  and  to  killing. 
Now"  if  this  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  roots,  or  fecon- 
dary  elements,  as  they  may  be  called,  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  much  more  fo  with  refped  to  the  pri- 
mitive elements ;  and  accordingly  one  of  them,  viz. 
i«,  id  certainly  of  vtry  indeterminate  fignification, 
as  appears  from  k^  derivatives,  «/*<,  Jum  j  h/i^t, 
fnitfo ;  U/iAOLt^  cupio ;  ^frv/miy  vejiio. 

Aut  whatever  probability  there  may  be  of  a  rc- 
femblance  in  this  refpeft  betwixt  the  Bramin  and 
Greek  languages,  which  I  think  the  more  likely 
that  I  am  perfuaded  both  Indians  and  Greeks  got 
their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts,  from  the 
feme  parent-country,  viz.  Egypt;  yet  I  am  not 
dtfpofed  to  found  a  fyftem  of  language  upon  fuch 
remote  analogies  :  and  therefore  I  rather  incline 
to  adhere  to  my  hypothecs,  that  though  thefc 
duads '  are  themfelves  proper  roots  which  have 
their  derivatives ;  yet,  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
words  of  the  language,  they  are  no  more  than  ra- 
dical elements,  which,  by  the  addition  of  one  o- 

3X2  thcr 
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ther  element,  beeonvc^  radkat  vopds^  fcoia  vUcii 
the  vhole  language  is  ileriyed. 

Another  ofa^&ion  that  will  naturally  occur  Uf 

my  fyftem  is^  Tliat  accordii^  to  it  all  the  xadical 

worda  in  Greek  are  verlis*        .      .  .       ^ 

.    But  to  this^  I  think  I  haw  already  xoade  a  fui* 

fkient  anfwcr-  in  the  preceding  volume,  wbcie  ) 

have  ihewn,  /irjiy  in  point  of  fefl;  That  ,a'  ^eat 

many  nouns  that  are  Aiffiofed.to  be  prinutivc^  arc 

truely  derivatives  from  verbs^     2^,  l*hat  there  if 

the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  the  other 

words  of  the  language  are  i^imately  derived  in 

the  fame  manner,  though  w.?  canoof  in  ^rery  in* 

(lance  trace  them. up  to  the  original  verb  ;  becaufc 

they  may  be  all  fo   derived^  according   to  the 

common  rules  of  derivation^  ^hich  take   place 

in  the  language*      3^»  I'hat  there  i&  ^  very 

good  reafon,  frQm  the  nature  of  thing^»  why 

verbs  fhould  be  the  original  words  of  every  lanr 

guage.    4fA/v>  That  fuch  is  the  fcheme  of  derivar 

tion  of  the  Hebrew  language,  betwixt  which  and 

the  Greek  there  is  fuch  a  connediont  that  we^can^ 

not  prefiime  .them  to  be  different  in  this  funda* 

mental  point^  however  difierentthey  n^y  be  in 

termination,   fle£Hon,  and  otlier    accidents ;    to 

all  which  may  be  added^  that  if  we  can  fappofe 

the  artificers  of  the   Greek  4a^guage   to   have 

formed  a  fyftem  of  derivation,,  and  to  hav^  been 

at  pains  to  find  out  the  moft  proper  wordt .  fior 

roots,  they  could  not  have  found  any  fo  proper 

as  verbs,  becaufe  thev  sure  the  moft  dudile  and 

flexible 


jfenUft  pMK;'tif  ip^ch^'  wA^  )fe¥t%  £>  nany  djf^  ScSt^q 
forest  foon^y  adtmt  k>£  the  gneatoft  mocty  of  ^i* 
riHMiim  t  Jipr  fiwfi.  wory  Ipwt  of  fte  rcrb^  mt 
mtj  derive  atiol^^.  nwrd^  jmrtng:  f<niic.  %i|ifiiQAp- 

ding)^^  M  "fie  ^i^e .  Ikieki,  -the  <^^.  JbEa^ie  4eiivfir 

radical  v^ba  of  ihf:.  Grael^  ftoi^el  ^i^eto  b^ 
all  vabs^if^in  a»)  ^uliall^re  V€arb%  #at  A$y 
wilh  a  vowel  b^^e  ^t^  4^  £#^  t 

i^qd :  J  bci^vc  Ac  faft  «p  be^  ttftt  aU  tfce- ^y^ 
Iti  Gitfek.owerc  origin^  ll¥fc  ycfku^  -j4i«t  g|j(- 

*  ■ 

&iit  ^nd^  dbi^^  are  'thrt^e.  kifids  f9f  v^rshs  iq 

Greek,  vuz*  the  pure  yerbs^  .the  t>arytons»  and  the 

3^^bs  ia  -^«   Tb4t  tbefe  three  dH  eiciftcd  together^ 

Bad  "were  ia  the  ^ngii^  {:on£ikmioa  of  the  hxh' 

^age^  "^fc  cmnot  i^ifipofc^  unlefs  ^c  likewife  iaipf 

pofe^  at  the fsuoactiooe,  that  (a greats  pieceof  art 

a»  this  preeklanguage,  :i5ra$  per^^ed  at  (Hioe>  fo  a$ 

to  adwit  of  .  no  lAer ;  i?«p<wfiineiH« :  or  rrolargc* 

xnetitsi    JJow  it  w  iraipfbSikky  I  think,. to  deny^ 

thAt  the  ^re  verbs  AKorigina}  in  th^Jwguage. 

,And  i^  is. as  ifl^)oflible  to.  diipute  th{it  ^  vcrb« 

ia  -;4i  ai«  derived  from  them)  and  w<re  invented 

in  later  tinier,  »  erd^r  tO:  make  a  greater  variety 

of  thi;  ifxems  of  iheir  yerbe,  and  of  thpr  terinina^ 

tioD$  ^nd  fle£tions  ;  ^id  accordingly  we  fee,  that 

ihpe  nu>il  apticst  dtaled-of  Gi^ek,  viz.  the  latin^ 

|iaa  iio  fuch  verbs*    The  only  queftion  therefore 

••  • 

IS, 


>ifll  t  is,  conccnring  the  baxTtons*    N5w  if  wt  &spp(A 
them  to  be  originals  in  tbc  language,  as  wett  al 
the  pure  terhs,  then  have  we  two  fets  of  original 
^erbs  formed  at  once  ;   which  is  by  no  means 
likely,  if  we  confider  the  progrefs  that  there  b^ 
and  muft  have  been,  in  tUs  art  of  langtiage,  ai 
^ell  as  in  every  other  humdn  art.    And  it  ^ 
ftill  appear  more  unlikdy,  if  we  confider  the  way 
in  which  the  verbs  in  -f^i^  which  undoubtedly  are 
not  of  the  original  ftruSure  of  the  language,  bat 
an  after  ad<Ktioii,  are  fonned;    For  they  arc  de- 
rived from  the  pure  verb,  by  chanc^g  the  ter- 
mination « ■  into  ti  and  inferring  Ktwixt  it  and 
the  precetfmg  vowel,  Ac  confonant  fu    Now  is 
it  not  reafenable  to  thiiik,  and  agreeable  to  dK 
analogy  of  the  language,  that  the  barytons  art 
formed  in  the  fame  way,   by  inferting  a  conft>- 
nant,  one  or  more,   betwixt  the  two  rowels  of 
the  pure  verb  ?    That  a  whole  race  of  them  ii 
fo  formed,  it  is  impoffiWe  to  deny,  I  mean  aO 
fuch  of  them  as  end  in  '•otiw,  as  yiyvwnu^  and  fie- 
^jt«,  which  are  formed  in  that  way  from  yr^^  and 
figa ;  now  it  certainly  makes  the  fyftcm  of  the  la»- 
guage  more  uniform  and  coi^ftent  to  fuppofe  that 
they  were  all  fo  formed.    And  the  reaifon  for  thdr 
formation,  is  the  lame  as  for  the  formation  of  tic 
verbs  in  -/</,  namely,  to  give  a  greater  variety  of 
flcftion  to  their  verbs ;  far  they  difcovered  that 
cert2un   confonants,    fuch   as  V   and   A,    would 
coalefce  very  well  in  found  with  the  %ma,  tbe 
charaderiftical  letter  of  the  future,  and  by  diafl* 
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gbg.dion  into  their  conrefpondent  afpirales,  they  3eft.2« 
made  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  perfeds.  Fur- 
ther, vfc  fee  that  the  barytons  themfelves,  gene* 
rate  other  verbs  in  the  iame  way.  Thus  it  can* 
not  be  doubted,  that  the  archetype  of  rvurr^y  is 
^7».  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  thefecond 
aorift  ervTor,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  imperfed 
of  the  old  verb,  but  alfo  from  the  formation  of 
the  future  and  perfed,  which  makes  it  evi4ent  that 
the  chara(£leriftical  letter  is  ^.  Now  from  this  old 
verb  TW5f«,  is  formed  the  new  verb  Tyflrr^,-  by  in- 
ferting  betwixt  the  two  final  letters  the  letter  r ; 
and  if  fo,  is  it  not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  language  to  fuppofe,  that  rwrm  itfdf  was  form- 
ed by  mferting  a  sr  betwixt  the  v  and  »  of  rva  ? 
vhich  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  the  original 

verb. 

And  my  hypothefis  is  fupported  not  only  by 
this  r^cming  from  analogy,  but  alfo  from  fkds : 
for  it. is  evident,  that  many  of  thofe  verbs  that 
are  now  barytonsr,  were  originally  pure  verbs; 
e.  g^  ^oKka,  which  is  now  a  baryton,  was  for- 
merly the  pure  verb  iSxM»,  as  is  evident  from  the 
future  (till  in  ufe,  ^Mnr9fAcuy  and  the  preter-perfed 
fifCxtika.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  /aikk^,  and  9^ 
9My  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned : 
and  i)c^  and  ff^6»,  though  they  have  not  thofe 
marks  of  being  once  pure  verbs,  they  have  an- 
other equally  certain,  which,  is  that  txn/un  and  ft- 
0}!jui  are  to  be  fpund  in  the  antient  poets,  which 
muft  have  been  firom  i^u^  and  (pina.    The  liquid 

verbi 


Dig*,  f.  terfes4oA  in  ♦»  aid  f^rWP^  **  ^**^  bdandp. 
"  rt*ed  frt>m  pwe  w*e,  at,  e.  gv  ri/wi  and  <»»,  at 
eviddjtfy  from  ka**"'  an*  /"'**»  ^'  xppean  boA 
from  their  futusc*  and  pctfcftK.  Ercn  the  Tab 
irwK,  abbv*  nsentsoned,  -Jippears  tp  hate  been  aa» 
ticntly  wre*,  frgm  th«  fccood  future  of  wrm, 
•which.  i»  *wr»  circumflexed  j  now  AU  fcwMd  fe. 
ttire  is  no  otfier  than  the  prefent  of  Jthc  old  tab 
rvmo  *.  For  that  die  ciixniinflcaed  u  m.iikk- 
ture  is  no  other  thait  the  u*  contraded»  is  evidat 
"from  Ae  Ionic  trfe  of  the  word,  accatdiog  to 
which  it  is  rwr*u  unconcraded^  after  dbe  manner 
of'  the  lontene  y  and  if  there  were  'any  doubt  in 
the  matter,  the  sntieiit  verb  rvmt  iifelf  ic  prefcrfcd 
to  us  by  Hefychii»8. 

It  may  alio  be  objcacd  to  my.fyftcm.  That  1 
make  the  Greek  language  of  a  very  gaping  pro- 
nunciation, when  I  iuppofe  the  primitwefoawJi 
^nd  the  chief  component  parts  of  the  language  to 
1)e  vowels  Handing  open  upon  one  ano^er. 
•  But  the  fiiQL  is,  that  fuch  was  Ac  genius  of  the 
antient  Greek,  and  Aat  oontra^ions  are  hut  of 
later  ufe,  when  glib-fpeakirig,  that  went  trippn^ 
•oflf  the  tongue,  came  intp  fidhion,  inAead  of  the 
•full.mouth'd>  high-fotmding  languag*?  thai  w 
:formcrly  ufcd.  :This.aotknt ufe  was  prcfihwl  m 
the  lonit  dialcft,  and:  in  the  .old  poets,  jWrticB- 
larly  in  Homer,  who,-  in  thevcryfiHt  ^  of  his 
lUad,  opens  two -roweb:  tiRuA  ^»e<»<«her,  w- 
.«  and  «,  which  make  a  greater  gap  than  any  o- 
J       ••       '  ■  •  .         • 

•  See  XJifini  G»n».  Cr«c  p»&  ilfjt  '"     \}^ 
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thcr.     And  that  he  did  this  purpofely,  is  evident ;  Se£t  2. 
for  inftead  of  Iln xuiaSv,  which  he  might  have  ufed^ 
he  fays  n«xn/'aSt«  'A;tixiyec,  not  without  prejudice  to 
his  vcrfc. 

It  may  be  further  objcfted,-  That  I  make  the 
fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  too  regular  and  ar* 
tificial,  more  fo  than  any  thing  of  popular  ufe  can 
be  fuppofcd  to  be. 

This  objedion  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  language  is  an  art  invented,  as  well  as  ufed,  by 
the  people.  But  is  it  poiGble  to  believe,  that  the 
Sanfcrit  language  was  mvented  by  the  people  ?  or 
can  we  believe  that  the  Hebrew,  a  much  lefs  per- 
fe&  language  than  the  Greek,  was  the  invention 
of  the  vulgar  that  ufed  it  ?  or  indeed  can  we  be- 
lieve, that  any  art  whatever,  of  the  leaft  dignity 
or  excellence,  was  ever  brought  to  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  pcrfedion,  merely  by  popular  ufe,  though 
in  that  way  no  doubt  the  firft  rude  praftices  of  e- 
very  art  began  ?  But  of  this  I  have  already  faid  e- 
nough  in  the  preceding  volume. 

Another  objection  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  not  fufficiently  ftudied  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage.  That  I  do  not,  by  my  fyftem,  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  words  of  the  language  ;  for  the 
conjun&ions,  fuch  as  ua)  and  rt,  and  ^er  and  <tt^ 
and  the  prcpofitions,  fuch  as  »,  and  the  pronouns, 
fuch  as  iy^  and  erv,  are  neither  roots  nor  deriva- 
tives, according  to  my  fyftem.  The  fame  objec- 
tors will  alfo,  no  doubt,  defire,  that  I  ihould  ac- 
VoL.  II.  3  Y  count 
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Piflf.  L  count  for  the  interjedions^  and  the  nanie&  of  num- 
bers. 

But  the  anfwer  is.  That  although  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  things  in  a  language  of  art  are  ac- 
cording to  rule,  fome  things  mud  be  arbitrary, 
and  not  governed  by  any  rule.     The  nature  of 
language,  as  we  have  (hewn,  abfolutely  requires, 
that  fome  things  (hould  be  denominated  from  o- 
thers,  fo  that  every  word  of  a  language  may  not 
te  independent  and  unconneded  with  every  other  •, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  art  to  determine  what  things 
ihall  be  denominated  from  what.     Subflances,  as 
has  been  (hewn,  are  fitly  denominated  from  their 
adions  and  operations.     Qualities  may  be,  and 
commonly  are,  denominated  in  the  fame  way.  ln» 
ferior  adions  may  be  denominated  from  the  prin* 
cipal  aftions  upon  which  they  depend  ;  and  even 
die  words  exprefling  thofe  prhnary  a^lions,  as  I 
may  call  them,  and  which  are  held  to  be  primi- 
tives, may  be  fo 'contrived,  as  that  the  founds  of 
the  letters  Ihall  have  fome  fimilitude  to  the  adions 
denoted  by  them,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew. 
In  this  manner  all  the  words  of  the  language,  both 
primitive    and    derivative,   which   denote   things 
really  exifting  in  nature,  may  be  formed  accord* 
ing  to  rules  of  art.    And  it  is  of  fuch  words 
that  a  language  is  conftituted :  for  conjunftions 
and  prepofitions  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  p^? 
and  nails  in  tlie  ftrufture  of  language,  ^md  art, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  ftruckurc ;  fee 
they  do  not  cxprefs  any  thing  exiiling  in  nature, 

but 
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but  only  the  operations  of  our  mind,  in  conned-  Seft.  !• 
irig  together  the  fevcral  parts  of  difcourfe,  and 
exprcffing  the  relations  that  we  conceive  betwixt 
things.     Pronouns  Kkewife  are  no  more  than  an 
invention  of  ours  to  fupply  the  place  of  nouns* 
Plato  therefore,"  in  his  dialogue  upon  etymology, 
has  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  conjunftions,  pre- 
pofitions,  or  pronouns,  as  not  being  proper  fubjeda 
of  etymology.    They  are  therefore,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,  expreffcd  by  founds  merely  arbitrary. 
And  as  to  the  names  of  numbers,  Hato  indeed 
mentions  them,  but  fays  that  they  are  words  that 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  other.     For  this  he 
does  not  give  any  reafon  ;  but  I  take  the  reafon 
to  be,  that  men  have  ufed  words  to  calculate,  as 
they  formerly  ufed  pebbles,  and  now  ufe  counters. 
And  as  to  interjedions,  they  are  to  be  confidered 
as    no   more   than   naturied   cries,   expreffive  of 
paffion,  which  cannot,  by  their  nature,  be  deri- 
vatives from  other  words.     And  in  this  manner, 
I  think  we  may  account  for  fome  words  of  a  lan- 
guage not  being  derivatives,  nor  formed  accord- 
ing to  rule. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  words  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  rule,  and  which  Plato,  in 
the  Cratylus,  has  likewife  given  up ;  I  mean  foreign 
words,  or  rather  words  of  the  original  language  of 
tlie  Greeks,  which  they  preferved  in  the  fame  ftatc 
as  when  they  got  them  from  the  Eaft,  without  ad- 
j  ufting  them  to  the  new  fyftem  they  had  formed ' 
of  their  language ;  fuch  is  the  Rirygian  word  xvf^ 

3  Y  a  figniiying 
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Difil  I.  (ignifying  fire^  and  'An/,  the  Athenian  name  for 
their  city,  which  I  had  occafion  to  mcndon  before, 
and  the  four  other  words  of  the  lame  unufual  ter- 
mination ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  many  others 
may  be  found  that  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  but 
never  naturalized  in  their  language* 

The  only  other  objedion  that  occurs  to  me  is, 
That  according  to  this  fyftem,  I  make  the  Greek 
language  perfed  and  complete  in  itfelf,  borrowing 
nothing  horn  any  other  ;  whereas,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  I  made  it  to  be  derived  from  die 
Eaft,  and  the  fame  originally  with  the  Oriental  Ian- 
guages. 

The  anfwer  to  this  is.  That  however  paradoxi- 
cal it  may  feem,  in  certain  refpeds  both  are  true  : 
for  the  artifts  that  formed  the  Greek  langus^e 
out  of  the  materials  brought  from  the  Eaft,  did  fo 
reform  it,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  language 
quite  diflferent  from  any  of  the  Oriental  dialeds. 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  change  of  the  termina- 
tion and  the  fledion ;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  d 
the  roots,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  derivation^  all  ex- 
cept that  fundamental  point,  of  the  roots  being  verbs. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  roots  became  duads 
qf  vowels,  cither  by  thcmfclves,  or  with  -  a  fingk 
confonant  prefixed,  inftead  of  triads  of  cooiooants, 
as  they  are  in  Hebrew,  with  two  vowels,  but  a 
confonant  always  lad ;  fo  that  the  only  finulitude 
that  remained  betwixt  thefe  new  roots  and  the  old 
was,  that  both  confifted  of  two  fyllables.  But  in 
compounding  the  words  with  thofe  primitive  duads 

and 
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and  confonants,  they  made  ufe  of  fuch  confonants  Sed.i. 
as  were  ufed  in  the  old  koiguage,  (with  fuch  va* 
nations  howcYcr  as  fuited  the  nice  Greek  ear) ; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  Greek  and  the  O- 
rientai  languages  dill  preferve  a  refemblance  to 
one  another,  by  which  they  may  be  known  to  be 
of  the  iame  family ;  Ho  that  ftill  the  Greek  may  be 
iaid,  without  impropriety,  to  be  a  dialed  of  the 
£aft,  and  a  ftream  from  that  great  fource  of  Ian* 
guages,  but  which  is  much  further  from  the  fource 
than  any  other* 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  both  to  eftablifli 
my  fyftem,  and  to  anfwer  the  objedions  to  it. 
After  I  had  formed  it,  I  was  told  that  it  was  not 
entirely    new,    but    that    Hempfterhufius,    the 
Butch  profeiTor,  had  much  the  fame  thought,  but 
he  never  publiihed  it,  only  communicated  it  to 
fome  of  his  fcholars.    I  never  could  get  any  dif« 
tind  account  of  his  fyftem,  but  only  in  general 
I  have  heard,  that  as  he  was  a  great  Oriental, 
as  well  as  Greek  fcholar,  he  made  the  Greek  roots, 
like  the  Hebrew,  to  confift  of  triads.    If  thofe 
triads  were  fuch  as  I  fuppofe  them  to  be,  confift- 
ing  each  of  them  of  one  or  other  of  the  five  duads, 
and  a  confonant  prefixed,  then  there  is  very  little 
difference  betwixt  Hempfterhufius  and  me ;  for, 
according  to  my  fyftem,  by  far  the  grcateft  part 
of  the  roots  are  fuch  as  Hempfterhufius  made 
them.     But  I  th'mk  his  fyftem  defcdive  in  thefe 
two  things :  firjif  That  he  does  not  carry  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  language  far  enough  back,  nor  refolve 

it 
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Piff.  I.  it  into  its  primitive  elements,  which  arc  certainly 
the  five  duads.  TJly^  That  he  exchides  from  the 
number  of  the  roots,  the  duads  themfelves,  four 
of  which  are  moil  certainly  radical  words  of  the 
hmguage ;  and  aUb  the  compofition  of  them  with 
other  vowels,  making  fuch  words  as  cw,  /««»,  &c 
which  are  likewife  undoubtedly  roots  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word.  I  therefore  tUnk  it  better 
to  make  the  duads  the  primitive  founds  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  themfelves  roots  likewife  ;  and  all  the 
other  roots  to  be  formed,  by  prefixing  either  an- 
other vowel  or  a  confonant  to  the  original  duads. 
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Of  the  Sound  of  the  Greek  langtiage. 

IN  the  preceding  diflTertationy  I  have  endea<-  Dif«IL 
Youred  to  {hew,  that  the  artificers  of  the 
Greek  language  chofe  for  the  radical  ibunds  of 
it,  five  duads  of  vowels^  for  the  lake  of  the  ar 
nalogy,  that  is,  the  formation  of  cafes  and  tenfe^.; 
—  of  derivation  ; — and  like  wife  for  more  agree- 
able found.  In .  this  dilTertation  I  propofe  to  (hew 
what  further  the  Greeks  have  done  to  improve  the 
found  of  their  language ;  as  in  this  refped,  as  well 
as  with  refpe£t  to  the  formation  of  the  language, 
the  Greek  differs  very  much  from  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  thofe  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  extrac- 
tion. 

The  termination  of  the  words  of  a  language  ia, 
with  refped  to  its  found,  a  very  material  part  of 
it-  Herodotus  *  very  properly  obfervcs  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Perfian  lanuguage,  that  all  the 
words  of  it  terminate  in  s.  And  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  that  diftinguifhes  languages  more  than  the 
difference  of  termination.  The  languages  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  Gothic  and  Celtic,  and  their  pro- 
geny, terminate  almoft  all  their  words  with  con- 
ibnants,  and  thefe,  for  the  greater  part  mutes, 
and  often  afpirated ;  fuch  terminations,  efpecially 

*  2Jik»  1.  tf.  tjf.    This,  fays  our  author,  h  t  peculiarity,  which 
cieape*  the  Ptrfiaii  thdafetrea*  but  »ot  us  Greeks 

if 
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if.  n.  if  the  following  word  begins,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, with  a  confonant  that  does  not  coalefce  with 
them  in  the  fame '  found,  make  thofe  languages 
feem  very  harfh  to  ears  accuftomed  to  Gredc  or 
Latin,  or  even  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Latin, 
fuch  as  the  French  and  Italian.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks  terminate  all  their  words  cither 
in  vowels,  or  with  the  liquid  r,  fometimes  in  f, 
but  very  rarely,  according  to  the  later  ufe  of  the 
"Greek  language,  and  often  in  the  monadic  letter 
9;  but  never  with  a  mute  conlbnant,  and  far 
lefs  with  an  afpirate.  The  great  difference  there- 
fore that  we  find  betwixt  the  Greek,  and  thofc  o- 
ther  languages,  one  of  which  I  am  perfuaded  it 
originally  was,  is  in  the  termination  and  the  flec- 
tion. This  indeed  makes  fo  great  a  difference, 
that  to  thofe  who  are  not  critics  in  language,  they 
appear  to  be  altogether  different :  but  when  we 
can  trace  the  Greek  word  up  to  its  origin,  we 
find  that  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the  termina- 
tion, and  that  the  body  of  the  word  is  filled  up 
with  the  feme  confonants  and  vowels,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gothic,  or  Celtic,  with  fuch  alterations 
as  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  might  require. 

For  the  artificers  of  the  Greek  language,  not  only 
attended  to  the  termination  of  their  words,  but 
they  have  taken  care  alfo,  that  in  the  middle  they 
fhall  not  be  crouded  with  confonants,  as  is  often 
'the  cafe  of  the  languages  of  northern  eztradion, 
and  particularly  of  the  EngKfli,  in  which  we  find 
fopietimes  four  confonants  together,  without  dif- 
^dion  of  the  kind,  whether  they  be  fuch  a&  run 
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ea%  into  one  another  or  not.     But  in  Greek  Dif.  If < 
there  are  never  above  three  together,  without  the 
interpofition  of  a  vowel ;  and  of  thefe  the  firft,  or 
the  h&y  or  both/  are  always  liquids,  or  the  mona- 
dic letter  «• ;  as  in  the  words  i^ho?,  dtxfo^,  oo^^a, 

I  obfcrved  before,  that  the  liquids  do  not  unite 
with  one  another  in  the  fame  fyllable,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  fi  and  y  in  certain  words.  But 
thofe  two  juft  now  mentioned  do  not  admit  either 
of  the  other  two  liquids  x  and  ^  next  to  them- 
felves^  even  in  the  following  fyllable  ;  at  leaft  this 
was  a  jundion  that  offended  the  delicate  Greek 
car>  though  very  common  among  us*  In  order 
therefore  to  prevent  fo  difagrecablc  a  found,  they 
threw  in,  betwixt  the  /*  or  r  and  thofe  other 
liquids,  fome  other  confonant,  fuch  as  ^,  or  r, 
which  are  commonly  interpofed  betwixt  the  r  and 
/»,  and  the  labials  fi,  ir,  p,  which  are  ufually  in- 
tcrpofed  betwixt  the  fi  and  the  ^  ,*  and  when  the 
X  follows  the  r,  this  laft  is  left  out,  and  the  k 
doubled,  as  in  iKx^^t^p  for  h^ei^tc ;  iKKajx7n>,  for  tr- 

The  three  lingual  mutes  admit  no  other  confo« 
nants  after  them,  in  Greek,  except  the  four  K* 
quids,  K,  fi,  f,  fi  becaufe  any  other  confonants 
following  thofe  mutcs^  they  thought,  produced  a 
difagreeable  found.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  in  the 
declenfion  of  Tuch  nouns  as  /t^roc,  they  do  not  fay, 
in  the  dative-  plural,  ^oraScr/,  which  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  the  analogy,  but  fA<iifOLiTi ;  and  in 
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/Dif.  n.  the  dative  plural  of  rfffltf,.ihcy  fay  ^jMuri,  not  nfor^ 
o-f.     And  in  like  manner,  in  the  conjugation  of 

.  verbs,  they  lay  tawtw,  in  the  future^  fr<Mn  xxii8«, 
not  9rM6r».  I  know  that  the  double  letter  C  as  it 
is  commonly  pronounced,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  by  making  the  or  follow  the  X.     But  I  %, 

.  upon  the  authority  of  the  Halicamaflian,  that  this 
IS  a  wrong  pronunciation.  For  he  has  £ud  ex- 
prefsly,  that  the  compofition  of  this  letter  is  ^S,  not 
io- ;  nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppoiing,  as  cer- 

.  tain  critics  do,  that  there  is  an  error  here  in  the 
manufcript  with  refpedl  to  this  letter,  any  more 
than  witli  rcfpcft  to  the  other  two  double  letters;  i 

.  and  >)'• 

If  any  of  the  afpirated  is  immediately  followed 

.  or  preceded  by  any  of  thef^wi^j  oxmediMj  they  mull 
be  afpitatcd  likewifc ;  as  ext;^8»rr,  m^hiv  ;.and  ingc- 
neral,  the  rule  is,  that  the  tenucsyfnsdisj  and  afpira- 
ted, follow  immediately  thofe  of  the  fame  dais  only ; 

.as  may  be  obfetvcd  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  J  as,  when  they .  fay  xtxejtTa/,  for  xixiyra*.  And 
in  compofition  and  derivation,  the  concourie  of  a 
tenuis  with  a  media  is  avoided;  as,  in  place  of 

.  KarJufOLt,  they  iay  xfltSXwjai ;  in  place  of  xar  Si^rauup, 

.  anllvfaiutf ;  and  in  deriving  e/sSouo^,  and  oyla^c^  fircun 
tTTflt,  and  oKTUj  the  tenues  in  the  original  are  chan* 
ged  refpedively  into  middles  of  the  fame  organ. 
But  with  refpe^t  to  afpirates,  a  contrary  rule  is  Al- 
lowed, where  they  do  not  immediately  foUow  one 
another,  but  are  at  fome  diftance.  For  in  thai 
way  two  afpirates  do  not  concur,  but  the  <Hie  is 

changed 
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changed  into  ttsr  correfpondent  tenuis.  Ttiu&  in  Vi[.JL 
the  dcclenfion  of  nouns,  from  % 4,  they  do  not  fay 
if'X^Cy  bat  Tftxec ;  though  m  the  dative  plural  they 
fey  (f4<,  i^herv  diere  is  no  other  afpirate  following 
the  8.  In  like  manner,  they  fay  trafiw,  from  Sot^-- 
ru,  not  iiafitif ;  and  they  fay  r^^y  not  ififtt, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  verb,  fron^ 
the  future  ifi^a. 

By  an  improvement  which  the  Greeks  in  later 
times  made  upon  the  found  of  their  language,  the. 
c-  is  not  tolerated  after  the  r  in  the  fame  iyHable. 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  but  that  it  was 
not  always  fo,  is  evident  from  feveral  of  their 
words,  both  nouns  and  participles,  e.  g.  They  for- 
merly faid  'A/«rc,  in  place  of  'a/«c  ;  as  is  evident  from 
the  genitive  'A/arroc,  and  the  vocative  'Ai«r ;  and  in 
like  manner,  yiyttc  was  undoubtedly  of  old  yrya¥c ; 
and,  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  matter,  the  ufe 
of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  this  termination 
is  common,  particularly  in  the  participles  of  their 
verbs,  makes  the  thing  quite  evident*  Thus  the 
Latins  fay  ftans^  in  i^ce  of  the  Greek  participle 
rsec,  as  it  is  now  ufed ;  for  it  appears  certain,  that 
originally  the  Greek  pai:ticiple  of  this  verb  was 
the  fame  with  the  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  par- 
ticiples ending  in  -«(,  fuch  as  tA^ti,  were  formerly 
in  -trc,  as  appears  from  the  genitives  nSirroc  and 
^furtQ ;  and  from  thence  comes  the  Latin  participle 
in  ^ns. 

This  method  of  leaving  out  letters  was  pra£lifed 
by  the  Greeks,  not  only  to  make  the  found  of  their 
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3lf.II.  Jaiiguagi?  fofter,  hut  aKer  to  make  it  moacc.waSah' 
line.    For;  this  r^on.tbc  vowd  t,  as  bcmg  a  weak 
fQUridirig  ktter,  is  very  often  left  out   in  their 
woifds  u  as,  c»  g.  the  genitive  of  intf,  accortfing  to 
aii^ogy,  fe  infQ^f  as  af^fars  from  the  nominee 
plarat  flil]  preferved  to  us  in  Homer  \  but  ip  order 
^  make  (be  found  flrpng^r^  t^iey  ftrike  out  the  u 
This  makes  it  aVf  oc ;  but  the  delicate  Greek  ear  not 
being  able  to  b(;ar  the  found  pf  the  f  after  the  f,  as 
\  have  already  ob&rved^i  they  ii^fert  the  S  betwixt 
them,  and  make  it  if^^H^    The  Greek  word  for 
^^erwas,  I  4oubt,not)  originally  the  iaa^easin 
Ij^tin  ;  but  adding  to  the  termination  in  f  the  fji<' 
l^ble  t^,  as.  they  .cammpAly  did  in  order  to  fo&cn 
it,ihey  made  it  ayfjyv.;  and  thcn>  eliding  the  t,  they 
,  made  the  prefeilt  word  iyf^u 
,    There  are  other  eimmples  of  the  fyBcope  of  the 
t\n  the  middle  of  words»  one  or  two  of  rwhicfa  I 
Ihall  mention,  becaufe. they. are  not  comxnoniy  ob- 
ferved*   The  root  of -the  verb  snirttA  is  undoubtedly 
'•^na,  as  is '  evident  from  the  future  wum^  and  amifl 
intcoL ;  from  thence  by  reduplicadon  is  fbrraed  n. 
.viirxa,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  vetbs  in  ^^i  art 
formed;  and  then,  by  leaving  out  the  t,  is  made 
«ri9rr«,  the  verb  prefemly  in  ufe.     In  &ke  manner, 
the  original  of  the  verb  .nK;t»  is  nm,  as  ftppean 
from  the  fecond  aprifl  Inicn,  from  thence  Tm», 
.ihen.by  tlie  fyncope  riTx&>;  but  dien,  as  m. Greek 
the  X  never  follows  the  r,  on  accoimt  of  tbc  hsaO^ 
'nefs  pf  the  found,  thefe:two  l^ers  are  traH^xsTed, 
(uid  fo  TitTf^  is  prodycedf    Anicl  acearding  to  die 
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fiiine  i^roccfe,  from  y%fm  is  formed  yryvo/uu^  ftaat  0if.  Ui^ 


^ence  the  Latin  gigno ;  wA  in  the  fiimc  vayj  ^ 
£rom  /Atrot  ig  derived  f/tt/xfQ. 
.  Ajkd  not  only  did  the  Greeks  thus  iniprove  tho 
ibund  of  their  language,  by  leaving  out  letters^ 
bttt  more  ftiU  by  the  addition  of  letters,  and  even 
fyHables,  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words.  In  the  firft  way  are  formed  the  verbs  in 
0/it;  ^d  according  to  the  fame  anabgy,  fome 
verbs  vrhich  are  not  commonly  obfcrved,  fuch  as 

/AUff/lOUfti,     from     fJUtlfCi,     IcLflaTTTU     ffOm    loLTTTQ,      ZTid 

irafjifoitra  from  foLtro,  where  there  is  not  only  the  re- 
dupUcation  of  the  firft  fyllable,  but  in  the  two 
fyr&.  the  letter  f  is  inferted,  and  in  the  laft  the  let« 
%tr  fi*  How  much  the  found  of  thefe  words  is 
raifed  and  fwelled  by  the  reduplication,  and  the 
^ddi(ion  of  the  new  letter,  it  i^  needlefs  to  obferve. 
Of  additions  in  the  middle  of  the  word  there 
aire  many  examples,  fuch  as  from  il<a,  aVSaro ;  from 

hfi^,  or  kqlQq,  xafjLfioLtQ  ;  from  TraKia,  ^oKiffxa  ;  and, 

in  general,  all  thofe  verbs  in  -(txa^.  In  thefe  in- 
(lances  not  a  fingle  letter  only  is  added,  but  in 
ibme  of  them  four.  In  other  cafes  only  a  fingle 
letter  is  ufed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  mfjurxnfUy  inftead 
of  ^tTthnfAt,  from  ^mq  ;  and  in  ^wtt^ or,  from  axHTrw, 
jtflCTOTTjwr  from  KOLr^wToflidty  where  the  f  is  thrown 
in ;  as  in  «n/Sf»c,'  and  iptvwo^^  the  r  is  thrown  iit,  • 

And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  let- 
ters which  the  Grteks  commonly  ufe  for  filling  up 
$bc.  ibimd  of  their  words,  are  the  r,  the  /a,  the  €, 

the 
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l3iL  JL  the  t,  and  the  /,  and  very  often  the  rowd  «,  u 
being  of  higheft  found. 

This  way 'of  enlarging  words  is,  according  to 
my  fchemc  of  the  Greek  language  above  mention- 
edy  one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  the  whole  lan- 
guage was  formed,  from  compofitions  in  duads  of 
tfie  Yowd  »  and  the  other  vowels,  the  «>  bdng  al-. 
ways  laft.  For  all  the  words,  according  lo  my 
notion,  are  formed,  cither  by  additions  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  original  duad,  or  by  the  infertion 
of  other  letters  betwixt  the  final  tf  and  the  pre- 
ceding vowel. 

As  to  their  praSicc  of  adding  to  the  end  rf 
their  words,  we  have  alfo  many  examples ;  as,  of 
yt\  (which,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  antient  Greek 
word  as  well  as  it  is  the  Latin)  they  made  ^ex#,  for 
the  fjike  of  the  better  found ;  and  of  leguntj  or 
xtyoYT,  they  made  y^iyovrt ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  in 
like  manner,  all  the  old  words  in  Greek,  which 
Kkc  the  Latin  words  ended  in  j8,  Or  S,  or  r,  or  x, 
had  their  termination  foftened,  cither  by  the  ad^- 
tion  of  vowels,  as  in  the  two  inftances  above  men- 
tioned, or  of  the  fyllable  -ec,  as  we  have  fecn  in 
the  example  of  words  ending  in  f,  which  was  as 
.  common  a  termination  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it 
is  now  in  the  Latin ;  and  the  common  termination 
of  fA  among  the  Latins,  was  foftened  by  the  Greeks 
into  r. 

It  is  by  additions  to  the  end,  as  well  to  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  whole  race  of  the  verbs  in  -/*i  is 
formed  j  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  the  fignifi- 

c^tion 
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Nation  of  the. original  wprd,  but  only  ah  ad£tion  IKHH* 
.  of  found,  and  of  fIe£iion.    In  die  fame  way  are 
formed  the  mofl:  of  the  derivatives  of  the  Gredc 
language ;  by  which  I  mean  fuch  words  as  are  de* 
rived  from  others,  with  fome  change  of  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  root     Of  thefe  I  have  already  fpo* 
ken ;  and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  we  ought  not 
in  fuch  derivatives  to  feek  for  compoiition,  any 
more  than  in  the  Latin  words  infimusy  and  tnedi^ 
tuUiunu    Thus,  e»  g.  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
fuppofc,  that  the  word  ifaretvoc  was  compounded  of 
4faQ  and  r&mj  and  not  a  iimple  derivative  from 
€j«»,  in  the  £tme  manner  as  ^oietm  is  from  ^r^i^^ 
and  KvlcLKijAoc  from  Kvlog.    This,  however,  is  an  er« 
ror  which  fome  ctymologifts  of  great  name  have 
fallen  into,  particularly  Hato,  in  the  Cratylus,  who 
has  given  us  feveral  etymologies  of  that  kind.  One 
I  remember  that  is  exceedingly  ridiculous.     It  is 
that  of  KOLKtoi,  which  is  a  noun  derived  in  the  com- 
mon way  from  xaxoc ;  but  Plato  makes  it  a  com- 
pound of  KdKoc  and  the  verb  />.     He  might  have 
made  a.compound  of  the  fame  kind  of  the  Latin 
term  malitia.    Of  this  fort  is  the  etymology  which 
the  Roman  lawyers  give  oS  teftamentum^  as  being 
compounded  of  teftofy  or  teftatto^  and  mens:,  qua^ 
Ji  tejiatio  mentis ;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a  verbal 
noun,  derived  from  tejior^  in  the  fame  way  as  or^ 
namentum  is  from  amo^  honejiamentum  from 
honcftoy  candimentum  from  condio^  and  a  hun- 
<lred  others. 

Befides   all   the  ways  above  mentioned,   i^y 

which 
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v. 

Dif.  n.  which  the  Greeks  ,impro?ed  Ac  found  of  ^bat 
language,  there  is  yet  another  known  among  gram* 
marians  by  the  name  of  metatfiejisj  or  tranfpofi* 
tion :  for  by  tranfpofing  letters,  they  not  only  varied 
and  foftcncd  the  founds  of  their  language,  but  en- 
larged their  ftock  of  words.  Thus  they  fay  Uarayw , 
as  well  as  txTxayoc,  tranfpofing  the  y  and  (he  a^ 
tho*  this  laft  be  the  word  formed  by  analogy  from 
ixwwiwtf.  They  lay  alfo  ifKXff^^  and  fla/»(r«c ;  Kaf-n^^^ 
and  ufarifoi.  By  this  rule  tflni  is  the  fame  word 
with  /tC« ;  fo^  if  you  tranfpofe  the  f  and  the  t,  and 
leave  out  the  <r  of  the  compound  letter  C,  of  /<», 
you  make  V^«  5  ^r>  ^'^^  verfa^  by  the  fame  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  «  and  f ,  and  by  adding  the  •^,  of 
€/»S»,  you  make  /fcC«.  The  future  of  which  lalt 
verb  fuflfers  the  tranfpofition  of  the  fame  letters ; 
for  they  fay  V^«  ^ks  well  as  pt?«.  Another  example 
of  the  fame  kind  is  in  the  verb  /tTw,  from  whence 
the  Latin  word  repo^  and  our  word  reptile.  Of 
this  verb,  by  tranfpofing  the  f  and  e,  they  make 
another  vecb,  viz.  i/>9r«,  fjrom  which  the  Latins 
have  alfo  formed  another  verb  of  the  fame  figni- 
ficauon  with  repo^  viz.  ferpOy  firom  whence  fer- 
pens  J  and  our  word  ferpent.  Another  example, 
but  not  fo  obvious,  and  which  therefore  I  only 
propofe  «^flie  conjefture  of  fome  grammarians,  ii 
furriifhcd  by  the  verb  s6ix«,  the  fame  as  may  be 
fuppofed  with  6aSw,  the  k  and  the  fl  being  tran^fed, 
and  the  9  being  changed  'into  the  correfpondent 
middle  letter  of  the  fame  organ.  Many  fuch  tranf- 
pofitions  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  as  it 

now 
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ifOw  ftands)  but  afe  t6^feuad  in^  its  moft  an*  Dif.  O. 
tlent  (&Jd^  the  Latm.  -  Thus  nervus  is  the  iame 
vofd  with  mtfwfy  rapax  with  if yr^^^  tener  with 
rtfwf^  and  forma  with  /*toffir. 

After  lius  manner^  by  tranfpding,  changing^ 
2D)d  taldng  away  letters,  the  Greeks  ibftened  the 
found  of  their  language,  or  made  it  more  ftrong- 
and  mafculine  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  letters  err 
fyUaUes  to  fhe  drigin&l  ^Fords,  they  gave  it  a  full- 
ncfs  and  roundnefs,  and  rsdfed  it  to  a  pomp  of 
found,  Biat  no  language,  fo  far  as  I  know^  ever  e- 
quaHed. 

But  the  codfequence,  as  Plato  has  wcU  obierved 

in  the  Crcdyhus^  of  this  ftudy  of  ornament,  and 

the  jdcafurc  of  the  car,  is,  that  the  words'  arc  fo 

diiguifed,  xftKrMirvTtjM  w*  /4cyfltAp^/)fe*««c  mxa,  that  the 

eriginads  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  known.     Thusr 

in  aVWr&,  or  xa/tf  sy^,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  «$«>,  or 

Aflcffw ;  and  if  we  were  not  taught  by  our  gram-» 

mars,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  Sear  in  rA^ 

^u   Tlus  confideration  fhoidd  difpofe  ue,  not  to  re-- 

jc&r  haftily,  etymdogies  that  may  feem  at  fh-ft  to 

be  very  £aa>fetched,  even  in  the  fame  language  r 

and  much  lefs  ought  we  to  do  fo,  as  I  had  occa-< 

(ion  to  obfervc  before,  when  the  language  pafles 

from  one  people  to  anodier ;  for  undoubtedly  the 

words  of  derivative  languages  muft  be  at  a  greater 

diflance  from  the  roots,  than  the  words  of  the 

fame  language. 

Many  more  obfervations  might  be  made  upon  a 
fubjeS:  fo  copious  ;  but  thefe  may  fuffice  for  the 

Vol.  II.  4  A  prefent : 
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Dif.  !!•  prefcnt :  and  I  believe  moft  of  my  readers  irill 
think  them  more  than  fufficient,  and  that  I 
have  fpent  a  great  deal  too  much  time  upon  what 
may  be  faid  to  be  no  better  than  mere  fpelling. 
But  men  of  curiofity  and  fciencc  will  not  be  fiuif- 
fied  with  knowing,  what  every  man  mud  know 
who  has  ears  to  hear,  that  the  articulation  of  the 
Greek  language  (for  we  can  hardly  be  fiud  to 
know  any  thing  more  of  the  found  of  it)  is  more 
copious,  various,  and  high*founding,  as  well  as 
more  pleafant,  than  that  of  any  other  language ; 
but  they  will  defire  to  know  by  what  art  it  has  been 
raifed,  from  a  few  ihort  roots,  to  fuch  a  pomp  and 
flow  of  found  ;  and  this  cannot  be  otherwife  ex- 
plained,  than  by  fuch  ohfervations  as  I  have  made, 
upon  the  power  of  letters,  and  the  fcveral  me- 
thods of  making  the  combinations  of  them  plea- 
fant to  the  ear,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or  tranfpofing.  And  however  mmute  and  trifling 
fuch  things  may  feem,  if  they  had  not  been 
known,  and  ohfin'ved  by  the  artificers  of  this  won- 
derful language,  it  never  would  have  been  (o 
much  admired  as  it  is  by  all  men  of  learning  and 
tafte ;  for  it  is  in  art,  as  it  is  in  nature,  ex  eh- 
mentis  omnia  conftant^  as  Dr  Qarke  obfervc$  in 
the  prefiaK:e  to  his  edition  of  Homen 
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DISSERT.       in. 

Of  the  Compofition  of  the  Antients ;  andparti^ 
eularly  of  that  of  Demojihenes* 

Sf  ylc  cohfifts  6f  ts^o  thirtgs ;  the  dhdlce  of  words,  Dif,  HL 
stfid  the  compofltion  of  thefe  words.  OJF 
thefe  two  the  laft  is  eftcemed  by  the  antient  ma- 
tters of  the  writing-art  to  be  of  the  greateft  inl- 
portatice,  being  that  which  contributes  the  nloft 
both  to  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  ftyle: 
for  it  is  by  compofition  chiefly  that  different  ftyles 
are  diftinguiflicd  ;  fuch  as  the  poetical  from  the  rhe- 
torical ; — ^both  from  the  hiftorical  j— and  this  again 
from  the  epiftolary  or  familiar.  For  the  antients 
made  all  thofc  different  ftyles  of  the  fame  words, 
only  compofed  and  arranged  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

The  modem  praftitioners  6f  the  art^  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  according- 
ly they  bcftow  their  chief,  or  rather  their  only 
care,  upon  the  choice  of  words ;  neglefting  almoft 
altogether  the  compofition  *  ;  or,  if  they  beftow 

any 

*  The  Halicarnafiian  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  moderns  of  his 
trme,  lltfl  erw^vwf,  fS,  4.  where,  after  {hewiag,  that  it  is  compoii« 
tion  chiefly  which  diftinguiHies  poet  from  poet,  and  orator  from  o- 
rator,  he  adds^  To7f  /wv  vr  afx^mr  oxi>'«  ^hv  ^ac$  roMji  \wt^09tt  (f.  ire 

4  A  4  nj^fvaif ) 
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Dif«in.  any  pains  upon  that,  it  were  better  let  akme^  as  it 
is  direded  by  a  wrong  judgement  and  bad  tafte. 
When  I  fpeak  of  modem  writers,  I  mean  tfaofe  d 
this  age  ;  not  thofe  of  the  lafl,  fucfa  as  Mikoo  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  who,  it  is  evident,  did  not  ne* 
glefl:  th?s  principal  part  of  ftyle ;  buty  on  the  con- 
trary, by  carefully  attending  to  it,  have  attained 
to  that  reputation  which  they  fo  juftly  defenre. 

The  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
writing,  has  neceflarily  produced  this  eff!p£b,  that 
our  authors,  when  they  want  to  raife  their  ftylc, 
or  vary  it  ever  fo  little  from  common  idiom, 
not  knowing  how  to  do  it  by  compofition,  are  ob- 
liged to  have  recourfc  to  metaphors  or  figures  of 
diSerent  kinds,  and  to  poetical  or  foreign  words ; 
all  of  which,  in  fome  kinds  of  writing,  are  im« 
proper.  And  hence  it  comes,  that  we  have  not 
different  ilyles  fuited  to  different  fubjeds ;  but 
there  is  among  us  but  one  ftyle ;  and  every  author, 
npoix  every  fubjed,  affedts  to  write  what  is  called 


TtJlVCtc)  ^  ^VfV*  **«/  0  MU  ttOM  I0TIV  ivTOV  Tti  fOTpKt  K"  '■^  /C^t  KS  til 

iiiffyot'  TMf  /f  fctTttytmmpotf  Ajciti,  tjm*  iktymtf'  Xff  ^<  vrtpov  ara^fjam* 
&ftf\»9)i*  %eu  \tiei(  ftro  iuv  aiutyxeuot  attro  nvcut  &/i  avfcCakXte-^as  n  rm 
xaXXcv  rof  yoyar.  Totyttpr9t  rotaxnac  avrraJ^ttf  lucrrMsw,  iutc  SJmc  «>•> 
/a»€f  fiuxi't  Ko^v</0r  /wxfi«vy.  Afttr  this  be  gives  a  long  eanlogve  of 
later  authors  who  entirely  neglc<Sled  compofition ;  and  amoii*  tbde  be 
names  Polybiui,  an  author' at  valuable  for  his  matter,  af  he  it  defpi* 
cable  for  his  (^le.  I  have  often  regretted »  that  feme  of  tboie  gieai 
maflers  of  the  Greeic  tongue,  fuch  at  H.  Stephen,  who  noc  oaly^  ob- 
derftood  the  language  perfe^y,  but  pradlifed  the  writing  of  it,  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  tranflate  Polybius  i;ito  Attic  Greek,  with  a 
proper  compofition.  Then  he  would  hate  bedi  one  of  the  pkalkiK- 
eft,  at  well  ai  mod  innro^ivc  of  hiftoriaas. 


JUie  Umgmge^  tbac-  is,  a  modcy  nuzture  of  die  IMmt 
froth  of  rhetoric  and  IJM  flowens  of  poetry.: 

Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian^  an  author  whom 
I  have  made  fo  much  ufe  of  in  this  work,  has 
written  a  moft  valuable  treatife,  which  he  has  in- 
titled,  lli/};  (rur8e<ri«c9  or^  QfCompofition  \  in  whicb^ 
though  he  has  treated  of  compofition  only  fq  fax 
as  it  affects  the  ear,  yet  he  has  made  it  a  chief 
beauty  of  ftyle,  and  cojoeipared  it  to  the .  rod  of 
IVGinerva  in  Homer  *,  which  could  transform 
a  prince  and  a  hero,  into  the  appearance  of 
an  old  decrepid  beggar,  or  contrariwife.  In  like 
manner,  fays  he,  the  nobleft  thoughts,  even  tho' 
the  words  be  fuitable,  may  be  degraded  by  mean 
compofition ;  and,  on  tifie  contrary,  low  natter 
without  any  pomip'  or  d^nity  of  ex|»reffiofi,  may 
be  raifed  as  much  as  is  proper,  and  made  beauti- 
ful, by  an  agreeable  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Of  this  he  has  given  us  a  rematkaUe  example 
from  that  paflage  of  the  Odyffey,  where  Homer 
has  introd«kced  Ulyfies  and  the  fwiQe4ierd,  fitting 
and  converfing  together ;  and  where  there  is  no- 
thing grand  or  fine,  either  in  the  matter  or  word^ 
but  rather  the  contrary;  yet,  by  the  art  of  the 

*  Diooyfias  ^iU.    Tho  teach  of  thift  rod  at  one  time  madte  UtfiGtt 
appear 

And  at  another  time 

compofition, 
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I)if.ni*  c6m[k>fition9  the  verfes  are  beautiful,  and  not  be^ 
low  the  dignit]^  of  heroic  argument  *• 

' Tantum  f cries  junCturaque  poUet  / 

^antum  dt  medio  Jumptis  accedit  honoris. 

This  kind  of  plain  work  is  entirely  out  of  falhion 
in  our  poetry,  for  the  fcafon  I  have  mentioned, 
and  but  litde  ufcd  even  in  our  profe,  and  every 
thing  in  both  is  embroidery  and  ornament.     But 


*  The  paflage  is  io  the  begiiiaiog  of  book  itf.  of  the  OJtjify,    It 
begioi  thai, 

Ttf  /*  «vr*  if  tXurvifC  *0/uotuc  luu  6iwof  vfofiof 

The  whole  ptflage  it  wonderfiiHy  pleifant  and  luraral :  and  thoi^ 

it  dclcribe  aothiag  but  whtt  is  commooy  and  belooging  tp  vulgu  life, 

iTfayfMTUt.  KiTo.  xoi  fiutrtKAt  af  our  author  exprefTet  it ;  and  thoogh 

the  imlget  be  what  a  modern  critic  would  call  low,  no  man  of  good 

vadetftaiiding  and  tafte,  not  entirely  comipted  by  modem  manaen, 

will  £iy,  that  at  Homer  has  eaprefled  them,  they  are  below  heroic 

dignity.    And  whence,  continues  our  author,  does  this  come  ?   from 

the  choice  of  the  words,  or  from  the  eompofition  ?   Fnm  the  ehoioe 

of  the  words,  no  body,  as  I  think, .  will  lay ;  for  all  the  words  aie  of 

the  meaneft  and  lowed  kind^  fuch  as  any  plowman,  mariner,  or 

mechanic  would  u(e.    For  proof  of  this,  let  ns  change  the  arrn^ 

ment,  and  take  down  the  veele»  and  then  the  didion  will  appear  fiKh 

as  it  truly  is,  without  metaphor,  figure,  or  ornament  of  any  kisKl. 

It  remains  therefore  that  it  muft  be  the  eompofition  which  gives  the 

beauty  to  this  pafiTage,  and  makes  it  ai  plcafimt  and  agreeable  lo  die 

car  as  any  poetry.    Of  the  fame  kind,  fays  our  author,  I  could  give 

numberlefs  examples  from  the  fame  poet ;  but,  iap  he,  let  this  fisf- 

'fice.    I  will  however  add  (mci  defcribing  a  thing  as  mean  and  low 

as  can  be,  not  to  be  filthy,  I  mean  the  putting  on  ihocs,  which  be 

cxprefles  in  the  following  fweet-founding  line,  . 

XXtvri  'f  vtrtu  Ktirofti^  ISn&tfn  nakK  xUtkKm 

the 
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the  taftc  of  Milton,  and  I  may  add  of  the  age  in  DiCIff, 
which  he  wrote,  was  very  (fifierent ;  for  in  him 
we  have  many  pai&ges,  not  only  beautiful,  but 
even  fublime,  without  metaphor  or  figure,  or  any 
thing  of  what  is  now  called  fine  language.  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  council 
of  fallen  angels,  after  Moloch  had  done  fpeaking, 
he  defcribes  Belial  riiing  up  to  fpeak  in  the  follbw- 
ing  lines*  . 

He .  [^Moloeh^  ended  frowning,  and  in  look  de« 

nounc'd 
D^perate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  Ids  than  Gods.     On  the  other  fide  up  rofe 
Belial,  Mn  ad  more  graceful  and  humane, 
A  fiadrer  perfon  loft  not  heaven.    He  feem'd 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow,  (tho'  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafli  \ 

Matureft  counfcls) ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low. 
To  vice  induftrious  ;  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Xnnorous  and  flothfiil ;  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear. 
And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  began. 

No  body  of  any  tafte  or  underftanding  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  moft  beautiful  pafTage ;  and  yet  in 
the  whole  of  it  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  fi- 
gurative word.  In  what  then  does  the  beauty  of 
\t  confift  ?  I  fay,  in  the  juftnefs  of  the  thought, 
imd  propriety  of  the  expreffion ;  and  no  lefs  in 

the 
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SHim  t&e  nt  of  die  compofitbn.'  And,  fifft,  ^tfie  "^^rfifi- 
cation  is  moft  faeautifuHy  varied  by^  ptnTes  and  dif- 
ferent feet ;  and  to  ghrc  fliH  greater  variety,  diere 
are  tVD  verfes,  viz* 

For  dignity  composM,  and  high  eaqpbit 

and  the  lail 

And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  began«  • 

^(faere  c&cre  is  no  paufe  frdm  tbe  fenfe,  not  any 
ftop  at  all,  except  a  little  cafura  towards  the 
middle,  winch  tlua  £o|^8h  verfe  reqvnres,  as  well 
as  the  Latm  hexaitioter.  Then  firddi  ^  ^stards, 
*— ^  On  the  tHher  fide  uprofe,""*--*-  aD  is  one  poriod 
variouffy.  divide  into  members  6f  different  knglhs^ 
and  in  fudi  a  manner  that  though  it  be  of  eztra^ 
orctinary  length,  it  is  perfefiUy  dear^  to  thofe  Ift  leaft 
who  are  accoftonied  to  bxdx  anificial  cowpofition  *• 

There 


*  The  beftifty  <»f  jmAlng  tftii«p^(jt(M  in'  pcftlNf «»« tfmtMd  btfai- 
beri,  with  the  fk^watAnj  of  poetry,  I  have  before  oblervcd  hi 
this  volume.  It  is  a  beauty  that  has  not  efcapcd  the  Halicamaf^ 
fian.  Sec  xi%pi  <rw9tot«»ff,  feB.  14. ;  ^hore  he  givct  a  <ne  «xaiB|de, 
from  Homer,  of  compofition  iiich  as  I  praife  in  Milcoo.  It  is  in 
.the  0dyfley»  and  begins  chut, 

'Avre^  «  IK  Ai^v0f  Xfoo-KM  TfHX""^  'itntfim.,  &C. 

ti^are  Ae  Haiicanaifian  has  taken  paint  10  lead  us,  at  It  were,  bf 
the  hand,  and  flicw  u»  how  th«  period  is  divided  into  members  of 
different  lengths,  and  how  thete  irteihWrs  Cbt  the  V6/fe,  ibOitftiliiea 
into  «qua^  «tHl  AMietfihet  uiuiqilil  )M0t> :  1^  tbc  cH^tal  «orka 
oF  ibe  HaUaarnfrAan  have  fbia  advantage  above  aw/  other  of  tbe 
kind  that  I  know,  that  the  iDttiodioa  they  give  U  mwe  paitkttlar. 
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There  b  hi  it  a  pretty  long  parentheiis,  which  I  Dif.IIL 
haye  marked,  but  is  not  marked,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  edition  of  Milton,  and  perhaps  never  was 
obferved  before.  The  parentheiis  I  mean  is  after 
the  words,  — **  But  all  was  falfc  and  hollow }"—  and 
in  it  he  tranflates  the  Greek,  rh  nrrova  xoyor  xfetr- 
Ttra  ir0i«y,  the  impudent  profeflion  of  Gorgias  the 
fophift,  which  after  his  time  was  charged  againil 
all  the  fophifts,  and  eren  the  philofophers.  This 
parentheiis  comes  down  to  the  words,  -*-^^  for  his 
**  thoughts  were  low,"—  which  can  only  conne£l 
with  the  words,— *•  But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow;"— 
fo  that  all  betwixt  is  interjeded,  or  whslt  is  called  a 
parenthefis*  This  figure  of  compofition,  which  is 
hardly  ever  ufed  in  common  difcourfe,  is  much 
employed  by  the  beft  writers  of  antiquity,  in  order 
to  give  a  caft  and  cdour  to  their  ftylc  different 
from  common  idiom ;  and  by  Demofthenes  partU 
cularly;  and  not  only  by  the  orators,  but  the  poets. 
There  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  one  in  Virgil^ 
longer  than  this  of  Milton,  and  which  may  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  Milton  to  fuch  readers  as  think 
he  needs  one.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Geor* 
gics,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  place  that  Auguftus 
Caefar  was  to  have  among  the  gods,  he  fays, 

^uicquid  erisj  {nam  te  necfperent  Tartar  a  retremy 
Nee  tibi  regnandi  veniat  torn  dira  cupido^ 

and  iDOfe  fitted  to  tb«  capacity  of  the  young  fcboUff  an  adtanta|t 
'vrhich  I  believe  they  would  not  have  had,  if  the  author  had  not. 
pcadlifi:d  teaching. 
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PiCin.  ^uamvis  Efyfios  tmretur  Gnecia  compos^ 

Nee  repetita  fequi  curet  Proferfriha  fnatrem)^ 
Pafacilem  curfum^  et  amdacibus  annue  cmptis 
Jgnarofque  via  tnecum  miferatus  .agrejies 
JngrederCy  ct  votis  jam  nunc  affuefce  vocari. 

I  need  not  obferve  how  beautifully  Mikon,  in 
the  fpeech  of  Belial,  which  follows  the  paflage  a<> 
bove  quoted,  changes  the  colour  of  the  ftyle,  and 
gives  it  the  rhetorical  caft ;  prefcrving,  however, 
dill  the  fimplicity  of  the  didion,  and  making  the 
rhetoric  confift  only  in  the  figure  of  the  composi- 
tion. This  will  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  has 
formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  bcft  authors. 
And  I  proceed  to  another  example  of  the  beauty 
of  compofition,  without  the  leaft  of  what  we  call 
fine  language,  and  with  lefs  (till  of  art  or  variety 
than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  preceding  exam^. 
And  I  quote  it  the  rather,  that  there  is  in  it  an 
allufion,  which  I  think  has  not  been  obferved,  to  a 
very  fine  paflage  of  Pl^to,  It  is  the  beginning  of 
book  8« 

■ 

The  angel  ended,  and  In  Adam*s  ear 
So  pleafing  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  ftill  fpeaking,  ftill  flood  fixt  to  hear  j 
Then,  as  ncw-wak'd,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

The  compofition  here,  as  well  as  the  diction,  is 
ftvectly  finjple  ;  the  verfification  fufficiently  varied 
by  the  paufcs,  and  (:oncluding,  like  the  laft  pai^ 
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iage,  with  a  flowing  line,  without  any  paiife,  Dif.nl 
which  makes  it  go  off  with  a  roundneis  and  fmooth- 
nefs  that  is  very  agreeable^  The  allufion  I  mean 
is  to  a  paflage  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  where 
SocraDes  defcribes  the  eflSed  that  Protagoras's  dif- 
courfe  had  upon  him,  in  much  the  fame  terms 
that  Milton  has  ufed  to  defcribe  the  cSe&  of  the 
angel's  fpecch  upon  Adam  *. 

Tbe  paflages  I  have  quoted  are  beautiful  and 
fine,  but  cannot  be  faid  to  be  great  or  fublime : 
but  I  will  mention  one  or  two,  where  there  is  the 
greateft  fublimity,  confifting  altogether  in  the 
thought  exprefled  in  proper  words,  and  with  a  fuit- 
able  compofition  of  thofe  words*  The  firft  I  (hall 
mention  is  juft  in  the  beginning,  where  he  o^ 
pens  the  wonderful  (bene  of  his  poem  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines* 

Nine  times  the  fpace  that  meafures  day  and  night 

*    JIpoT^yopaf  fuv  rocavTX  xtu  rotavra  tirthifycfuvof  axinmniro  r3 
X0>ir  vjOU  lya  hri  fAtt  ToKVf  ;(^po«ey  xiKwXn/ufvoc,  Irt  vpof  aurov  f/3My«f,  a{ 

•jrttc  kficivTov  ia^t^  avwyttfKff  mow,  p>  a  19.  Edit»  Ficini.  Milton^ 
as  ht«  learning  wis  citraordinary  no  lefi  than  his  geoias,  abounds 
with  fuch  alluddni  and  imiratioos,  which  are  often  at  fucif  a  diftantt 
as  to  eicape  obienration*  For  be  almoft  never  iraoflatei,  and  very 
fcldom  imItAtes  fo  clofely  as  he  docs  this  paflage  of  Plato.  Honur 
was  his  model  for  the  plan  and  rondud  of  his  poem,  and  for  the 
cleicripdonf».rimiIes»  and  other  ornamenti  of  ftyle;  and  I  will  vca- 
lure  to  fay,  there  is  much  more  of  Homer  in  his  Ayle  than  even  ia 
Virgirs,  though  Virgil  lias  very  often  imitated  clofely,  and  even  trani^ 
latcd  Homer.  Dimoflb€neSf  as  I  have  oblerved,  book  3.  ch.  3.  wai 
his  model  for  the  fpeochet ;  and  it  if  not  eafy  to  £iy  which  of  tbeic 
manners  he  has  bed  copied. 

4  B  2  To 
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Dif.ni.  To  mortal  man,  ho  vfkh  his  horrid  crew 
Xay  vanquiOiM)  roHmg  in  Ac  6trj  gokgh^ 
Confottndedy  though  immortal,  &c« 

When  Milton  thus  begins  to  fcfond  his  trompec, 
almoft  every  other  poet'  in  EngUlh,  compared 
-vfkh  him,  may  be  fidd, 

Stridetai  tuiferum  ftifmld  iififerdire  carmen* 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  vAiaX  he  (ays,  after  Ids 
catalogue  and  defcription  of  the  hoft  of  faUen  an- 
gels : 


Hius  far  thefe  beyond 


•Compare  of  mortid  prowefs,  yet  obfenrM 
Their  dread  commander :  he  above  the  reft 
In  (hape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower  :  his  form  had  yet  not  loft 
All  her  original  brightncfs,  nor  appear'd 
Lcfs  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excels 
Of  glory  obfcur'd :  As  when  the  fun  new-rifi^n 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  (beds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs  :  darkenM  fo,  yet  ihone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel. 

Where,  among  other  things,  the  reader  may  otv 
ferve  the  noble  fimplicity  of  that  exprellion,— 

•*Nor 
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^  Nor  ;appear'd  left  than  archangel  ruInM/^  Dif.IIL 
«*-^  much  like  that  in  die  palTage  above  quoted,  -^ 
^  Battle  dangerous  to  Ids  than  gods:''— *£x- 
preffions  which  the  reader  may  be  aiOfured  no  man 
iivrould  have  ufed  who  had  not  formed  his  taile 
upon  the  chafteft  and  moil  corred  models. 

I  (hould  never  have  done,  if  I  were  to  quote  e^^ 
very  paflfage  of  this  kind  in  Milton  ;  I  will  there- 
fore have  done  with  him,  and  return  to  the  an«^ 
tient  compofition ;  from  which,  however,  I  hope 
ibc  reaxier  will  not  think  that  I  have  digrefled  far 
by  what  I  have  laid  c^  Milton's  compofition. 

I  have  obferved  already  ^,  what  variety  in  La- 
tin there  is  in  the  arrangement  of  only  three 
words,  P^rus  amat  yohatmenu  If  the  number 
of  words  is  increafbd,  the  variety  increafes  in 
proportion*  Now  fetting  afide  the  [deafure  which 
this  liberty  of  arrangement  is  able  to  give  to  the 
car,  by  joining;  together  words,  which  feparated, 
and  joined  to  other  words,  might  produce  a  very 
unpleaiant  fi>und ;  (for  it  is  with  words,  as  with 
{tones  in  a  building,  all  are  not  fitted  to  join 
with  all);  fetting  afide  alfo  the  pleafure  which 
the  antient  rhythms  and  accents  muft  necefiarily 
have  afibrded  to  their  learned  ears,  however  little 
they  may  afford  to  ours,  and  which  muid  have 
depended  entirely  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  :  fetting  afide,  I  fay,  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  there  is  a  pleafure  in  variety  itfelf,  which  is 

*  Abofe,  p.  350*  35  (• 
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tKf.IIt.  predoimnant  in  all  tbe  works  of  art,  and  \mIiotf 
more  or  lefs  of  which  no  work  of  art  can  truly 
pleafe.  And  indeed  fuch  is  the  beauty  of  antiem 
compofition  in  this  refpeft,  and  fuch  the  tirefome 
famencfs  and  dull  uniformity  of  tht  nxodem,  let 
us  take  what  pains  we  will  to  vary  it,  that, an  car 
accuftonied  to  the  variety  of  the  antient  can  hard« 
ly  endure  it. 

But  is  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  all  that  is  gakied 
by  antient  compofition  ?  Was  not  the  fenfc  ftudied 
by  them  in  the  multiform  ftru£hire  of  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  found  ?  I  think  it  was  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  (hew  this,  and  to  iUu- 
ftrate  it  by  examples  from  Demodhenes,  that  I 
have  written  this  differtation,  which  I  intend  as 
an  appendix  to  chapter  4th  of  the  3d  book  of  this 
volume.  It  is,  I  think,  a  *  curious  fubjcd,  and  a 
view  in  which  compofition  has  not  been  coniider* 
ed  by  any  author,  fo  far  as  I  know,  antient  or 

modern. 

The  two  moft  famous  authors  of  antiquity,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  compofition,  are  two  of  very 
different  kinds,  Plato  and  Demofthenes.  The 
firft  of  thefe  ftudied  words,  and  the  elegance  of 
ftyle,  more,  I  believe,  than  any  philofopher  that 
ever  wrote  ;  and  whatever  any  man  may  think  of 
the  matter  of  his  philofophy,  (of  which  I  own  my- 
fclf  a  very  great  admirer),  he  muft  confefs,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  taftc,  that  the  drefe  he  has  put  phi- 
lofophy into,  is  the  fincft,  and  the  moft  agree- 
able, it  ever  wore.     For  his  Dialogues  arc  tfuly 

poetical 
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poetical  pieces,  and  very  fine  ones  too ;  the  ftylc  DiCIII. 
much  ornamented,  and  as  much  varied,  particu- 
larly by  diverfity  of  arrangement,  as  I  think  is 
poffible.     For  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  ftylc 
which  he  ftudied  more  than  compofition ;   and 
they  tell  a  famous  ftory  of  him,  that  when  he 
died,  there  was  found  in  his  tablets,  or  pocket- 
book,  the  beginning  of  his  books  of  Polity,  com- 
pofcd  and  arranged  in  different  manners  *.     But 
neverthelefs  I  do  not  think  Plato's  compofition  a 
perfeft  model  for  what  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  I 
mean  the  fenfe.     For  I  muft  be  allowed  to  think, 
that  he  has  fometimes  carried  the  liberty  of  com- 
pofition, which  his  language  allowed  him^  too  far ; 
and  that  ftudying  to  vary  too  much,  probably  for 
the  fake  of  tlie  ear,  he  has  often  obfcured  the 
fenfe,  and  made  a  ftyle,  which,  as  his  fcholar  A- 
riftotle  faid,  was  neither  verfe  nor  profe  f ,  but 
hobbling  betwixt  the  two.     For  though  Greek 
and  Latin  profe  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pofition, yet  it  has  its  bounds ;   and  there  is  a 
compofition  in  thofe  languages,  which  every  man 
of  tafte,  and  who  has  formed  his  ear  by  the  ftudy^ 
of  the  beft  authors,  will  tell  you  at  once  is  not 


*  This  ftory  ii  told  of  him  by  the  HalicaraaOiaQt  Uifu  ovv^ivtcK* 
le^  XI.  The  words  of  PUto  are,  as  they  ftand  at  prefent,  K«ri|w 
^h(  HC  Um^m  fura  T)iavtun9i  rS  'Afiarmvpf'  One  Oiould  thiok  that 
it  was  of  very  little  importaoce,  how  theie  few  words  were  arran- 
ged ;  but  Plato,  it  feeois,  judged  otherwife ;  fince  at  the  a^  of  eighty 
(for  fo  old  he  was  when  he  died)  he  employed  himfclf  in  tranfpofiDg 
them  different  wayt. 

f  See  Diogenes  Laertiui  in  vitd  Tlotonlu 
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■ 

clalEcal*  Such  is  the  compofKioa  ^f  Anmiian  M»« 
cellinus,  for  example,  which  ^e  readily  perceive  to 
be  barbarous,  compared  ^th  that  of  Cicero,  vl|o» 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  refpe^,  is,  I  think,  undoubt^ 
cdly  the  bed  writer  among  the  Romans.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  I  think  our  modern  wikers  of 
Latin  fail  more  than  in  the  arrangement  j  and  I 
have  feen  feveral  modem  Latin  compoliticms,  where 
the  words  and  phrafes  were  all  claflical,  but  the 
order  fo  pervcrfe  and  unclaffical,  as  not  only  to  be 
very  ofFenfive  to  the  ear,  but  ahnoft  uniiltclli- 
gible  *, 

There  is  one  part  of  his  works,  particularly, 
in  which  I  think  Plato  has  ufed  this  licentiou&d^ 
of  compofition  mor?  than  in  any  other.  It  is  in 
the  Sophijia  and  the  Poliiicusj  where  he  has  in-» 
troduced  a  ftranger  of  Elea  fpeaking  a  language 
that  I  cannot  help  thinkii^  is  ftrange  j  and  I 
would  defire  the  learned  reader  only  to  perufc  the 
laft  fentence  of  the  Politicus,  to  be  convinced  c^ 
the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  where  the  fenfe  is  cer- 
tainly obfcured  by  the  arrangement :  and  if  there 
be  any  beauty  in  the  numbers,  it  is  fuch  that  my  ear 
cannot  perceive ;  but»  on  the  contrary,  the  compo« 


*  Of  this  kind  arc  forae  books  of  ftieoee  that  have  been  wni<* 
ten  in  this  age,  by  men  who,  though  vcrj  {earned  in  their  fevctal 
ftteocet,  bad  not  ftudicd  the  propriety  and  elcf^aDce  of  the  Latia 
compofition.  There  it  particolarly  a  work  of  Boerhaave,  npoo  frtt 
which,  though  the  words  be  all  Latin,  I  cannot  underftand,  wicboot 
reading  fometimes  twice  or  ihrice  over. 

fitioii 
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fition  appears  to  me  loofe,  disjointed,  and  i;nthout  Dif.  Ill; 
any  roundnefs,  or  agreeable  flow  *• 

However  much  tliereforc  I  may  admire  Plato 
in  other  refpe£!s,  there  is,  I  think,  a  better  model 
for  compofition  ;  I  mean  Demofthenes,  who  is  m 
this  refped,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  an  acknow* 
ledged  mafter,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Halicamaifian,  who  has  written  a  whole  treatife 
upon  the  compofition  chiefly  of  Demofthenes  f. 
And  there  are  two  reafons  befides,  which  make  me 
chufe  him  rather  than  any  other.  Firft,  that  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  underftood  perfedly  that 
great  fecret  of  writing,  fo  little  known  in  modern 
times,  of  making  an  uncommon  ftyle  of  common 
words.  For  Demofthenes's  words  arc  all  the  ver^ 
ba  forenfia^  or  common  language  of  bufinefsy  a- 
mong  the  Athenians,  without  any  poetical,  glofle-^ 
matic,  or  hard  words,  as  we  commonly  call  them^ 

*  The  icQtence  rttm  thu«  :  Tovtv  <N  rfX«r  vfarfietro^  Ivhtirxnuf  %vfe.» 
irXeutv  ytyttffl^ai  fa/itv  xokirtxie  irp»l;tuff  to  tZv  a^fi^Mn  xal  o-wfpoMiv 
iiy^Mtrw  ASof .  omrtvi  ofiovoia  noii  ftXtec  x?<vsv  ^tnayayva-et  avrav  row  fiiow 

rtXf^o^ai  urt  «fvai  xotw,  rv^  rt  ccAXwc  f r  reuf  roMm  Trarruf  Sovkouf  xai 
cX<vfi«p<'f  ofitia-x^ta-cit  ^vn^n  revTjt  t5  itXtyfiarit  Mtt  xaSoovr  Ixt^aiuon 
•rpon*ei  yiyvtrd^at  mXn,  rwv  fmlofAn  finin  ixhrnxiteu,  ifX^  *"'  ***  •''''- 
fptrri-  Here  Plato  afitr^wrof  offjtm  Xctfiav,  as  Oionyfiiit  ez[ttcffc%  it, 
(for  it  \%  not  my  judgement  only  of  him,  but  likcwiie  that  of  tfits 
great  mafter,  and  of  feveral  others  ivhom  he  quotes;  fee  hisepiflle 
to  Pompey),  ruos  out  to  a  great  length,  and  obicures  aad  perplexes 
every  thing,  not  fo  much  by  the  ufe  of  the  trope  of  the  web  and 
garment,  though  in  that  way  too,  as  the  Halicarnafiiaa  obferves, 
he  often  daikens  bis  fiyle,  at  from  the  ftraoge  dUbrdcred  coopo* 
iition. 

t  It  it  fntitled,  Htfl  rSc  fHntnrvs  rS  Af/KW^&ivifr« 
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pif.m.  and  with  fewer  epithets,  metaphors,  or  tropes  of 
any  ki^d,  than  any  ftylc  I  know,  which  can  be 
faid  to  be  raifcd  or  ornamented^  in  the  leaft  degree. 
And  fecondly,  Becaufe  he  neither  did  nor  could 
give  himfelf  the  fame  liberties  in  compoiition  that 
Plato  did,  confidering  that  he  fpoke  to  the  people ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  has  varied  the  ftrufturc 
of  his  language  extremely,  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  not  too  far  removed 
from  popular  ufe,  for  fear  of  not  being  well  un- 
derftood ;  and  as  his  bufmefs  was  to  move  and 
perfuade  the  people,  he  would  certjunly  chufe  that 
arrangement  which  was  proper  to  convey  his  mcaii* 
ing  the  mod  forcibly.  I  have  therefore  thought 
him  the  fittcft  author  from  whom  to  draw  thofe 
rules  which  I  am  now  to  prefent  to  the  reader,  of 
claflical  compofition,  in  refpeft  of  the  fenfe.  For  I 
think  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  that  li- 
berty  of  arrangement  which  the  antient  writers  al- 
lowed  themfeives,  they  Ihould  have  had  no  regard 
to  the  fenfe,  which  is  certainly  principal  in  every 
compofition,  but  confulted  only  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it,  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that 
thofe  long  periods  of  Demofthenes,  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  famous  one  with  which  he  begins 
the  third  Philippic,  confifting  of  feven  members, 
feme  of  them  very  long,  and  containing  parcn- 
thefes  interjcdted,  could  not  have  been  fpokcn  h 
as  to  be  intelligible,  much  lefs  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing  with  force  and  emphafis,  without  the  greatdl 

ait 
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Strt  of  pronunciation*  For  want  of  this  art,  Hu-  Dif.IIL 
tarch,  in  his  life  of  Demofthenes,  tells  us,  that  he 
fucceeded  very  ill  at  iirft ;  infomuch  that  he  once 
ran  out  of  the  affembly  with  his  head  covered. 
For  it  would  feem  he  composed  periods  that  he 
was  not  able  to  pronouiKe ;  aixd  it  is  very  pro- 
bable he  would  have  renounced  public  fpeaking 
altogether,  if  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  player,  had 
not  (hewn  him  in  what  he  was  deficient,  by  making 
^im  repeat  fome  verfes  of  Euripides,  and  then  re* 
peating  them  after  him,  with  fo  much  more  pro-* 
priety  and  emphafis,  that  Demofthenes  was  ama* 
zed  at  the  difference,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  pronunciation;  in  which  he 
came  at  lafl  to  excel  very  much,  and  was  fo  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  advantage  of  it,  that,  as 
the  flory  goes,  being  afked,  what  was  the  firft  qua- 
lity of  an  orator  ?  he  anfwercd,  u4Clion ;  under 
which  the  antients  included  the  aSion  of  the  voice> 
or  what  we  call  pronunciation^  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  the  face,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expreffcd,  the  look.  Being  afked  again, 
what  the  fecond  was  ?  he  anfwercd,  A&ion  ;  and 
being  afked,  what  the  third  was  ?  the  anfwer  was 
the  fame.  Now,  what  is  not  well  compofed,  can 
never  be  well  pronounced ;  fo  that  compofition  is  by 
its  nature  in  order  before  pronunciation.  Nor  could 
Demofthcjies  have  excelled  every  body  fo  much 
in  pronunciation,  if  he  had  not  firfl  excelled  them 
in  compofition.  But  by  joining  both  excellencies 
together,  he  fo  filled  and  pleafed  the  cars  of  the  ppo- 

4  C  2  pie. 
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Bif.ni.  pie,  as  to  draw  them  after  him  by  a  charm  Aat 
was  irrefiftible*  For  it  is  more  by  the  cars  than  by 
the  underftanding,  that  the  people  are  to  be  capti- 
vated ;  and  if  a  man  was  to  fpeak  to  them  in  that 
hopping,  bounding  way,  in  which  Tacitus  and  his 
modem  imitators  write,  without  any  roundnefs  or 
fulnefs,  he  never  would  convince  them,  though  he 
were  to  utter  thofe  oracles  of  wifdom  which  the 
admirers  of  Tacitus  find  in  him.— *— But  to  come 
to  particulars : 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fcnfe  of  every  word  will  be 
more  diftinguiflied,  by  its  being  placed  in  one  part 
of  the  fcntence  rather  than  in  another ;  and,  as  I 
have  faid,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  but  that  the 
antient  compofers,  in  the  great  liberty  of  arrange- 
ment which  the  genius  of  their  language  adndt- 
ted,  would  have  a  regard  to  this,  and  would  place 
the  principal  word  or  words,  fuch  as  there  muft 
be  in  every  fentcnce,  in  that  part  of  it  where  they 
would  ftrike  the  hearer  or  reader  moft.  That  part 
I  have  determined  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  fcntence,  or  of  any  member  of  it  *•  Thofe 
two  places  may  be  confidercd  as  the  places  of  ho- 
nour,  which  diftinguifli  the  words  that  arc  there 
put,  while  thofe  that  are  thrown  into  the  middle 
are  lefs  to  be  obferved. 

But  is  there  no  rule  for  determining  to  which 
of  thefe  two  places  what  is  principal  fhould  be 
allotted  ?   Or  if  there  be  more  than  one  prindpal 
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thing,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  put  in  the  firft  DiflllL 
place,  which  in  the  laft  ?  And  I  think  thcr^  is  a  rule, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  That  whatever  is 
antecedent  in  the  reafontng  or  narrative^  or  tnoft 
connected  with  what  goes  before^  Jhould  be  put 
Jirji ;  what  again  is  confequent  in  the  reafontng 
of^  narrative^  or  tnoft  conneSed  with  what  fol- 
lows, jhould  be  put  laft. 

This  therefore  is  the  firft  rule,  That  the  principal 
things  fhould  be  put  firft  or  laft  in  a  fentence,  or 
member  of  a  fentence,  according  as  they  are  an- 
tecedent or  confequent,  more  or  lefs  conncfted 
with  what  goes  before  or  follows :  for  being  fo 
placed,  not  only  in  writing,  but  ffill  more  in  fpeak- 
ing,  specially  if  they  be  pronounced  with  emphafis, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  attrad  the  attention 
more,  and  better  mark  the  connexion  and  de- 
pendence of  the  other  words  upon  them,  than  if 
they  were  in  any  other  pofition. 

\  will  now  give  an  example  of  this  riile,  from 
the  third  Philippic,  beginning  with  the  fine  period 
above  mentioned ;  and  which,  in  my  judgement, 
is  the  fineft  of  all  his  Philippics.  It  is  of  the  deli- 
berative kind,  fpoken  upon  occafion  of  the  great 
progrefs  of  Philip's  arms  againft  certain  Greek  ci- 
ties in  Thrace  and  Theflaly,  which  he  had  fub- 
dued.  This  Demofthenes  confiders  as  making 
•war  againft  the  Athenians,  though  without  de- 
claring it ;  and  he  advifes  them  to  make  war  in  the 
fame  manner  agsunft  Philip.  Ye  muftnot,  fays 
he,   wait  till  PhiUp  ihall  declare  hlmfelf  openly 

your 
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XKf^III.  your  inciny  j  for  he  never  \ri}l  do  that  whflc 
ye  fit  tame  and  quiet,  and  are  willing  to  be 
deceived.  Then  he  mentions  fome  fmall  cities  in 
thofe  countries,  which  Philip  had  deceived  and  de- 
ftroyed,  without  declaring  war  againfl:  them ;  af- 
ter which  he  adds,  «r  otul^i,  w  julIv  vStr  ir  avTor  (htn- 
incouf  TTotnsat  xaxor,  fxn  naieir  It  ifvhoJ^avT  or  iVtf<,  tv- 
T»c  /Key  '^ctTTOLTeLv  iif&c^at  fjiOKKor  n  wfckiyorra  ^aJ^tw 
v/mlr  li  U  Xfof^ntriQc  ^ekijuiwmvp  hou  raura  tuc  it  »»• 

rec  €$a;rarflta^£ ;  which  may  be  thus  literally  render- 
ed.  '^  And  do  ye  think,  that,  who  could  do 
"  him  no  harm,  but  might  poilibly  have  been 
**  upon  their  guard,  and  prevented  any  harm 
**  which  he  intended  them,  thofe  he  would  ra- 
**  ther  chufe  to  deceive,  than  openly  attack ;  yet 
*'  againfl  you  would  declare  open  war,  and  this 
*«  while  ye  were  willing  to  be  deceived  ?**  I 
will  add  a  tranflation  of  what  follows,  that  the 
fcope  of  the  reafoning  may  be  the  better  under- 
ftood.  "  It  cannot  be ;  for  he  would  be  the 
**  moft  foolifh  of  men,  if  ye  fubmitting  to  be  in- 
^<  jured,  and  not  blaming  him,  but  fome  among 
**  yourfelves  whom  ye  threaten  with  trials  and 
**  profecutions,  he  ihould,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
**  ftrife  and  contcfts  among  yourfelves,  bid  you 
**  turn  againfl  him,  and  fo  take  from  his  hirelings 
"  here,  thofe  pretences  by  which  they  retard  your 
**  refolutions,  endeavouring  to  convince  you  that 
**  he  does  not  make  war  upon  you.  But  is  there, 
**  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  any  man  of  ienfc, 
^'  who  will  judge  by  words,  and  not  by  things, 
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**  whether  a  perfon  make  war  upon  hira,  or  be  Dif.IIL 
**  at  peace  with  him  ?** 

The  firft  fentence,  which  I  gave  in  the  original, 
is  the  example  of  my  rule.  There  are  here  two 
things  principal,  and  which  therefore  were  to  be 
diftinguiflied  by  their  places  in  the  fentence,  viz. 
the  little  cities  of  Thrace  and  Theflaly,  and  the 
Athenians.  As  he  had  been  fpeaking  juft  before 
of  the  firft,  and  was  from  them  to  draw  the 
confequence  to  the  Athenians,  he  fets  them  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  ci  fxh 

Hvf  ir  avror  ilvrninvoir  ^om^cu  xoLKOf*     Then   in   the  O- 

ther  member  of  the  period,  when  he  comes  to 
draw  the  inference  with  refped  to  the  Athenians, 
he  fets  them  likewife  at  the  head  of  it,  •—  J/<rr  /  U 
^foffwiac  xexe^»»o'eir  J  —  not  at  thc  end  of  it,  be- 
caufe  they  are  oppofed  to  one  another ;  and  then 
the  rule  is.  That  they  fhould  occupy  the  feme  place, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  end. 

Thc  effed  of  this  compofition  is  not  only  to  fct 
what  is  principal  in  the  fentence  foremoft  to  thc 
view,  but  to  give  to  the  period  the  to  (rwr^of  or, 
as  the  Greek  critics  cxprefs  it,  and  the  ro  (r^tyyoJic^ 
by  which  thc  period  is,  as  it  were,  knit  and  com- 
pared together,  fo  as  to  come  with  double  force, 
both  on  the  ear  and  the  underftanding.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  let  us  take  it  down  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  preferving  both  the  fame  thought, 

and   the   fame  words :   «t  otul^t  c^aTaror  ^uer  at^eio^ou 
f/LOLXKov  VI  fTfoxiyofrcL  fitoJ^ul^au  tvtvc,  ot  fjLh  vXii'  iv  auTOf 
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fKf.ni.  ^foffwntAc  Jc.  vfih  'proMftwrw.  By  this  cfaaligc  thc 
compofition,  inftcad  of  being  nervous  and  fpirited, 
becomes  vimoi  and  //a^txtz/ifr^c,  that  is,  flat  and 
loofe  or  languid.  "^ 

This  is  an  inftance  of  placing  the  principal  word 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  member  of  the 
period,  to  which  it  relates.  I  will  now  give  an 
example  or  two,  of  the  laft  place  being  made  the 
place  of  diCHnftion.  And  this  fame  third  Philip* 
pic  fumiflies  me  one j  where,  fpeaking  to  the  A* 
thenians,  he  fays,  ^t  vjc  ittrx^ne^,  «  ^irS  i  ^aAoir  aV, 

€1  IwOitT     iiCaf9(,     TToivTCL  WIH^OLt,    KdlfOV  k^OtT^,    V    TOKUIh' 

nrt ;  he  is  fpeaking  of  a  fine  opportunity  die  A* 
thenians  had  to  attack  Philip ;  and  he  aflcs  thcni^ 
whether  they  were  not  afhamed,  not  to  dare  to  do 
to  him  what  he  would  certainly  do  to  themj  if  he 
had  the  feme  opportunity  ?  The  fcntimcnt  is  a 
common  one,  and  the  words  in  which  it  is  cx- 
preffcd  are  likcwife  common  ;  but  the  order  and 
arrangement  gives  it  a  beauty  which  every  man 
of  tafte  muft  acknowledge.  The  two  principal 
things  in  it  are  the  (hame  which  the  Athenians 
ought  to  feel,  and  the  reafon  why  they  fhould  be 
afliamcd,  viz.  their  want  of  courage,  or  not  da- 
ring* The  firft  of  thefe  is  put  at  the  head  of  the 
fentcnce,  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  fo  that  it  k 
an  inilance  of  the  rule  in  both  refpeds. 

It  may  be  objcdcd,  That  as  to  the  verb  here 
being  laft,  it  is  the  common  place  of  it ;  fo  diat 
on  that  account  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  any 
particular  emphafis  lies  upon  it*    But  to  this  I 

anfwcr^ 
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aoTwer,  firft^  That  thoi^  fuch  pofitkm-dF  tsS^  PifJIi 
v«rt>  be  indeed  very  commcm  -in  the  Latin  com- 
poiition,  it  is  not  fo  fccqyent  in  the  Greek  ^  nor 
is  it  fo  placed  by  the  bed .  aittthors  in  tljiat  lan« 
gU^ge^  ynlefe  wh^re  it  is.  really  the  principal 
3vor4  \  fcMT,  as  I  Hull  obferve  afterwards,  the 
Creek  compplition  is,  .in  this  and  other  re«> 
^>e&s,  more  various  than  the  Latin.  But,  ^xdly^ 
i  wiU  gire  one  or  two  examples,  among  many 
chat  might  be  given,  where  another,  kind  of  word 
h  put  in  the  end  of  the  fentence,  on  account  of 
its  fignifioancy.  And  the  fame  third  Philippic: 
fqrniikes  me  one  example,  where  Demoflhenes^ 
fpeakmg.  of  the  Athenians,  &yl,  Ka?  yct^  i$  i,n%fr^ 

ywAtfia^  ayaviirner*  ^^  If  all  Others  ihould  yield  to 
f*  be  ilavcs,  you.  it  behoves  to  firuggle  Sor  ftee- 
^y  dom«"  Here  die  emphatical  words  are  others^, 
and  you  ^the  Atheiuans),  the  firfl  of  which  con*- 
eludes  the  firll:  member  of  thp  fentence,  and  the 
other  begins  the  next. 

Anotber  efftami^e  is  in  the  following  Philippic, 
towards  the  beginning,  where,  fpcaking  of  the  in- 

jUllice  pf  Philip,  he  fays, .  'On  I'  we  m  ravmc  inetYOiy 
i^iX^r  «  Krf9  HO*  IfifiLnyofiQ^,  wJW<  aynei  In  7n.    **  That 

>«  we  cannot  put  a  flop  to  his  violence  and  inju«- 
^<  flice  by/  arguxxients  and  fpeech-making,  every 
^\  body  m|i(t  know/'  Here  the  fentence  con- 
cludes, not  with  the  verb,  but  .with  an  adverb  of 
iifleyerationr 

.    A  third  ^];am^  I^  fhall  give,  becaulb  it  jufl: 
VoL.'lI.  4D  foUows 
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Dif.in.  follows  in  the  lame  Philippic.     "  If/'  lays  he, 
**  any  one  has  any  doubt  of  this,  he  may  thus 

*^  be  affiired  of  it/'      'H/<«c   viSa^«  ^raTart;   ©TV  tnfi 

a\xoc   iraiTWi'   woLtra^   XfOirktfAtv,   %cl)  ^iftUfitr  t»    xeyfir 
tf^'  vr  hct  roLvra  fKetm  fouKu^  f^«  ri  ir^ety^ttra,    n  rr.  V9» 

het  xflUiAJc ;  ^^  Where-ever  the  difpute  was  about  what 
**  was  juft  or  right,  we  were  never  found  to  be  in 
^^  the  wrong,  or  convi£ted  of  doing  any  thing  that 
^^  was  unjult,  but  were  always  vi£borious  in  reafbo 
^^  and  argument;  but  for  this  did  he  thrive  the 
**  worfe,  or  we  the  better  ?**  Here  we  fee  that 
the  firft  member  is  concluded  by  the  noun  x^t^, 
and  the  other  by  the  adverb  ttax^c,  both  cmpha- 
tical  words,  upon  which  the  whole  argument 
turns. 

My  fecond  rule  is.  That  if  two  words  which 
are  feparated  by  the  grammatical  confhruSion^ 
exprefs  tkitigs^  which]  for  the  greater  per/)n- 
cuity  and  emphafis^  ought  to  be  joined  together 
in  the  fente72ce,  the  words  jbould  liiewife 
Jiand  next  to  one  another ;  *and  vice  veria,  if 
the  tuords^  though  joined  by  the  grammaticd 
conjirudiion:,  exprefs  things  wliich  ought  to  be 
feparated  in  the  fentence^  as  meritit^  a  fepsk- 
rate  confidtration^  tlte  'Ofords  ought  alfo  to  be 
feparated.  Tliis,  it  is  evident,  can  veryfddom 
be  done  in  the  modem  languages,  for  want  of 
genders,  numbers,  and  cafes }  but  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  may  be  done  as  often  as  we  fee  occa- 
fioh.  I  will  give  fome  inftances  of  both  bdog 
done  with  proprict)%    . 
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And|  &ft,  as  to  words  being  joined  together^  Dif.III< 
which  by  the  fyntax  are  fepar^ted.  There  is  an 
example  in  the  oration,  Uifi  *Axor«(rv,  where, 
fpeakiog  of  the  abfurdity  of  taking  from  pirates 
a  place  which  they  had  violently  poifeffed  them'* 
felves  of^  and  then  pretending  that  it  belonged  to 
the  taker^  and  not  to  the  Athenians,  the  former 
proprietors,  he  exprefles  it  thus,  Tor  ronov  T\trory 

kr  moLv  ii  tJiftUp   ror  or  rot  n^iTifor,  rvt  TtfiLapn^cLfiirar  nc 

kurae  yrpu&QJi,  "  How  abfurd  a  pretence,'*  fays  he, 
^<  is  it,  that  the  place  where  the  pirates  had  fettled 
<<  thcpifelves  being  ours,  fhould  become  the 
**  property  of  thofe  who  punifhed  the  pirates  ?" 
Here,  we  fee,  that  in  the  Greek,  though  it. cannot 
be  exprefled  ip  the  Engliih,  the  words  n^^rtfor  and 
tw  TtjAVfnvstfiuw  7VC  xvcroor,  ate  fitly  fet  befide  one 
another,  though  they  cannot  be  conftrued  toge- 
ther; and  in  two  diftinguiihed  places,  the  one 
concludiQg  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  and 
the  other  beginning  the  laft,  becaufe  the  whole 
argument  turns  upon  thefe  two  things* 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  oration, 
jlfo(  rhv  ^itkt^vM  'EirtfoKnt,  where,  {peaking  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  as  being  weak  in  itjBdf,  and 
made  flill  weaker  by  Philip,  he  has  thefe  words, 

*£ti   ll,  iurnr  (viz.  Swa^/J')  iroc  dvro^  rot^  Ttokt/Aotc  xeJ 
Toiic  ^fOLTetat(,  lioLi  ^aaiv  otC  ar  tk  /Aiyar  etrau  fotiaet^  (rfoKt^- 

^cjTifOLY  auTw  ^iTToirxi.  WTiich  may  be  thus  tranilated :  * 
^^  This  power  he  himfelf,  by  his  wars  and  expedi- 
tions, and  all  other  things  by  which  one  (hould 
have  thought  it  would  have  become  great,  has 

4  D  2  "  made 
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pif.ni.  **  made  more  unftable,  and  kfs  to  be  depend^ 

^  ^  cd  upon.*^  Here  •  the  Maceddnian  power,  and 
Kiiiip,  w!io  had.made  it  kfs,  art  fitly  joined  to- 
gether as  to  the  fenfe.  And  with  refpeft  to  the 
found,  We  may  obfcrve,  that  the  ivrnt  and  the  ayrx, 
ih  the  begmning  of  the  period,  make  a  ftmifarity 
of  found  ;  which  our  modern  critics  cettfore  under 
tile  name  hf^jifiglc^  but  it  is  really  an  ornament 
of  speech,  when  Iparingly  ufed;  and  tt'ol  mduftri- 
oufly  fought ;  as  it  iir  often  by  Plato,  but  ife?cr  by 
Demofthenes. 

I  will  next  proceed  fo  give  examples  of  words 
being  divided  in  the  compofition,  which  arc  nc- 
ceflarily  jdined  in  the  fyntaxj  smd  tins  for  the 
fhkc!  of  the  greater  emphafis.  '  And  an  example 
occurs  in  the  third  €Hyiitfiiac,  where,  calfing  the 
sittention  of  the  Athenians  io  the  ftate  c^  'PWKp's 

affeiVff,  he  fays,  'A^ioy  Si  yiou^finvkt   xai  Koy^ou^^ut  ri 
TtftLjpLiMmtir.d  jsofitrrfcxt  rj7t,  to,  tJ  ^ixxhriry.     Here 

the  -affairs  of  Philip  are  mentioned  with  parrictthr 
cmphans.  For,  firft,  itTaid-,  how  do  affairs  ftand  ? 
Then,  jis  if  the  qucftion  had  been  aiked.  What 
fltffairs  do  you  mean  ?  it  is  fobjoiheil,  the  affairs 
of  Fhilip.  But  xiAi  cmphafis  muft  Aeceflfcily  be 
.  loft  in'EngUfli;  for  all  we  can  make  of  the  paf- 
ftge  is  to  trartftafe  it  thus  :  "  It  is  worth  yom- 
"  while  to  conifder  the  affhirs  of  FbHip,  in  what 
'^  'fttuatioh  they  now  ^ire." 
•  Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  die  bsut 
6lynthiac,  where,  fpeaiing  of  the  Athenians,  he 
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yon  MaxeS<?y/«c.  'Mere  wc  fefc,  that  iiv^nad/jLir  ancf 
>?zi«f ,  which  are  lieceflTarily  joined  in  the  conftruc- 
tlon,  arc  (Tividcd  ih  the  compofition  ; '  the  one  of 
diem  bcflig^fct  at  the  head  of  the  firft  member  of 
the* period,  and. the  [other  at  the*  ciid  of  thd 
fame  member  ;  by  which  there  is  an  emphafis  laid 
upon  !w^(t'hc'' Athenians)  that  would  not  have 
been  fo  ftrong  if  the  t%vo  words  had  teen  jdinetf 
together  in  th^if  natUAl  of der.  But  neither  can 
we  preferve  ^isf  in  finglifll ;  fbr  we  muft  tranf- 
ikre  it  thus  t  '"'  ft  is  we,  O  men* of  Athens;  who 
**  have  raifed  "PhiHp,  and  madt  him  fach  as  no 
*^  king  of  Macedon  eVer  was  before  " 
'  Upon  this  p^age,  it  may  be  further  obferved, 
that  itMTTrof '  and'  wV^^^  ^^e  pr6pe'rly  joined '  togc- 
tiid-V'iis  the  two,thmgs  upon  which  the  fentenctf 
tiiriis.  '  And  the  period  V:6ncludes  aptly  with  the 
word  MoxtJoK/a^j^as  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore  the  tiftic  of  rhllip,  was  of  very  Rttle  confide- 
ration,  and  the  people  fo  little  efteemed,  that,  as 
Defndfthepes  fays  fomewhere  elfc,  people  did  not 
care  to  purchafe  flaves  from  tlienc€ ;  and  yet, 
Hiys  he,  they  are'now  become,  by  your  fldth  and 
timoroufnefs,  a  powerful  nation. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  principal  word .  in  the 
leiitence  is  divided  from  another'  principal  word 
with  which  it  is  connefted,  by  fomething  that  h 
inter jefted  betwixt ;  and  yet  it  is  proper,  for  the 
fake  both  of  emphafis  and  of  greater  perfpicuit)-, 

that 
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Dif.III.  that  the  conne£Hon  ihould  be  marked.  And  tlu^ 
I  make  my  third  rule  j  of  which  I  will  give  one  ex- 
ample among  many>  (for  it  is  a  common  idiom 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians),  from  the  oration 
above -menticMied,  Hfoc  tw  *?\/ttv  ly/rexifr,  where, 
peaking  of  the  toils  and  dangers  that  Philip  had 
gone  through  to  acquire  what  did  not  belong  to 
him,   he  fubjoins  how  ihameful  it  is,  A6>rrai»c  h, 

^oh.t/jLOiCy  TWTVC   hoL  fjLCLKOKiaf  fi  fady/JLtSLr  iyxaroLKi'jr&r  ri 
T%   rSf   ^foyof^r,  tfyat,  xai   rd,   trvfji^tforrtL  t?c   ^ttrfihi* 

Here  the  word  rvrvf  is  altogether  fuperiluous  as 
to  the  conftruftion,  and  a  mere  repetition  j  but 
fuch  as  gives  great  force  and  emphafis  to  the 
meaning.  It  may.  be  thus  rendered  into  Engliib, 
preferving  as  much  as  poilibie  the  turn  of  the 
Greek  :  "  The  Athenians,  the  cftablilhcd  cuftom 
**  of  whofe  country  it  is,  handed  down  to  tliem 
"  from  their  anccftors,  to  yield  obedience  to 
^'  none,  but  to  command  all  in  war  ;  is  it  not 
^^  ihameful  that  they  fhpuld,  through  efTeminaqr 
"  and  indolence,  defcrt  the  place  of  their  an- 
*'  ceftors,  and  give  up  the  intcreft  of  their  coun- 
*'  try  ? "  We  commonly  do  this  in  Engfifli, 
by  repeating  the  words  with  /  Jay^  or  to  repeat 
if  again  J  or  fome  fuch  form  of  words  j  but  it 
is  much  more  cleverly  done  in  Greek  by  the 
pronoun  iro^* 

Thefe  are  the  rules  which  I  have  obferved  to  be 
followed,  in  order  to  convey  the  fenfe  with  the 
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grcateff  force  and  pcrfpicuity,  by  the  Greek  writers,  Dif.IIL 

and  particularly  by  Demofthenes,  the  greateft  arti- 
ficer of  profe,  I  believe,  that  ever  cxiftcd  *.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  they  not  only  ftudied  the  fenfe,  but 
likewife  the  pleafure  of  the  ears,  quorum  judicium 
eft  fuperbij/tmumj  as  Cicero  fays ;  and  we  muft  fup^. 
pofe  that  the  ears  of  the  Athenians,  accuftomed  to 
hear  fuch  fine  fpceches  almoft  every  day,  were  in- 
deed very  delicate  and  faftidious.  It  is  in  this  way 
we  arc  to  account  for  many  tranfpofitions  of  words 
in'  the  Attic  writers,  and  particularly  their  orators, 
which  appear  to  us  very  ftrange  and  unnatural  f. 
And  it  was  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  compofition,  that 
the  Attic  writers  were  diftinguifhed  from  others. 

And 


*  The  greateft  praiie  that  perhaps  ever  was  befiowed  upoo  De* 
aioAbencf,  it  given  him  bj  Lnciao,  in  his  JufUtr  Tn^mius^  wheie 
he  makes  Jupiter  begin  bis  ipeech,  in  the  council  of  the  gods, 
with  a  very  pompous  preamble,  taken  from  the  exordium  of  the 
firft  Q^lhiac  of  Demofthenes.  After  going  on  in  this  high  (bain  'for 
two  or  three  ieotences,  be  ftops  all  at  once,  and— >*'  Here,**  Uj%  he, 
**  Demofthenes  fails  me :  I  muft  therefore  tell  you  plainly  for  what 
**  pttrpofe  I  called  you  together.'*  Then  he  goes  on  by  a  compoil« 
tion  that  is  far  from  being  vulgar  or  defpkabte,  coofidered  by  it- 
felf ;  but  compared  with  what  goes  before,  is  a  higher  eulogium 
npon  the  compofition  of  Demofthenes,  than  any  thing  Lociaa  has 
iaid  in  a  whole  treatiie  that  he  has  written  in  praife  of  De« 
Bofthcnes. 


f  As  in  the  oration  ag^oft  Midiu,  p.  370.  eHu  MortL  when, 
fpeaking  of  many  people  that  had  been  condemned  for  left  of- 
fcnces  than  thoie  of  which  he  accuied  Miidias,  he  iays,  HtMiSr  d» 
irfpwc  i^MfAt  krjfHft  2v  Ji  /av  r»tmffS9f  it  h  iri/uo/uwi  ita  mwo  r«« 
rmr  Mdriv  httrrm  xfttyfuent^  where  the  natural  order  of  the  laft  part 
of  the  ientence  il,  &  f  itTiftm/nm  Art  ita  WfrnyftmrtL  mkkf  Ihatrw  t«* 
«wv.  Again,  in  the  oration  againft  Ariftocraies,  p.  4a8.  fpeaking  of 
»  pnctal  who  had  fofTcred  fone  lofs,  which  not  only  so  body  pie- 
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DiUHv  And  when  it -was  carried  too.  bvy  a  writer  t»s  £ud 
to  be  too  ^tic.  Thus  Photins,  in  his  Biblioths* 
cOy  conunending  the  ftyk  of  Diodorug  Siculus,  a& 
plain,  perf{Hcuou8,  and  proper  for  luftory,  adds, 
that  his  compofition  was  not  too  Attic  *< 

The  Latin  writers,  a&  in  other  things,  fo  in  this^ 
imitated  the  Attic  authoias ;  and  it  is  firom  tins  imi- 
tation  that  they  derived  every  thing  that  is  beaud- 
ful,  various^  and  high-founding,  in  their  compofi- 
tion, both  in  verfe  and  profe.  It  is  from  tlicfc 
authors  that  Virgil  learnt  to  make  fuch  verfes  as 

'    Hinc  tibij  qu^feftiper  vicino  db  Umtefepes 
HybUis  apibusfiorem  depaflafalidiy 
Sfpe  levi/omnnm/uadebit  inire/u/iirro. 

Edog.  I. 

and 

Ora  modis  yfnchijfiades  paJientia  ntiris. 

and 

Dives  inaccejfos  ubi  Solis  filia  lucos 
^jfiduo  refonat  canfu,  teClifquefuperbis 

Urit 


tending  to  be  a  geoerAl  Trould  have  fuffered,  but  not  any  com- 
tnoo  roan,  he  ufes  this  (Irutflure  of  rhe  words:  Xl^tt^pm.  tv^di  tr- 

irpv^oit  where  the  natttrat  ord^r  of  tbt  «orda  is,  S;k  m  t« 


*  Kixpnrai  Jit  ffobr/n  fttfft  re  Mi  ai#^4li»  *^  laroptf.  guHavtm  jfft 
jrufff  xal  fATTS  raci  ue  on  urot  rtct  May  vrtfvmttffumti  m  mfjffomftK 

.^ii^a  fh  Koyui  j^paiLTift  p^ciifw*    iaf,  70*    vheic  we  Aaj  o^fistte. 
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Urit  odoratam  noj^urnct  in  lumina  cedrum^        Dif.III. 
Arguto  teftues  percurrens  peCtine  telas. 

f  _ 

ipNEip.   7.    . 

Such  tranfpolitions  do  often  occaGpn,  tp  us.  at  lead:, 
an  ambiguity  in  the  fenfe  ;  one  or  two  of  which  I 
have  obfcrved  in  Horace,  who  of  aU  the  Rpman 
authors  moft  diligently  imitated  the  Greek,  Speakr 
ing  in  praife  of  wine,  he  fays  *,»  Tu  lene  tor^ 
mentum  ingenio  admpves  Plerumque  duro;  where 
the  >vor4  plerumque^  becaufe  it  begins  the  line,  is 
conftrued  ^y  all  the  commentators  that  I  have  feen, 
with  duroj  the  following  word  j  whereas  the  fenfe, 
I  think,  evidently  requires  that  it  (hould  be  joined 
with  admoves^  the  word  which  concludes  the  pre- 
ceding line ;  fo  that  the  order  is,  Tu  plerumque 
admorves  lene  tormentum  ingenio  duro.  For  I  do 
not  imagine  that  Horace  meant  tp  &y,  that  mens 
geniufes  were  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  in- 
flexible ;  but  that  it  was  a  common  eflfed  of  wine, 
to  foftcn  the  rigour  pf  fuch  difpofitions,  and  make 
them  more  pliant.  There  is  another  miftaken  con- 
ftruftjon  of  this  word  plerumqua  in  the  34th  ode 
pf  book  I.  where  Horace  fay Sjj 

that  Photius  contraCh  the  Hyperattic  cops'pofitioq  ytnh  the  abjcdl  and 
vulgar,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  ftyle  for  hiftory  liet  be« 
twist  thofe  two  extremes.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  rule ;  but  I  dif- 
fer a  little  frdm  him  in  the  application  of  it  to  Diodorus  Siculut :  for 
I  think  his  ftyle  comes  too  near  one  of  the  eitremes,  vis.  the  Toigar. 
And  indeed  all  that  Photius  fays  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  altogether  yul- 
sar  And  abjedk;  fum  rfoc  t«v  xm^fiaxt^futwt  nwn  irtinthot* 

4  E  Namque 
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Igni  corufco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque^  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum. 

Here  the  comma  is  generally  put  immediately  af- 
ter dividens ;  whereas  it  fliould  be  put  after  pie* 
t unique  ;  fo  that  plerumque  is  to  be  joined  with 
dividens^  and  not  with  egit ;  and  this  the  fcnfe 
evidently  requires.  This  is  an  obfervation  which 
I  find  Dr  Bentley  has  made  before  me,  and  fomc 
body  whom  he  mentions  had  made  it  before  hinL 
Another  example  (liH  more  remarkable  is  in  the 
ode  *  beginnings 

PhccbuSy  volentem  prxlia  me  loqui^ 
Vict  as  et  urbeSj  increpuitj  lyrd  ; 

,  where,  as  the  ancient  fchoKaft  Porphyrion  has  wdl 
obferved,  lyrd  muft  not  be  joined  with  increpuity 
(he  word  next  to  it,  but  with  a  word  at  a  diftaoce 
from  it,  viz.  hqui ;  and  this  way  the  fenfe  is  plain, 
and  agreeable  to  other  paiTages  in  the  fame  poet, 
fuch  as  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  imbelHs  fyra. 

The  bed  compofer,  and,  I  think,  in  every  rcfpeft, 
the  greateft  writer^  in  profe,  among  the  Romans, 
is  Cicero,  not  only  in  the  rhetorical  way,  but  in 
the  epiftolary,  philofophical,  and  critical ;  yet  even 
he  has  not  attained  to  all  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Greek  compofition  :  whether  it  was  the  dc- 


*  Llh,  4.  od,  le, 
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{eSt  of  the  writer  or  of  the  language,  I  will  not  DitllL 
pretend  to  determine.  He  is,  I  think,  inferior  to 
Demofthenes  in  many  refpeds,  but  particularly  in 
the  variety  of  his  compofidon.  That  conclufioo 
of  the  fentence  with  a  verb,  fo  much  more  frequent 
in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  gives  a  fameneis  to  the 
Latin  compofition^  which  is  not  a  little  difgufting 
to  an  ear  ai:cuflomed  to  the  variety  of  the  Greek. 
In  thii  way  we  may  obferve  Cicero  running  on  for 
many  fentences  together,  more  I  think  in  his  ora- 
tions than  in  his  other  works ;  and  there  was  one 
favourite  claufule  of  his,  which  was  obferved  in  his 
own  times  to  recur  too  often  ;  I  mean,  the  ejfe  vi- 
deattir  *•  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  verb  is  very 
often  a  material  word  in  a  fentence  with  refpedt  to 
the  fenfe,  and  always  with  refpedt  to  the  conftruc- 
tion,  being  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  upon  which  the 
whole  fyntax  turns :  it  is  therefore  often  intitled 
to  a  principal  place,  but  not  always ;  and  wh^re  if 


*  I  do  not  howcrver  mean  to  fay,  that  there  ts  not  a  variety  la 
Cicero*s  cotnpolition.  But  if  we  would  be  convinced  how  much  mote 
variety  there  is  in  the  Greek,  let  us  compare  with  him  the  author 
I  have  fd  often  mentioned,  Oionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  Who  has 
pra<5^ired  not  only  the  ^iOorical  Ajle,  but  alfo  the  rhetorical,  m 
the  fpeecbes  whicK  he  has  inferted  into  his  hiftory ;  the  «ritacal  or 
didactic,  and  likcwiic  ih«  epiftolary,  a  very  %ie  fpcctmen  of  which 
we  have  in  his  introdudlion  to  Jlis  treatife  df  compofition,  which 
is  addrefled  to  two  young  men,  the  Tons  of  one  Rtifus  Melitus,  his  pa- 
tron. There  the  coropolition  is  mod  beautifully  varied,  by  diilcrent, 
atrangements  of  tlie  words,  and  different  claufulcs  of  the  fentences; 
and  though  it  be  not  looie,  or  tiumhui,  as  the  Latins  expreis  it, 
yet  it  has  nothing  of  the  ri  ff%nwfa/cfi%wt^  or  CQntortam^  of  the  ora- 
torial  fiyle,  and  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  fweetcd  pieces  of 
compofition  I  ever  read. 
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Dif.III.  is  fo  intitled,  it  is  not  neceifary  that  it  fhouid  be  foi 
often  thrown  to  the  end  as  it  is  in  Latin. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  expbun  how  ftylc 
may  not  only  be  varied,  but  made  more  cmphati- 
cal  and  expreffive,  by  the  arrangement  only  of  the 
words*  •  It  is  this  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  that 
makea  the  difference  betwixt  ckflieal  and  undafli- 
cal  arrangement ;  a  difference  which  every  fcho- 
lar,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  is  a  man  of  tafte, 
immediately  perceives ;  but  no  body  hitherto,  fo 
far  as  I  knbw,  has  attempted  to  explain  wherein 
it  confifts.  How  ftyle  may  be  otherwifc  varied, 
and  adorned  by  figures  both  of  the  fenfe  and  of 
thq  words,  I  will  explain  in  the  laff:  part  of  my 
work,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  ftyle  m  general,  an^ 
of  the  rhetorical  in  particuUr. 


The  End  of  Part  IJ. 
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